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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE intention of this treatiſe i is to 
' preſent to the public s0ME EXAM- 


'PLEs of the ABUsE of MEDICINE. The 
importance of the ſubject will at firſt Mong 
appear evident. It is cloſely connected 


with the art of medicine, the art of pre- 
venting and curing diſeaſes. To contri- 


bute ſomething towards the ſucceſsful 


practice of ſo neceſſary and uſeful a pro- 
feſſion, is the author's higheſt ambition. 
To determine how far he has ſucceeded 


in this view, he willingly ſubmits to the 


candid judgment of the public. 


The author has enumerated inſtan- 


ces of the abuſe and neglect of ſome 
of the moſt uſeful remedies, which have 


* hitherto diſcovered by experience. 
: 3 The 


- 
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vi ADVERTISEMENT. 

The- abuſes of medicine indeed are ſo 
very numerous and important, that great 
candor is requiſite to treat of them in 
ſuch manner as not to give offence. to 
men of ſenſibility and judgment. Every 
candid perſon, engaged in the diſcuſſion 
of a ſubject of this nature, will with the 
utmoſt attention purſue that train of ar- 
gument, which, without irritating the 
paſſions, may lead to the diſcovery of er- 
rors, with a view only to correct them. 


« The author has abſtained moſt re- 5 
ligiouſly from perſonal. reflections. He 
has cenſured no man and therefore hopes 
he has offended no man.“ If he be found 
to have departed from any. commonly re- 
ceived doctrines either of theory or of 
practice, which may be thought in ſome ; 
meaſure to have ſtood the teſt of time 
and from thence to have derived an ad- 

ditional, authority, he has been induced ; 
to do ſo, not from the deſire of indulging. 
an idle curioſity, nor from the illiberal 


motive 


ADVERTISEMENT. vii 


motive of gratifying a ſpirit of oppoſition, 
but from a full conviction of the inaccu- 
racy” or fal ſehood of ſuch doctrines. | 


In pointing Gut the abuſes of medicine, 
the author has firſt treated of the per- 
nicious effects of the UNNECESSARY USE 
of remedies, which is univerfally ad- 
mitted to be a principal ſource of diſ- 
eaſes. . He has next touched upon 
the NEGLECT and IMPRUDENT USE of 
them; a ſubject that preſents to view 
an extenſive field of obſervation. ** He 
could have illuſtrated the truth of his re- 
marks by a variety of caſes, but to enter 
into fo minute a detail would he thinks 
be equally unneceſſary and unintereſting.” 
After having pointed out inftances of fuch 
errors in practice, he is naturally led to 
mention thoſe methods of cure, which 
experience has proved to be the moſt 
ſucceſsful. To avoid the repetition of 
words, he has in ſeveral caſes hinted 
1 | at 


* 8 Inſt. Pathol, Med. de intewpeſtvo remedi- 
orum uſu, p. 242. 


viii ADVERTISEMENT. 


at the uſe only of a remedy, hoping 
that the neglect or imprudent appli- 
cation of it will eaſily be aſcertained 


by the reader. In ſelecting the parti- 


cular inſtances of the abuſe of medi- 
cine, he has endeayored to fix upon 


| thoſe that are general and important. 


He has alſo taken notice of the abuſe of 
certain remedies in ſeveral diſeaſes, in 
which the practice is either contradictory 
or obſcure. But though the reader may 


find ſome examples of the abuſe of medi- 


cine here enumerated, he will, with very 
little reflection and medical knowledge, 
be able to perceive that a multitude of 
abuſes yet remains unnoticed, all of which 
are ſerious in themſelves, but could not 
have been included in this eſſay without 


having ſwelled it to a ſize far greater than 


was originally intended. 


The author has been cautious to make 
uſe of the moſt eaſy and familiar language 
in every part of this treatiſe, where the 


| knowledge of what it contains might 


prove 


ADVERTISEMENT. ik 
prove of ſome utility to the public. Every 
one, not unacquainted with the firſt prin- 
eiples of anatomy, will, it is hoped, find 
no difficulty in comprehending the ob- 
ſervations made on this ſubject. Perhaps 
too there will be ſome who, upon the 
principle of ſelf- preſervation, will be of 
opinion, that it is at leaſt an uſeful, 
if not a neceſſary thing to be informed 
how greatly the abuſe of medicine con- 
tributes to the rife and progreſs of diſ- 
eaſes. Indeed mankind in general, as 
well as the practitioners of the medical 

art, ought equally to join their endea- 
vors to prevent, as far as poſſible, what ſo 
nearly concerns them, as the abuſe of 
medicine. They who are poſſeſſed of the 
principles of humanity and a juſt feeling 
for the ſufferings of others, can never re-. 
fuſe to take part in a cauſe ſo generally 
intereſting. The author has endeavored 
to diſcuſs the ſubject in an impartial man- 
ner, and to found his obſervations on facts 
aſcertained by experience. 
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Ad altace vitæ omnia i ci 22 __ A 
dirigenda ſunt. 
T AC IT. 


Judicio perpende, et NE 115 vera i. 
Dede manus; aut fi falſa «ft, accingere contra. 
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CR.CTION L 


or 
BLOOD-LETTING. 


LLqa0D-LETTING is a term-comprehending 
every artificial diſcharge of bload, 
made with a view to the cure or pres 
vention of diſcaſe . It is a remedy no laſs 
univerſally uſed, than important in its effects. 
Its great activity renders. it dangerous hen 
unſkilfully employed. For if it be powerful 
in preſerving life, it is alſo * 
&roying it. | 


| Blood-letring diminiſhes the quantity of the 
circulating fluids, removes plethora or the too 
great fulneſs of the veſſels, and proves highly 
antiſpaſmodic, by inducing a general relaxation 
of * but particularly ef that 
= TE part 


+ Duncau's Elem. ria. p- 172. 


4 OF BLOOD-LETTING. 

part from whence the evacuation is made. Tt 
mitigates morbid heat; reduces the ſtrength 
and fulneſs of the pulſe; diminiſhes the tone 
of the moving fibres; and tends to prevent 
the occurrence of topical determinations of 
blood to particular parts, affections ſo fre- 
quent and alarming in a variety ef diſorders. 


After this very brief account of the general 
effects of blood. letting, I ſhall enumerate ſome 
inſtances of the idiſes to which this valuable 
remedy is unfortunately proſtituted through ig- 
norance or inattention. For this purpoſe, We 
ſhall begin with obſerving the bad conſequen- 
ces of Unneceſſary blood- letting; 0 on n the Sage 

health of the e "x * 


5 


Natale! has added; the animal f s 5 8 
the power of preparing, from proper aliment, 
a certain quantity of blood; This vital fluid, 
ſubſervient to nutrition, is, by the amaling 
ſtructure of the heart and blood. veſſels, circu- 
ated through the different parts of the ſyſtem. 
A certain natural balance between what is taken 
in, and what paſſes off by the ſeveral outlets 
-of the body, is, in a ſtate of health, regularly 
preſerved. When this balance, fo « eſſential to 

life, 


_— 
,4 
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life; is contrary to the laws of the animal 


ceonſtitution interrupted, either a deviation 


from a ſound ſtate is immediately perceived, or 


health, from that moment, is rendered precari- 


aus. 'Blood-letting tends artificially to de- 
ſtroy that natural balance in the conſtitution. 
Nature deprived of a quantity of the circu- 
lating fluid, being fitted witli means for re- 
pairing the loſs ſhe. has ſuſtained, begins im- 


mediately to repair it. T he ſecretions and ex- 


eretions in general are diminiſhed; the appe- 


tite is encreaſed; and, for a ſhort time, the 


_ of 7 nutrition is een quick *. my 


Thus, by the wiſdom of Providuics. nature 


| foon reſtores to the conſtitution what art had 


taken from it. The conſequences, therefore, 
of having been once bled are rarely conſider- 
able. This ſingle operation, however, if or- 
dered without neceſſity, was an imprudent vio- 
lation of nature, and of common ſenſe. 


Creator in the ſtructure of the animal frame. It is properly 
referred to the vires naturæ medicatrices. It is indeed re- 
markable how very N a healthful conſtitution can re- 


pair great lofſes of blood. 


. Elew. 5 8 p. 173. This fad, which. i is 
admitted by all phy ſiologiſts, ſnews the great wiſdom of the 


4 
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6 OF BLOOD-LETTING. 
But too often the practice has pot reſted heve. 
For various are the incidents which favor the 
repetition of blood-letting. The patient, if 
addicted to an eaſy, indolent, Iuxurious way 
of life, may find himſelf, after the evacuation, 
ſenſible of ſome preſent eaſe. . The ſyſtem, 
being before too full of blood, enjoys a ſhare 
reſpite from its uſual oppreſſion.— Or, after the 
bleeding, though it was improper, and tended 
rather to encreaſe the diſeaſe, yet the hope of 
relief, or a change of weather, the benefit of 
exerciſe and country air, or ſome other al. 
teration in an accuſtomed manner of living, 
may, by palliating or removing the com- 
plaint, prejudice the patient in favor of the 
lancet. The diſorder, it may be, was of 
ſuch a kind as really to admit of alleviation 
from the uſe of bleeding; but, nevertheleſs, 
the remedy unhappily proves of worſe effect 
to the conſtitution than the diſeaſe itſelf would 
have done, though entirely left to nature. 
Great numbers of people who have been re- 
lieved by bleeding, are apt to be partial to 
the means of their own recovery, and to be- 
come ſtrenuous advocates for its uſe, even in 
caſes by no means ſimilar to their own. 


Theſe, and a variety of other accidental 
cauſes, often perſuade to repetitions of blood- 
letting, 


OF BLOOD-LETTING. 7 
letting. The conſequences now become more 
ferious. The conſtitution, though it: did not 
ſuffer materially from one injudicious bleed- 
ing, yet far from being able to undergo with 
impunity repeated operations of a fimilar kind, 
turns againſt icſelf thoſe powers which were 
given for its preſervation, and co- operates with 
the imprudent uſe of the lancet in promoting 
the accompliſtiment of its own deſtruction. 
For now the conſtiturion not only repairs the 
l6ſſes of blood it ſuſtains, but, if the common 
intervals of time be interpoſed, makes more 
blood than is naturally required for the pur- 
Þoſes of health and life, that it may be able 
to bear fuch repeated evacuations. 


Thus the” habit of Wenn is eſtablim- 
ed. Bur, in fact, habitual blood- letting aug- 
ments the very evil it was intended to remove. 
For ſunguine evacuations neceſſitating. the 
conſtitution to make more blood than is 10. 
quiſite, produce too great fulneſs of the ſyb. 
tf . The balance between what is taken 


Lest. on the Mat. Med. p. 31. On this head I map 
odſetve, that blood-letting has a manifeſt tendency to in- 
efeaſe the quantity of the blood; and if this evacuation: bs 
—__ at ſtated times, ſuch ſymptoms of repletion _ 
u 


8&8 OF BLOOD:LET TING. 
into the body, and what paſſes off by its ſeve- 
ral out-lets, is no longer maintained. As the 
diſpoſition to plethora exiſts, plethora itſelf, if 
the perſon continue to live in his accuſtomed 
manner, will undoubtedly prevail, except at 
that time when the conſtitution has juſt recet- 
ved the unnatural aſſiſtance of the lancet. The 
habit of letting blood increaſes and becomes 
ſtronger by repetition. In this ſtate, the conſti- 
tution, in ſpite of human art, will at times la- 
bour under various degrees of plethora, till 
the veſſels arrive at that point of fulneſs, 
which again creates the neceſſity of bleeding. 
Though ſome conſtitutions are ſo robuſt, or ſo 
peculiarly framed by nature, as to bear ſueh 
treatment, without any evident bad conſe- 
quences, yet this is but the privilege of few. 
Many will ſeverely ſuffer, though they them- 
ſelves may often be the firſt to extol in the 
higheſt terms of praiſe that very remedy; 
which has proved ſo pernicious to their own 
conſtitutions. TYM have been bled till ſtated 
Er I8 bless 


ſuch motions are excited at t thoſe times as render 2 opera- 


tion poceiary. - 3 
* 798 
Gaub. Pathol. Toft $ 391. Conſuetudo denique medi | 


8 naturalis, artificialis, uti, reparandæ jaQure ſtu- 
dium indit, ita reparatæ creat intolerantiam, cui moles, ali- 
ter haud gravatura, oneri eſt. 
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bleedings become neceflary, not only for the 

ſupport of their health, but even for the pre- 

- ſervation of their lives. They have injudiciouſ- 

_ ly created te themſelves the neceſſi ty of bleed 
ing, and are even happy to find that it relieves 

complaints, which it at firſt tended to yes 
and afterwards to confirm. 


| The effects + plethora are many and danger- 
ous. A flight degree of it often produces 
ſtrange commotions in weak and irritable ha- 
bits. No perſon who depends for the preſer- 

vation of his health on an artificial diſcharge nr. 
blood, can ever be pronounced out of danger. 
Before the uſual means of relief be employed, 
the languine fulneſs at one time or another may 
have proceeded to a morbid or even to a fatal 
length. The anticipation of the ſtated bleed- 
ings may with the greateſt inconvenience leſſen, 
but it can never remove the danger. An in- 
creaſe of fatneſs, unnatural heat, torpor, in- 
activity, and a ſenſe of laſſitude are common 


B ä 


»»Gaub. Inſtit. Pathol. 5 391. In debilibus exiguum 
quoque ſanguinis ſuperpondium, valentiori facile toleran- 
dum, ſuperatis canalium viribus incommodat, & congeſtione 
oppletione, eruptione gravat. Naturis irritabilibus levis = 
morum exceſſus pro ſtimulo eſt, cujus dum ſentiunt moleſti- 
am, in motus inordinatos ruunt, ut amoliantur, ct ſemet 
Ipſas, prodactis incaſſum viribus, fatigant. 
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effects of plethora . The whole vaſcular ſyſ- 
tem is unnaturally put upon the ſtretch, and 


along with it, the nervous and muſcular fibres. 


Thus by flow degrees, the tone of the body, 
in conſequence of ſo conſiderable an over-diſ- 
tention, is in danger of being deſtroyed +. The 
conſtitution itſelf, in proportion to its native vi- 
gor, is rendered liable, excluſive of every other 
cauſe of diſeaſe, to break many years ſooner 


than it might otherwiſe have done in the com- 


mon courſe of nature, if nature's laws: had not 


been wantonly violated, or preſumptuouſiy de- 


ſpiſed. Hence old age ſets in at an earlier ſea- 


ſon, and becomes afflicted with heavier infirmi- 
ties. Frequently the appetite fails, the powers 
of digeſtion and nutrition are impaired, the bo- 


dy ſhrinks, the mind becomes dejected, the ſto- 
mach and bowels are diſordered, ſleep 1 is inter- 


| rupted and unrefreſhing, and in ſhort the whole 


conſtitution f ae ſnaken and debili- 
| tated... | 
Theſe 


1 Plevitudo quævis ad Gina progreſſa, nec mature le- 
vata, etiam in robuſtis, ſarcina demum fit viribus major, 


qu ſpontaheam laflitudinem, ad motus torporem, ſenſum- 
que gravitatis inducat. Gaub. Inſtit. Pathol. $. 391. 


+ Here it is ſuppoſed that the patient after bleeding does 


not prudently moderate his diet, but continues, as is com- 
monly the caſe, to live in his uſual manner, and to ſatisfy 
his appctite without reſt: alt, 
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Theſe are the flow and the frequent conſe- 
quences of plethora. Others in fact occur, 
which, though on the whole they are perhaps 
leſs deſtructive, are however more ſenſibly felt, 
| becauſe, they are more ſudden, or more _ 
* _ better diſtinguiſhed. 


Too g great a been of blood vrediſpoſes the 
r een to a world of diſorders. Inflam- 
matory fever and external inflammation, the 
phrenſy, the pleuriſy and the quinſy, rheuma- 
tiſm, hemorrhages, &c. are frequently the diſ- 
orders of a ſanguine habit, depending greatly : 
on the plethoric ſtate *. Phyſicians likewiſe 
are perfectly agreed, that too great a quantity 
of blood, increaſing irritability, has a ſtrong 
tendency to excite in habits where the pre- diſ- 
poſition to ſuch diſorders exiſts, convulfions, 
St. TER: dance , epilepſy , and. hyſteric 

B 2 ERR: © 


Vid. Sweit. Comm. in Bcerh. aph. 729, 77% 799. 
879. 1491 
+ Though this difarder 83 1 rs plethora, 
copjoined with irritability, yet, among other cauſes it fre- 
quently ariſes from "irritability and weakneſs ; of which I 
have had an opportunity of ſeeing ſeveral caſes. They w-ere 
ſucceſsfully treated by an the tone and vigor of the 
conſtitution. | | 


my Vid. Sweit. Comm. in Boerk. Aph. 1074, 1075. 
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fits; complaints which otherwiſe might never 
have made their appearance. We may further 
add pains of the head, vertigo, night-tnart, of- 
ten the foreruntiers of apoplexy and palſy *, 
which are juſtly ranked among the unhappy 
effects of plethora. Habitual blood-letting 
tends indeed particularly to bring on apoplectic 
and paralytic complaints. The morbid habit, 
acquiring ſtrength by repetition, produces itz 
fulleſt and moſt trying effects in advanced 
age, when venous plethora occurs ; and when 
too the veins of the head, in old people, are 
particularly ſubject to rupture, and the confe- 


Vid. Sweit. Comm. in Boerh. Aph. 1010, 1059, 


I Cullen's Inftit. of Medicine, p. 136. A greater quanti- 
ty of blood is contained in the arteries, in proportion to that 
contained in the veins, at the beginning of life, than at any 
after period. From the time that the body has arrived at 
its full growth, the quantity of blood contained in the veins, 
in proportion to that contained in the arteries, is conſtantly 
increaſing. | 

Le&. on Mat. Med. p. 12. * The arteries are larger in 
proportion to the veins in the young than in old ſubjedts. 
Wintringham, j jun. finds the denfity of the arterious coats 
lefs in young than in old people. The arteries therefore 
from being laxer grow more rigid, and are laxer as nearer 
to the heart, All this is wiſely ordered, for the arteries be- 
ing more expoſed to the action of the heart, and the fluids in 
their moring from a greater to a leſſer. diameter, are one 
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quent effuſion of blood, far the moſt * 
and fatal cauſe of apoplexy-*, 


Thus muck, by way of engage, to ſhew 
the bad effects of unneceſſary bleeding. It has 
been proved, that habitual artificial diſcharges 
of blood, inſtead of diminiſhing, tend to pro- 
duce plethora; the pernicious conſequences of 
which, on the human conſtitution, have been 
Was enumerated. 


Some may object to this reaſoning, that, in 
many inftances of habitual blood-letting, the 
effects here mentioned have not followed; and 
chat, where they have, other cauſes more pow- 
erful have principally produced them. We 
anſwer, that ſuch argument is inconcluſive 
in itſelf, and foreign to the preſent ſubject. 
Not uncommonly the ſlighter effects of 
this abuſe of blood- letting are ; inaccurately 
n over. | 


rendered rigid than the veins, in which the power of the 

heart is weaker, and the fluids move in a contrary manner. 
Hence ariſes in young perſons the arterious, in old the ve- 
nous plethora ; a diſtinction commonly unobſerved, though 
it gives a confiderable difference in point of temperament.” | 


N 3 AndnAmures N ulira 1 Mosla, zi Th anus ricva- 
beneide trfuv Exon ib mois. Hip. Aphor. 57. Sect. vii. 
Prof. Alpin. de præſagienda vita et morte ægrot, p. 54. 
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overlooked, or ignorantly neglected. But, 
where that is not the caſe, it may be obſer. 
ved, that particular cauſes of diſeaſe, when 
not alone  compleatly efficient, are often ap- 
plied without inducing any morbid effect. 
Hard would be the fate of mankind, - were 
every ſpecies of contagion to infect every per- 
ſon to which it might be applied. To argue, 
that habitual bleedings are no cauſe of apo- 
plexy, becauſe apoplexy is not conſtantly in- 
duced, is juſt as rational as to deny the very 
power of a peſtilential contagion, becauſe it 
has been. applied to thouſands without exciting 
the peſtilential fever. — To produce a diſeaſe, 
two particulars in general are requiſite ; firſt, 
the prediſpoſition of the body; ſecondly, the 
application of the exciting cauſe. Withous 
the prediſpoſition, we are often expoſed with 
impunity to otherwiſe very active cauſes of 
diſcaſe; and, without the application of the 
cauſe, the prediſpoſition may continue with us 
through life without inconvenience. — With re- 
gard to the latter part of the objection, that 
other cauſes, more powerful, acting in conjunc- 
tion with habitual blood-letting, may probably 
have produced the effects which have been enu- 
merated, it is evidently foreign to the purpoſe. 
We n that full — and the a of ex- 
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erciſe, may very powerfully aſſiſt in exciting the 


bad conſequences of plethora. It is believed 


too, that there are men who would rather ſubmit 


to be bled even once a month, with the privi- 


lege in the mean time of indulging their vitia- 
ted appetite at large, and of enjoying the * 


ſures of eaſe, than by living a temperate active 


life, poſſeſs the moſt perfect ſtate of health, 


the free gift of heaven, independent of the af- 


ſiſtahce of art *. Yet the argument, Juſt ad- 
"Fe. .  vanced, 


| C EY is e remark, that fal ien and the neglect of | 
_ exerciſe tend moſt powerfully to induce plethora, and all the 


train of bad conſequences here enumerated. Living very 
much upon animal food, which is conſiderably more nutri- 
tious than vegetables, fills the ſyſtem too full of blood, and 
i very prejudicial to health. A mixture of animal and ve- 


getable diet is required. As Dr. Haller obſerves, Vegeta- 


bilia requiruntur tamen, ne ſolis carnibus paſtus homo ſan- 
guine repleatur, & nimio & nimis putreſcibili, qualis in an- 
 thropophagis certa fide regnat, & ſcorbutum facit, & feroci- 
tatem, fætorem, lepram, corruptionis lixivæ omne genus, 
quæ omnia mala mutata diæta & vegetabili acidulo victu uni 
ce ſuperantur. Prim. Lin. p. 342. Yeta moderate quantity 
of animal food is extremely wholeſome.—In hyſteric and 


hy pochondriac diſorders, we are ſometimes obliged to forbid 


almoſt the uſe of vegetables ; but it muſt be obſerved, that 


this moſt important change in diet is often made without ne- 


ceſſity. Dr. Cullen in his Materia Medica ſays, I have 


known ſeveral inſtances of ſcurvy in exceſs produced by a 
| long 


< * 
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* 
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vanced;. appears ſtill deciſive, that habitual 
blood-letting often produces a ſanguine fulnefs 
of the vaſcular ſyſtem, liable to be followed 
with pernicious effects, and is therefore, with 


out very urgent cauſe; abſurd, and Ty de- 
2 to health. 


We proceed to the conſidering: of the 
abuſes of medicine; which ariſe from the Im- 
prudent Uſe or Negle& of blood-letting, in the 
treatment of diſorders. From ſurveying a ca- 
talogue of diſeaſes, it is intended, without any 
ſtudied method, to give ſome examples of er- 
roneous practice with reſpect to bleeding. We 
ſhall avoid prolixity by omitting numberleſs 
caſes of abuſe, which though ſerious in them- 
ſelves, would be ſuperfluous to ' our deſign. 
For the writer has not the moſt diſtant inten- 
tion 


long continued uſe of animal diet, which it is always un- 

lucky to be obliged to preſcribe; and when it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to preſcribe, it ſhould be joined with as much of 
the vegetable as poſiible, and when a cure is performed, we 
ſhould gradually recur to that again.” Of fo much impor- 
| tance does Dr. Cullen conſider this change. — Beſides the 
quality, we ſhould pay great regard to the quantity of our 
aliment. Haller very juſtly obſerves, that a moderate quay- 
tity of food nouriſhes the beſt. Aliquanto parcius in uni- 
verſum victus melius nutrit; nifi multus labor acceſſerit. 


* 
4 
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tion of making any man his own pkyfician; 
well knowing that ſuch a deſign, however po- 


pular it may be, is far above the reach of his 
ann, to accompliſh. 


We ſhall begin with the abuſe ak neglect 
of blood-letting in Febrile Diſorders ; which af. 
ford the moſt difficult and intereſting part of 
medical practice, and ought therefore to be 


regarded as the principal object of our conſi- ; 
2 e 


The ke is one of the moſt frequent 
and fatal fevers of this Iſland “. ®.. I often ariſes 


from. ——__ +5 begins 1 in ſome meaſure 
| Cc with 


* The term Synochus is employed, becauſe there is no 
word in the Engliſh language expreſſive of the ſame mean- 

ing. Dr. Cullen has defined it in his Synop. Noſol. Me- 
| thod. p. 257, Morbus contagioſus. Febris ex ſynocha & 
typho compoſita, initio ſynocha, progreſſu & verſus finem 
| typhus. Putrid ſymptoms are not eſſential to characteriſe 
the diſeaſe, though they frequently occur. 

＋ When this fever is not attended with ſymptoms of pu- 
trefaction, and the ſtricteſt regard is had to cleanlineſs, the 
contagion, as immediately ariſing from the body of the fick, 
appears to be not of an active nature. But when the fever 
is putrid, and the ſick breathe a confined foul air, it is often 
extreamly infectious. Sir John Pringle obſerves, that, even 
in the jail or hoſpital fever, * the common courſe of the in- 
feection is low and catching to thoſe chiefly who are conſtant- 
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with the ſymptoms. of an inflammatory fever, 
but in its progreſs, ſooner or later, puts on by. 
degrees the appearance of a nervous. fever, 
which is frequently attended with ſymptoms of 
putrefaction. It is a diſorder moſt common in 
cold climates, and conſiderably influenced even 
by the coldneſs of a ſeaſon, It is confined to 
conſtitutions, either vigorous, or at leaſt where 
there is yet ſome conſiderable remains of vigor; 
while the pure nervous fever, ſtill more de- 
ſtructive, ſingles out the weaker part of man- 
kind for the unhappy victims of its rage. Thoſe 
two fevers, ariſing from one common conta- 
gion, may, at the ſame time, and in the ſame 
Place, be both epidemic together. The diffe- 
rence between them is derived, not from their 
cauſes, but from the conſtitution of patients, 


The Synochus is here choſen in preference 
to any other genus of fever, more ſtrictly fo 
nominated, as being particularly applicable to 
the preſent purpoſe. It affords a very ſtriking, 
but a lamentable inſtance of the abuſe of me- 

108 8 dicine, 
ly confined to the bad air; ſuch as the ſick in hoſpitals, and 
their nurſes, and the priſoners in jail“. Dif. of the Army, 
p- 289. Dr. Gregory remarks, in his Elements on the prac- 


tice, p. 46, that the common nervous fever, without putrid 
ſymptoms, rarely ariſes from contagion... 
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dicine, both from the neglect, and from the 
too liberal uſe of the lancer. 


The reaction of the dem. onde on the 
falutary efforts of nature, excited by the ſeda- 
tive operation of the contagion, 1s very apt AK 
the beginning of this fever, particularly in ro- 
buſt irritable habits, to proceed to a morbid 
exceſs. The action of the heart and arteries is 
dangerouſly encreaſed, as is evident from the 
unnatural heat of the body, with an uncommon 
ſtrength and frequency of the pulſe. In this 
ſtate of the diſeaſe, the patient is. liable to have 
topical determinations of blood to different 
parts, producing dangerous, or even fatal in- 
flammations, particularly of the brain or lungs, 
fometimes of the abdominal viſcera *. In ſuch 
caſes, the prudent, yet liberal uſe of blood- 
letting, is the beft and moſt effectual means for 
preſerving a due medium of reaction, and pre- 
venting the ſad conſequences of its exceſs . 
But in ſuch caſes too, errors of practice tre- 

| * ariſe 5 the __ of bleeding, 


05 che acdde hand, the contrary error, VE 
tering! blood with too = e has, in 


„vid. Gregory's Bl. of Praftice, $ 17. 
'+ Vid. Huxham on Inflam, Fevers, p. 5. 


— Ha® + Cw Ares + 


duration, and by the continued action of a ſeda- 
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this fever, been {till mare frequently danger. 


ous in its effects. In the former inſtance of 


the abuſe of medicine from neglect, the prac- 
titioner ſtands a paſſive humble ſpectator, while 
nature makes her own efforts ta remove the 
diſorder. In the latter, he becomes not 
only active, but highly raſh, It was ſaid, that, 
in the progrels of this fever, the inflammatory 


ſymptoms gradually diſappear, and change into 


the more depreſſing ſymptoms of debility and 
putrefaction. The diſeaſe, gaining ſtrength by 


tive cauſe, becomes more and more inſupport- 
able to nature, eſpecially if the patient be 
weakened by repeated imprudent loſſes of 
blood. The ſtrength of the ſyſtem, like the 
wealth of a nation, ſhould be preſerved with 
the exacteſt caution, that it may be found vi- 


gorous in health, and able, when under diſ- 


eaſe, to ſupport the conflict, and overcome the 
dangers with which it is threatened. 


This abuſe from exceſs of bleeding has of 
late years become far more conſiderable in its 


effects, from the acknowledged degeneracy of 


the conſtitutions] vigor of the human ſpecies. 
Indolence and luxury have upon the whole de- 
ſtroyed more men, than the ſword, peſtilence, 

| ee or 
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or famine. Theſe calamities, it is true, have at 
particular times, and i in Particular parts of the 
globe, raged with more diſtinguiſhed violence; 
but indolence and luxury, like ſlow poiſons 
diffuſed through the atmoſphere, are at all times, 
and in all places, extirpating the human race. 
Trade, commerce, and literary purſuits often 
confine men to a ſedentary, unwholeſome man- 
ner of life. The arts of hunting, paſturage 
and agriculture, employ perhaps fewer people 
in the preſent age, proportionably to the num- 
ber of the inhabitants of civilized nations, than 
in former days when men were leſs occupied in 
various commercial and literary purſuits. Man- 
ly athletic exerciſes are much leſs in vogue, 
becauſe they are ill ſuited to the ſoftneſs and 
effeminacy of modern times. Thoſe who among 
us happily live under the neceſſity of acqui- 
ring by their bodily labor the common neceſſa- 
ries of life, and who conſequently ſtand the 
faireſt chance of enjoying the higheſt health, 
are very liable, for the lucre of gain, to pur- 
| ſue bufineſs beyond their ſtrength, and raſhly 
to deſtroy in a ſhort time the tone of their 
fyſtems. Theſe cauſes, among many others, 
have rendered men kfs robuſt than they for- 
merly were; leſs ſubject to the Synochus, 
though fnore ſubject to the low nervous fever; 
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and conſequently leſs able than our hardy an- 


ceſtors of bearing with impunity the Br 


n of nne 


e 41 any Ae phyſician were to 
nd in fevers with the freedom recommended 
by ſeveral of the antients, his practice would 
neceſſarily prove very unſucceſsful. — What 


then muſt determine the propriety of blood- 


letting in all ſuch caſes of dilemma? The 
anſwer is obvious; caution, judgment, medical 
erudition. The able practitioner will know the 
true ſtate of his patient. He will ſo plan his 
method of cure, that while he ſtrives to ſteer 
free of one rock, he will not ſplit his veſſel 
upon another. He will examine the indica- 
tions which occur relative to the uſe of blood- 


letting. He will conſider the plethoric ſtate 


of the ſyſtem, the ſtrength and vigor of its 
fibres, — and the age of his patient, whe- 
ther he has reached the meridian of life, when 
the tenſion of the ſyſtem is the greateſt. He 
will conſider the degree of inflammatory diſpo- . 
ſition; whether his patient be ſubject to fre- 
quent attacks of inflammatory diſorders; or 
whether he be habituated to natural or arti 

evacuations of blood. He will reaſon with 


| dinger concerning che nature of che 


= 
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cauſe. of the fever, how far it may be fairly 
referred to the influence of cold, unaſſiſted by 
the depreſſing action of contagion. He will 
conſider the time at which the diſeaſe began; 
whether or no the hot fit be compleatly form- 
ed, and how long it has prevailed; and whether 
the fever be of the continued kind, with the 
moſt imperfect remiſſions and exacerbations. 
He will deduce an argument in favor of blood - 

letting, from the nature of the prevailing epi- 
demic; and aſcertain, by the moſt cautious ex- 
perience, ho far it admits of relief from that 
_ remedy. He will alſo examine moſt minutely 

the degree of febrile heat; the ſtate of the 
pulſe, reſpecting ſtrength, hardneſs, and fre · 
quency; and the tendency of the diſeaſe to to- 
pical inflammations. In proportion as he can 
give the affirmative to ſuch particulars, the in- 
dication for blood- letting appearing ſtronger, 
he will proceed with greater freedom to enjoin 
* 


Succeſs, in all human probability, will often 
ſecond his endeavors to relieve his fellow crea- 
tures in diſtreſs ; bur the ſolidity of his judge- 
ment will prevent him from proceeding raſhly.. 

He 


. GOL, Inſtit. Med. 5 1230. 
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He will not venture n a repetition without 


the moſt evident neceſſity. He will reflect ma- 


turely on the conſequences of the fever; which 
ke will cautiouſly avoid enereaſing, becauſe his 


humanity has taught him to dread them: By 
the effects of one bleeding, he will judge of 


the propriety of repeating the operation 91 


He will be ſparing of the vital fluid in infan- 


cy, in old age, in irritable and phlegmatic 


temperaments, which are unable to bear conſi- 


derable loſſes of blood. He will not be decei- 


ved by the oppreſſed pulſe, often concomitant 


on plethora, - denoting great tenſion of the vaſ- 
cular fyſtem, feeling ſmall, hard, and eontract- 
ed, but from vene- ſection becoming ſoft and 
full +. He will not abſurdly fee his female 


patient expire from the neglect of bleeding, 


becauſe ſhe has her menſes 7. or is preg⸗ 
35 ; nannt 


"© Huxham on Fevers, chap. viii. 


Pringle's Obſervations, part iii. chap. vii. . et. v. 
Monro Dif. Mil. Hoſp; 


| Huxham on Fevers, p. 6. | 
1 Lect. on Mat. Med. p. 31. Andes wepdelsset of 
this evacuation comes to fix it independent of ſtrong cauſes; 


either favouring or preventing repletion, e. g. blood-letting 
will not impede it, &c.” Phyſicians are agreed upon this 


practice. Hunter's Anatomical Lectures. Voung s Lec- 


tures on Midwifery. MacKenfie's LeQures on Midwifery, 
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nant*. He will examine the appearances of the 
blood when drawn; conſider the preſence of the 
inflammatory cruſt as favoring a repetition of 
the operation; but underſtanding its nature, 
and knowing how many trivial neglected inci- 
_ dents prevent its formation, he will wiſely not 
conclude much from its abſence +. He will re- 
rollect that ſmall bleedings often afford ſub- 
ſtantial relief. He will underſtand if his pa- 
tient faint during the operation, what conclu- 
fions from thence may juſtly be drawn ; how 
far debility may be ſuppoſed to have been the 
cauſe; and how far the ſingularity of conſtitu- 
tion may be concerned. In all caſes he will 
examine, with ſcrupulous attention, the ſtare 
of the pulſe, and provided there be no topical 
inflammation, he will not preſume, if the pulſe 
fink and become weak, to riſque a repetition of 
blood-letting. The violence of ſymptoms, de- 
noting the exceſs of ſtimulant power, will afford 
him the rule of his conduct. He will be per- 
ſuaded that it is ſafer to err on the ſide of mo- 
1 deration, 
When we bleed a pregnant woman, we ſhould cautiouſ- 
ly endeavor to prevent her from fainting ; for which purpoſe 
too great a quantity of blood ſhould not be taken away at 


one time, the orifice ſhould be frequently cloſed, and the pa - 
tient ſhould lie in a hofizontal poſture. 


+ Greg. Elements, 5 70. 
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deration, than raſhly to plunge into the cala- 
mities of exceſs; and that it is a much harder 
| taſk to raiſe a ſinking conſtitution, than to 
take off the exuberance of ſtrength *. 


Before we diſmiſs the conſideration of the 
abuſe of bleeding in the Synochus, an impor- 
tant diſtinction ſtill claims our attention. Eve- 
ry one underſtands what is commonly meant 
by delirium in fevers. But the variety of fe- 
brile delirium frequently paſſes unobſerved; 
the method of treatment is of courſe often er- 
roneous, or at leaſt unſteady. The diſtinction 
I would hint at, leads me to ſpeak of two ſpe- 
cies only. In both theſe occurs a dangerous de- 
termination of blood to the head, with an in- 
flammation of the brain, or a ſtrong tendency 
towards it. The determination is diſcoverable 
by an acute fixt pain in the head; by a vivid 
redneſs of the face, and a ſuffuſion of the eyes; 

by a wild fierceneſs of aſpect; by a morbid 
ſenſibility to light and ſound; by great anxiety, 
with frightful unrefreſhing ſleep ; and by deli- 
rium, rendering the perſon at times furious and 
ungovernable +. Thoſe ſigns being common 
rin, to 
Wes. the author's Diſſert. de febribus continuis medendis, 

P · 19. 


+ Boerh. Aphor. 772, 773. — Van Sweit. Comm. 1d.— 
Cullen's Nofolog. Method. p. 265. 


* 
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to both ſpecies, ſometimes perplex and miſlead 
inferior judgements. The chief diſtinguiſhing 
marks lie in the habit and affection of the ge- 
neral ſyſtem. In one of thoſe phrenetic ra- 
vings, the conſtitution is more full and ple- 
thoric; the force of circulation is encreaſed, 

with greater ſtrength and hardneſs of the pulſe; 
and the attack is nearer the beginning of the 
fever; When the other occurs, it is at a later 
period, attended with weakneſs of pulſe, and 
proſtration of ſtrength. Timidity of practice 
in the firſt, or raſhneſs in the latter, has often 
paved the way to a premature end. In one, the 
violence of inflammation, — in the other, the 
general depreſſion of the conſtitution, demands 
ſingular attention. In one, large, general, and 
repeated bleedings, particularly from the jugu- 
lar veins, are chiefly to be depended upon. In 
the other, topical bleechngs ay can with ſafety 
be admitted Tor 


5 This is one inſtance of the abuſe of blood- 
letting, taken from the fatal claſs of fevers. 
Omitting all further examples from this ſource, 
we paſs over intermittent, remittent, inflamma- 
tory, and nervous malignant fevers, with their 
endleſs complications and varieties. I haſten 

D 2 | to 


Greg. Elem. & 72. 
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to point out a few inſtances of the abuſe of 
blood-letting in local inflammations. 

The improper treatment of the Inflammation 
of the Eyes, has greatly injured many conſtitu- 
tions. Various cauſes, it is true, may have 
conſpired in producing this effect. But, among 
the reſt, general bleeding has doubtleſs con- 
tributed its ſhare. When the coats of the eye 
are inflamed; when the inflammation is deeply 
ſeated; when there is conſiderable ſwelling of 
the eye- lids, with violent pain, intolerable ir- 
ritation from light, and an inflammatory affec-. 
tion of the ſyſtem, general bleeding is evi- 
dently indiſpenſable, and ſhould be regulated 
in reſpect to the quantity of blood to be drawn 
and the repetition of the operation, according 
to the urgency of the ſymptoms. But there 
are many caſes of inflammations of the eyes, 
which are to be conſidered merely as local, and 
not requiring repeated general bleedings *, in 
which, however, by ſuch raſh practice the 
conſtitution, eſpecially if not very ftrong, is 
greatly enervated, and ſometimes rendered high- 
ly irritable. The unſkilful practitioner fre- 
oe. quently 
- ® Dif. of the Army, p. 135, where it is obſerved, that 
fighter caſes may be cured without general bleeding. 
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quently expreſſes ſigns of aſtoniſhment, at the 
want of ſucceſs from ſuch imprudent treat- 
ment. He ought to have known that in this 
inflammation ſubſiſting as a local affection, ge- 
neral bleeding, except in urgent caſes, is un- 
ſeaſonable, ineffectual, and greatly inferior to 
topical bleeding *. By the latter the diſcharge 
is made more immediately from the part affect - 
ed, the relief conſequently is more manifeſt, 
and the conſtitution little affected. Cupping 
with ſcarification, performed by a ſkilful 
operator, is preferable to leaches. By that 
means the evacuation is more ſudden; the re- 
laxation of the inflamed parts is greater; the 
quantity of blood more exactly aſcertained; 
ſwelling and diſcoloration of the eye-lids not 
liable to enſue; and the ſmall inciſions of the 
inſtrument are more favorably diſpoſed to heal, 
than the orifices which are made by the bite of | 
the leach. .Both cupping and leaches are pre- 
ferable to the opening of the temporal artery, 
becauſe this operation is more painful as well 
as troubleſome ; and in conſequence of the un- 
certainty of the quantity and the frequent ſlow- 
ee ee | neſs 

5 Gregory's Elements of Practice, f 261. . If it is mere- 
ly a topical affection, but attended with great tenſion and 


pain, the cure depends upon topical bleeding in the tem- 
ples, internal palpabræ and albuginea, &c.“ 
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neſs of the diſcharge of blood, its effects are 
more precarious. When the blood flows freely, 
there is often conſiderable difficulty in ſtopping 
the hemorrhage, which after all is apt to break 
out; or if the artery be too cloſely compreſſed 
by bandages, the good effects of the bleeding 
will hardly compenſate for the ill effects ari- 
ſing from the compreſſion. It muſt however be 
granted that this operation, when it happens to 
be performed without the inconveniences here 
mentioned, is found efficacious.  - 


The Inflammation of the Throat is a diſeaſe, 
in which the practice has too often been un - 
ſteady and erroneous. It will give us occaſion 
to ſhow, that there are ſome who practiſe ac- 
cording to a miſtaken faſhion. without any ſolid 
principles; even when that faſhion is in direct 
oppoſition to experience, and the moſt eſta- 
bliſhed maxims of phyſic. This genus of in- 
flammation comprehends different ſpecies and 
varieties. Theſe require the greateſt diverſity 
of practice. Hence the ſource of medical 
abuſe.— The ſpecies of this diſorder here to be 
conſidered, are the croup, the inflammatory 


ſore throat, and that of the ulcerous malignant 


kind. 


The 
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- The common inflammatory angina admits of 
the greateſt relief from blood- letting. But in 
the ulcerous malignant angina, blood-letting 
has frequently proved fatal. The croup till of 
late has often been totally miſtaken ; ſuppoſed 
to be a ſpaſmodic affection of the larynx z when 
in reality it is primarily an inflammation. of that 
organ *, and ſpaſm ſooner or later follows on- 
ly as a conſequence of irritation F. Hence it 
is obſervable, that the croup, like other inflam- 
mations, attacks moſt commonly in the ſpring . 
and is often accompanied with catarrh. The 
attendant ſymptoms are very ſimilar to thoſe, 
which authors have aſcribed to the inflamma- 
tion of the larynx. - The ſloughs found on dif- 
ſe&ion, lining the larynx, are the known pro- 
ductions of inflammation. Gangrene too, the 
conſequence of previous inflammation, has in a 
few caſes been diſcovered by diſſection. 


Though general bleeding 18 ſometimes uſeful 
in the common inflammation of the throat, 
yet it has undoubtedly been often employed 
without the leaſt ſhadow of neceſſity. The 


| diſorder 
»Cullen's Noſol. Method. 3 
+ Greg. Elements of Practice, $ 267. 
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diſorder is frequently flight, merely local, with 
little feveriſh affection of the ſyſtem. Here 
topical bleeding may be uſed with advan- 
tage; but general bleeding is highly improper. 
Since veneſection in the ulcerous ſore throat; 
has been experienced to be fo very detrimen- 
tal“; and mankind have, with good reaſon; 
8 confiderably alarmed ; ſeveral of the fa- 
culty, awed by the apprehenſions of their timo- 
rous patients; and unable to diſtinguiſh accu- 
rately between the ulcerous and the inflamma- 
tory angina; have neglected bleeding in the 
latter, when the fever was high; and the vio- 
lence of the inflammation ſeemed evidently to 
require it. — The miſtaken doctrine concerning 
the nature of the croup, which is a dangerous, 
and often a fatal diſtemper, has led to great 
abuſe of practice. Antiſpaſmodic remedies 
have been too much relied upon in the cure of 
the diſeaſe. Blood-letting, particularly topical, 
which is the moſt important part of the treat- 
ment, has frequently been omitted. Antiſpaſ- 
- modics no doubt have their utility, but can never 
ſuperſede the previous neceſſity of bleeding +. 
| | To 


Fothergill on the ulcer. ſore throat, p. 41. 


+ Vid. Home's Principia — Elemente. — Van Swei- 
ten's Comment. 
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To avoid ſuch confuſed erroneous practice, 
it is neceſſary to obtain a juſt notion of the 
nature and a correct diſtinction of the different 
ſpecies of angina. Without deſcending mi- 
nutely into the particulars of all the ſpecies of 
this genus, I ſhall only make a few general re- 
marks, by which to diſtinguiſh the ulcerous 
malignant ſore throat from every ſpecies, mere- 
ly inflammatory. Were this diſtinction gene- 
rally known, errors would hardly be fo fre- 
quent in regard to the uſe of the lancer. The 
ulcerous and the inflammatory anginas attack 
fimilar parts, which being affected by either 
ſpecies of the diſeaſe, have their functions diſ- 
turbed and naturally give a fimilarity of fymp. 
toms. The ulcerous is generally attended with 
an eryſipelatous affection of the throat; the 
inflammatory with a common phlegmonic in - 
flammation. In the latter the inflammation 
runs higher, the ſwelling of the inflamed part 
is generally more conſiderable, accompanied 
with acuter pain“, more vivid redneſs, and 
n Interruption of. the functions of the 


"0 © In the pangrenous angina the parotid and maxilla- 


ry glands and tonſils are ſwelled, which makes the neck 


ſtiff, but there is rather a ſenſe of fulneſe in the throat than +» 
any db difficulty of ſwallowing.” 


Greg. Elem: f 2 
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part. The eryſipelatous angina is much more 
diſpoſed to ſpread; of a deeper florid red- 
_ neſs ; with the ſenſe of a burning heat, and 
the appearance of ſloughs of different colors, 
as white, cineritious, or livid, - concealing 
ſmall ſpreading ulcerations. The ſymptom of 
ſloughs has been regarded by many as fully 
characteriſtic of the diſorder. This miſtake 
has been productive of very unſkilful prac- 
tice. For ulcerations, with aphthous ſpots 
or even livid ſloughs ꝓ, have ſometimes appear- 


cd in the inflammatory angina. Hence the 


neceſſity of other diſtinguiſhing marks, which 
indeed of a very convincing kind are generally 
| known to the able practitioner. The different 
ſpecies of the inflammatory ſore throat are ne- 
ver contagious, though from common circum- 
ſtances of eee, ſeaſon and ſituation, they 


may 


0 Dr. AY on 1 ulc. * throat, p. 1 obſerves, 


| that though the tonſils are ſometimes very much ſwelled, 
yet © the patients often ſwallow with lefs difficulty and pain 
than might be expected under ſuch circumſtahces.” —And 
in another paſſage, p. 12 © the parts above-mentioned were 
ſwelled more or leſs, though not n ſo much as to affect 


perſpiration as in a common angina.” 


+ Fothergill on the ulc. fore throat, p. 12. 
1 Cullen's Lectures on the Practice. 
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may ſometimes appear under the form of an 
epidemic. The fever too is of an inflammato- 
ry nature.— The eryſipelatous angina, which is 
very fatal to children, is always highly contagi- 
ous, and wherever it appears, it is generally epi- 
demic. The attendant fever is of the nervous 
putrid kind, with remarkably fœtid breath, 
great debility, a feeble irregular pulſe, deep 
anxiety and delirium, accompanied ſometimes 
with hemorrhages, and often with a diarrhza, . 
and an eryſipelatous eMoreſcence appearing on 
different parts of the ſurface of the body“. 
The hiſtory of the putrid fever clearly under- 
ſtood, in conjunction with the remarks above- 

mentioned, will ſerve to diſcriminate theſe diffe- 
rent ſpecies of angina. When the complaints 
are complicated, forming a caſe of no uncom- 
mon occurrence, the phyſician from clear de- 
ductions of reaſon, ſhould vary his practice ac- 
cording to the peculiar nature of the diſeaſe ; 
the proper treatment of which in ſuch circum- 
| ſtances is attended with the utmoſt difficulty. 


We ſhall next conſider the abuſe of blood- 
letting in the Pleuriſy and Inflammation of the 
Lungs. enen 18. the e remedy 

l 5 1 E. 2 15 TH in 


n Fothergill on ulc. ſore throat, R 
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in the treatment of. both diſorders. The 
{kill of the phyſician diſcovery itſelf moſt in 


judging properly concerning the time of the 
operation, the quantity of blood to be evacua- 


ted, and the neceſſity of repetition. Squndneſs ; 


of judgment in thoſe particulars aften gives 
ſubſtantial evidence of the practitioner's abili- 
ties. Errors of judgment I fear have been of- 
ten followed with the worſt of conſequences. 
Perſons too naturally of the ſtrongeſt conſtitu- 
tions, are the moſt liable in the pleuriſy and in- 
flammation of the lungs to fall a facrifice to in- 
judicious practice. Thoſe diſorders are often 
rapid in their progreſs. Four days neglect fre- 
75. ntly places them beyond the reach of art. 
he ſtrength and fulneſs of the cenſtitution 
tends to increaſe the. danger of the complaints. 
The aſſiſtance of art is always indiſpenſable and 
very efficacious. —Timidity in the phyſician is 
death to. the patient. This however is not a 
common fault, when the practitioner is conſult- 
ed at the beginning of the diſorder. But if in 
its progreſs, for inſtance, about the fifth or 
fixth day, a freſh inflammation of the pleu- 
ritic or peripneumonic kind commences, too 
great timidity in practice will often endanger ' 
the life of the patient. Whereas the ſkilful. 
| | practi- 
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practitioner, unembarraſſed by ſuch incident, 
will boldly, but judiciouſly repeat the opera- 
tion of blood-letting, and, for the moſt part, 
be able with ſafety to complete a cure. Here 
it may. not be improper to obſerve, how ex- 
tremely dangerous it is to delay calling for 
_ timely aſſiſtance *. For if the patient, unaided 
by the art of medicine, eſcape with his life, 
he may ſtill ſuffer for his neglect, from an ob- 
Va the lungs and a dangerous con- 
ſumptive cough, which are frequently the re- 
mains of this complaint, and liable to be con- 
tinued or increaſed from the viciſſitude of the 


weather, and the 4 N of unac- 
cuſtomed cold. 


About the fourth day, thoſe b 
have generally been thought to be an-the point 
of ſuppuration. This doctrine was carried far 
beyond the line of truth. Its conſequences of 
_ courſe have proved unhappy. Inflammations | 
proceed to ſuppuration with very different de- 
grees of quickneſs. T hough the received 


opinion 


. See Monro Dif. Mil. Hoſp. p- 115; % The peripneu- 
mony was much more dangerous and fatal than the pleuriſy, 
eſpecially when neglected in the beginning; for then bleed- 


ing had (ſeldom any effect, &c. and death only afforded re- 
"pep? 
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opinion above mentioned, be often certainly 
true, that in four days the inflammation ſhall 
have proceeded to an incipient ſuppuration, or, 
what is more frequently fatal, to ſuch an effu- 
ſion of blood into the cellular membrane of the 
lungs, as to render bleeding, which in the 
beginning of the diſorder was the principal 
remedy, then ineffective; yet that opinion 
can by no means be conſidered as univerſally 
eſtabliſhed in fact. Later experience has 
taught us, that inflammation, which is attend- 
ed with very different degrees of encreaſed ac- 
tion and reſiſtance in the veſſels of the part, 
may. ſubſiſt a longer time! without ſuppura- 
tion, or ſuch extravaſation as to forbid the 
uſe of the lancet. From the fourth to the 
ninth 'day, we have many examples extant, 
where veneſection has been preſcribed, not on- 
ly with impunity, but with the happieſt effect *, 
e 
1 Monro Diſ. Mil. Hoſp. p. 112. Phyſicians formex- 
ly uſed to forbid bleeding after the fourth day, if it had been 
omitted ſo long ; but when no ſymptoms of ſuppuration had 
already appeared, on whatever day of the diſorder it hap. 
pened, I ordered plentiful bleeding, the ſame as in recent 
caſes, and never found any diſadvantage but often great ſer- 
vice from this praRice.” Several caſes of pleuriſy and perip- 
neumony have fallen under my own obſervation, in which 
bleeding was moſt ſucceſsfully employed after the cighth day. 
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At the ſame time, the phyſician ſhould be cau- 
tious not to check or prevent, by unſeaſonable 
blood-letting, the moſt happy criſis by expecto- 
ration, which is often far ſuperior to all the ſe- 
condary efforts of art. 


With regard to the quantity to be evacuated, 
it is ſcarce neceſſary to obſerve that error is not 
uncommon. Sometimes blood is repeatedly 
drawn to ſuch exceſs, as to endanger life by cau: 
ſing too great adepletion of the veſſels, by inter- 
rupting expectoration, by inducing too ſudden 
and great diminution of the tone of the ſyſtem, 
and by impoveriſhing the blood, eſpecially in 
old and weak people, to ſuch a degree as dan- 
gerouſly to encreaſe ſerous effuſions, particu- 
larly into the cavity of the thorax, and branches 
of the trachea T. Hence the diſtreſſed ſitua- 

tion 


5 Obſerv. on Dif. of the Army, p. 140. 
+ Dr. Cullen mentions one man who was repeatedly bled _ 
to ſuch exceſs, for the cure of a pleuriſy, that at laſt he in- 
ſtantly expired under the operator's hand. —Numerous diſ- 
ſections, and particularly thoſe of the celebrated Morgagni, 
prove that the hydrops pectoris is no infrequent conſequence 
of peripneumony. Too copious bleedings tend to increaſe 
ſuch ſerous effuſions.—'“ With regard to the quantity and 
| re- 
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tion. of ſuch patients, who are almoſt ſuffoca- 
ted with phlegm, which they are unable to 


An e error far more frequently mju urious than 
the former, takes its riſe from timidity of 


practice. A free copious expectoratiom often 
affords great relief; but a timid expectation of 
its occurrence, with a ſervile attention to its 
progreſs, has, in numberleſs inſtances, proved 
highly dangerous. It would indeed be a very 
_ unſafe practice to ſubmit the cure of a pleuriz 
tic fever to nature alone. Nature ought always 

Are | care- 


repetitions of bleedivg; no 1 rule can be given. he 
denham has ſpecified forty ounces for the whole quantity, 
which men may at a medium loſe in a pleuriſy ; but this in 
our citcumſtabces would have been too litile had it not been 
for bliſters, which not only ſhortened the cure, but prevented 
the loſs of a great deal of blood.” Pringle's Diſ. of the 
Army, p. 141.—Cleghorn obſerves on the diſeaſes of Mi- 
norca, p. 280, that © by carefully weighing the blood he 
found that between forty-eight and fifty-four ounces were 
frequently taken away during the firſt four-and-twenty hours of 
his attendance.” If ſymptoms required it, he afterwards took 
away, at different times, twelve or twenty-four ounces more 
in the ſpace of a day.—In this manner he cured pleurifies of 
the moſt fatal tendency in the ſpace of a few days, and with 


as much certaimy as any diſtemper whatever. Idid. p. 281; | 
282. 
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carefully to be ſtudied ; but art where it can 
prevent the attack or ſtop the progreſs of a diſ- 
eaſe, ſhould always be ready to lend aſſiſtance. 
Bleeding with judgment. tends to promote ra- 
ther than to check a ſalutary expectoration. 


In the inflammation of the lungs, the pain, 
from the inſenſibility of that organ, is often 
obtuſe and inconſiderable. The diſeaſe in this 
caſe 1s frequently attended with greater danger, 


from extravaſation of blood into the cellular 


membrane, than a pleuriſy with the moſt ex- 
quiſite pain *. Hence the great fallacy of de- 
termining the practice of blood- letting, by the 
ſeverity of this ſingle ſymptom. The pulſation 
of the arteries too affords but a very uncertain 
indication of cure; becauſe the courſe of circu- 
lation through the lungs is ſo oreat:y inter- 


rupted. We ſhould judge therefore in ſuch 


caſes of the violence of the diſeaſe, from the 
number and degree of the other ſymptoms. 
The fever, anxiety, cough, pain gencrally 
when the patient lies on che affecte {iuc, a 
bloated ſuffuſion of the countenance, with a 


_ difficult 


* cc The peripneumony was much more dangerous and 


fatal than the pleuriſy, eſpecially when neglected in tis be- 


ginning, for then bleeding had ſeldom any effect.“ Mento 


Diſ. Mil. Hoſp. p. 115. 


ö 
5 
ö 
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difficult laborious reſpiration and great depreſ- 
ſion of ſtrength, will clearly diſcover the alarm- 
ing nature of the complaint. 


So much for the abuſe and neglect of blood- 
letting in the inflammations of the eyes, the 
throat, and the lungs. We cannot ſtop to ex- 
plain the abuſes of this remedy in the treatment 
of External Inflammation, whether of the Phleg- 
monic or Eryſipelatous kind. Nor with regard 

to the latter to attempt to reconcile the variety 
of opinions relative to bleeding, and to ſhew 
the great influence of the impure air of large ci- 
ties in varying the nature of the diſeaſe and the 
method of cure, by inducing important changes 
in the conſtitution.— We ſhall be ſilent on In- 
flammations of the Heart, Pericardium, Midriff 
and Peritoneum. We ſhall paſs by all the Ab- 
dominal Inflammations, without even attempt- 
ing to reconcile the confuſed practical con- 
tradictions we meet with in authors. We can- 
not ſtay to mention the fatal abuſes of the lan- 
cet in Inflammations of the Alimentary Canal, 
which are frequently confounded with ſpaſmodic 
affections, and from neglect of bleeding termi- 
nate in fatal gangrene. The great depreſſion of 
ſtrength and weakneſs of pulſe, always attend- 
ant on inflammation of the ſtomach or bowels, 


ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly favor the miſtake. Yet blood- letting, 
by mitigating the inflammation, abſolutely 
gives vigor and effectually reſtores the natural 
force of elaſticity to the weakened ſprings of 
life * —Nor ſhall we mention the fatal error 
from overlooking, in conſequence of a treach- 
erous mildneſs of ſymptoms, the riſe and pro- 
greſs of the Inflammation of the Liver or Spleen; 
and from negleCting the proper uſe of the lan- 
cet, till there occurs an unexpected abſceſs +, 
which is generally followed by a lingering con- 
ſumptive death. We omit the Inflammation 
of the Kidnies, often confounded with a fit of 
the ſtone, and for want of properly diſtinguiſh- 
ing between them, terminating alſo from the 
neglect of blood - letting in a dangerous illneſs. 
We paſs over Inflammations of the Womb; 
which are ſo common, ſo dangerous, and ſo 
frequently incurable, from injudicious practice 
in the art of midwifery . We paſs over too 
OATS ö the 


-» Fordyce's Elem. of Practice, p. 250. + Ibid. P. 259. 


1 Among a variety of other cauſes inducing this inflam- 
mation, none have more regularly contributed to this end 
than the unnatural, painful, and pernicious practice of im- 
mediately extracting the placenta or aſter- birth after delive- 
ry, without prudently waiting ſome time for the contraction 

8 of 
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the Acute Rheumatiſm, without mentioning the 
bad conlequences of the neglect of bleeding in 
plethoric habits ; or of the frequent unneceſſary 
abuſe from excels. This laſt error is often fol- 
lowed by weakneſs and irritability of the con- 
ſtitution, which is then rendered of courſe much 
more ſenſible to the impreſſions of cold, more 

ſubject to a relapſe, and to the lingering pains | 
of chronic rheumatiſm. 


We come now to the Gout, which 1 IS a A 
of a peculiar nature, different in its phenome- 
na from every other genus of inflammation. 
The abuſe of blood - letting in this diſorder, has 
been followed with the moſt pernicious effects. 
But before I endeavor to point them out, it 
may not be improper to diſtinguiſh the gout 
from the rheumatiſm, a diſeaſe with which it is 
ſo frequently confounded. Dr. Cullen, in con- 
ſequence of a moſt laborious and ſucceſsful in- 
veſtigation of the laws of the nervous ſyſtem, 
has thrown great light on the nature and treat- 

ment 
of the womb and the kind aſſiſtance of nature. That raſh 
practice tends to inflame the womb, to induce great dif- 


charges of the lochia, and to render the recovery tedious. 


It is now as univerſally as juſtly exploded by all the moſt 
able practitioners of midwifery. 
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ment of the gout, as well as of _ other diſ- 
orders. 


The gout is hereditary, much connected 
with a peculiarity of temperament with which 
men are born, and which is founded on the 
original ftamina of life, communicable from 
father to ſon *, The rheumatiſm is peculiari- 
2 by no ſuch diſtinguiſning mark; but may 
be excited by its remote evident cauſes in al- 
wk every conſtitution. To diſprove that the 
gout is hereditary, it is by no means a con- 
eluſive argument to advance, that the ſon of 
every gouty perſon has not always the gout. 
With equal propriety we might argue, that 
the evil is not hereditary, becauſe every ſcro- 
phulous parent has not communicated the diſ- 
eaſe to his fon. This argument would prove 
a great deal too much. When phyſicians aſſert 
that a diſeaſe is hereditary, I underſtand them 
as meaning, not that men cannot poſſibly ac- 
quire after birth the temperament diſpoſing to 
it, but that they who are born with ſuch a tem- 
perament, are, from the concurrence of certain 


cauſes, 


Vid. Van Sueit Comm. in Aphor. 1255. — Gregory's 
Elements of Practice, 5 391. — Sydenham, Hoffman, &c. 


unanimouſly agree in the truth of this fact, which is con- 


firmed by the moſt undoubted experience. 
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. cauſes, more liable than others to be affected 
with the diſeaſe. That this fact is true of the 
gout, none will deny with argument. A con- 
ſtitution with this prediſpoſition, is ſubject, from 
even ſlight irregularities, to be ſeized with the 
gout ; while others, not framed by nature with 
ſuch peculiarity of habit, live perfectly free 
from gout in all the moſt profligate exceſs of 
luxury and debauch. The following circum- 
ſtance alſo frequently occurs, and is, though 
unproperly, made a cauſe of ambigyity, whether 
the gout is to be conſidered as an hereditary 
diſeaſe. Though one parent may be ſubject to 
the gout, the other may be free from all here- 
ditary taint z and the offspring, inheriting the 
_ temperament of the latter, not be ſubject to 
the diſeaſe from conſtitution. . Even when it 
has happened, that the ſon of two gouty pa- 
rents has eſcaped the diſeaſe, it only proves, 
that though the prediſpoſition exiſted, yet ex- 
citing caules ſufficiently powerful have not. been 
applied, otherwiſe the gout in all probability 
would have appeared. But if ſome few, born 
with the gouty temperament, ſhould, notwith- 
ſtanding the application of cauſes, live free of 
the gout; ſuch exceptions, though they do not 
in the leaſt invalidate the general rule, confirm 
a maxim well eſtabliſhed in medicine, that 


there 
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there are men whoſe robuſt conſtitutions are 
able to bear almoſt every exceſs with impunity. 


The gout generally attacks perſons of more 
advanced age, often not appearing till the 
thirtieth or thirty-fifth year *, which may be 
_ conſidered as the meridian of life. The rheu- 
matiſm occurs frequently at a much earlier pe- 
riod. If this diſtinction of gout drawn from 
the time of its attack, be leſs characteriſtic in 
the preſent age than it formerly was, it affords 
one evident proof, among many others, of 
the degeneracy of conſtitutional vigor in the 
politer world. When children become the ſub- 
jects of gout, it proves in general their conſti- 
tutions greatly degenerated indeed, and fore- 
bodes no flattering proſpects of happineſs. 
Nothing can preſerve them from the miſeries of 

'— 0 this 


®* Boerh. Aphor. 1255. Podagra, ſemper idem, qua- 
cunque demum cauſa ortus, ubi naturz ſuæ decurſum non 


turbatum abſolvit, ſequi ſolet ætatem matura majorem tri- 
ginta, & plurium, annorum. 


Syden. Oper. p. 435. Podagra eos dee ſenes in- 

vadit, qui poſtquam meliores vitæ dies mollius ac delicatius, 
tranſegerint, epulis lautioribus, vino, aliiſque liquoribus 
ſpirituoſis, liberalius indulgentes, tandem ob pigritiam zta- 
tis ingraveſcentis ſemper comitem, ea corporis exercitia pe- 
nitus amiſere, quibus juvenes adſueverant. 


this diſorder, but a well-adviſed plan of liſe, and 
a cautious rational government of themſelves, 


The rheumatiſm after a ſingle attack; has 
in a thouſand inſtances never returned; afid 
where it has, the patient could generally aſſign 
an external evident cauſe of relapſe. When 
| gout has once made its appearance, it generally 
recurs *, and often without any obvious cauſe, - 
but eſpecially when it is treated ſo improperly. 

and with ſuch great neglect, as is frequently 
to be obſerved. No one practice can poſſibly 
ſerve for all the different ſpecies of the gout. 
The variety of the diſeaſe demarids' a corre- 
ſpondent variety of practice. Where one per- 
ſon has received real benefit from the quack- 
iſh arts he may have employed, and not per- 
haps withogt à vain hope of relief, nine, at 
the loweſt computation, have endangered, or 
abſolutely ruined their conſtitutions. 


Cold is almoſt always the remote cauſe of 
rheumatiſm, which 1s therefore a diſeaſe of cold 
ſeaſons and cold countries, ſcarce known to the 

Inhabitants 


* Dr. Gregory obſerves that the gout is more apt to re- 


turn at ſtated ſeaſons than the cheumazilen, Elem. of Prac- 
tice, p. 192. IRS 
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inkabitants of hotter climates. A fit of the 
gout may be haſtened by any unaccuſtomed - 
application of cold, but very commonly re- 
curs without it. It claims the aid of other re- 
mote cauſes, equally powerful, which frequently 
undermine the foundation of the conſtitution. 
L refer here to the neglect of exerciſe; exceſs 
in venery; intenſe application of mind; late 
hours; intemperance in diet, reſpecting its qua- 
lity as well as quantity; the paſſions of the 
mind, particularly grief and envy; with many 
other cauſes, the powers of which ſeem to be 
too much deſpiſed, becauſe perhaps they are too 
little underſtood. 7 


The gout may attack men of every ſize 
and temperament; but it has been obſerved 
to be particularly partial to thoſe of a large 
ſize, of a full habit *, of the ſanguine phleg- 
matic or ſanguine melancholic temperament, 
with a peculiar coarſeneſs of the cuticle. The 
N affords not the leaſt ground for ſuch 
G A 


* Vid. Boerh. Aphor. 1255 3 magnum, craſſum, 
plenum, &c. 

Syden. Oper. p. 435. Ad hæc, iſti qui huic morbo ſunt 
obnoxii, crania habent grandiuſcula, babitu corporis ut 
plurimum ſant pleniori, homido & lune, 4 &c. 
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a mark of diſtinction. They who are afflifted 
with the gout, are by conſtitution very liable 
to be afflicted with the ſtone or gravel *. . 


The rheumatiſm appears indiſcriminately in 
either ſex. The gout is more common to 


men, ſeldom attacking females, unleſs being 
born with the temperament ſtrongly marked, 


they have been alſo more than ordinarily ſubject 
to its cauſes. 5 | 


Rheumatiſm is very rarely preceded by 8 


fections of the ſtomach and nervous ſyſtem, 
fimilar to thoſe which almoſt regularly precede 
a fit of the gout. Sometimes flatulency, colic 
pains, indigeſtion, want of appetite, with de- 
jected ſpirits, are the forerunners of an attack. 
Sometimes an uncommon voracity or keenneſs 
of appetite, foretells its immediate approach. 


I may add too, as ſigns of a fimilar event, va- 
rious affections of internal parts, as of the head 
or breaſt, with great anxiety and want of 


ſleep. Such affections, uncommon in rheuma- 
tic caſes, determine ſtrongly in favor of the 
gout. 1 8 

The 


* Syden. Oper. p. 442. 


- 6 a. r eee 2 
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The pain in rheumatiſm is for the moſt part 
ſeated in the larger joints, as in the ancle, 
the knee, the elbow, or the ſhoulder, and 
extends along the muſcular fleſh. The gouty 
pain is more confined it generally appears in 
the ſmaller joints of the hands or feet, and very 
commonly in the great toe. In future attacks 
of the gout, the pain may occur alſo in the 
larger joints; but the diſtinction of the diſeaſe 
being made from the previous affections, this 
circumſtance will create but little ambiguity. 
Beſides, when the gout has continued long, 
the alternation with internal affections, and 
the frequent recurrence of fits, will ſtill tend 
clearly to remove every appearance of uncer- 
tainty *. | 


It is thus we diſtinguiſh the gout from the 
rheumatiſm. Though no one of the diſcrimi- 
nating marks, here enumerated, would alone 

ſufficiently characterize either diſeaſe, yet the 
Whole taken together will almoſt univerſally af- 
ford juſt ground for diſtinction. Should it hap- 
pen - (which ſometimes 1s really the caſe) that 
both diſeaſes exiſt at once in the ſame patient, 
the practitioner regulating his conduct accord- 
we G 2 e 3 

* Syden. Oper. p. 439. 
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ing to the particulars of combination, will af. 
ter having made a cautious diſcrimination of 
the ſymptoms, proceed with ſafety to che me- 
thod of cure. 


Having founded this diſtin&tion, I "Hal 
| ſpeak of the abuſe and neglect of blood-letting 
in the gout; both which have ſometimes been 
attended with alarming and even fatal events. 
We ſhould conſtantly remember what experi- 
ence ſteadily confirms, that in the gout great 
_ evacuations of whatever kind, but eſpecially by 
blood - letting, cannot in general be ſafely ad-. 
mitted. Blood- letting however ought by no 
means to be excluded from our practice. It 


is ſometimes abſolutely neceſſary in the gout, ax 


well to preſerve life, as to mitigate the excruci- 
ating violence of pain. 


When the diſorder bugits at an early period 
of life; when the conſtitution of the patient is 

robuſt and plethoric z when the gout is of tho 
regular kind, ſeated in the extremity, attended 
with violent pain, redneſs and ſwelling of the 
part, with reſtleſſneſs and anxiety, with fre- 
- quency, ſtrength, and perhaps hardneſs of the 
pulſe, general and topical bleeding becomes an 


uſeful remedy. When too the gout quits the 
- ex- 
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extremity, and affects with inflammation any 
of the viſees, a th brain, the lungs or the 
ſtomach, veneſection is as neceſſary for the 
preſervation of life, as in the original inflath- 
mations of thoſe organs 


In ſome cafes even of ſpaſmolic affection of 
internal parts, as of the lungs or inteſtines, 
pain, vigor and fulneſs of habit may require a 
moderate evacuation of blood. But this remark 
leads me to mention the dangers which ariſe 
from unwarrantable freedom in the uſe of the 
lancet. Too many have experienced the fatal - 
conſequences of blood-lerrng, imprudently em- 
ployed 7. When the diſeaſe has long exiſted 
in the conſtitution, and weakened it by repeated 
attacks; when it is become itregular, and is 
thrown but very mn, on the extremities, 

alter- 


* Gregory's Elem. of Practice, $ 404. f it are any 
of the viſcera along with feyer and the ſymptoms of topical 
ivflammation, it mould be treated like any other inflamma- 
tory fever affecting the ſame part, while the abvve-named 
OPENS ee A the difeafe to the 
we. 


* Boer. Aphor. 1270. Ex u deducitur, venæſec- 
| tionem non attingere mali materiam, ſedem, cauſam: pro- 
deſſe tamen aliquando caſu, n & vires ur- 

geutes minuendo. | 
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alternating frequently with ſpaſms of internal 


parts, but not producing external inflamma- 


tion; then bleeding is evidently unſafe, and ex- 


poſes the conſtitution more certainly to danger- 


ous interior affections of the primary organs of 
life. Hence ariſe the convulſive aſthma, apo- 


plexy, ſpaſms of the ſtomach and W and 


many other fatal Wen 8 5 


ne en t brite — it only 
remains to give three more examples of the 
abuſe of blood - letting; one ſelected from erup- 


tive diſeaſes; a ſecond, from hemorrhages; a 
third, from thoſe complaints which are attend- 
ed with an encreaſed ſecretion, chiefly of mucus, 
though ſometimes intermixt with blood“. The 
diſeaſes then to be confidered ſhall be the mea - 


ſles, uterine floodings, and the catarrh. 


The Meaſles being a diſeaſe extremely com- 
mon, errors of practice are liable to be frequent- 


ly repeated. Blood- letting is of ſuch peculiar 

ſervice in the meaſles, that the ſucceſsful treat. 
ment of the diſeaſe turns principally on its pro- 
per uſe. Some, no doubt, have preſcribed bleed- 


1 * MS 
An order of diſeaſes, named by Dr. Cullen yrorLU- 


VIa, and defined, —pyrexia cum excretione aucta naturaliter 


non ſanguinea. Synop. Noſol. Method. p. 304. 
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ing without neceſſity, and ſome to exceſs; but, 
waving that point, we will venture to affirm what 
is well known to the faculty, that the negle& 
of this evacuation has often rendered the meaſles 
of great fatality, which is the more lamentable, 
becauſe the medical art, properly exerciſed, 
might eaſily have prevented it. The contagi- 
ous matter of the meaſles generally tends to 
excite an inflammatory ſtate of the ſyſtem. It 
acts likewiſe in a peculiar manner upon the 
| lungs, as well as the external teguments. 
Hence the regular appearance of catarrhal 
fymptoms attended with cough. From this 
| ſource alone, the danger of the diſeaſe generally 
_ ariſes; a danger ſo conſiderable, that, from 
miſtaken doctrine concerning the cauſes of it, 
the meaſles and their conſequences have fre- 
quently been found almoſt as fatal as the ſmall- 
pox. The catarrhal affection, eſpecially in 
inflammatory habits, is extremely liable, even 
after the eruption at its uſual time has diſap- 
peared, to proceed to inflammation of the 
lungs. This inflammation, left to nature, ei- 
ther proves ſuddenly fatal from extravaſation 
or gangrene; or terminates in ſuppuration; or 
forms hardened knots or tubercles in the lungs, 
which diſpoſe the perſon to habitual coughs, 
eſpecially during the winter ſeaſon, and fre- 

n 
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quently induce at laſt a ſpitting of blood, ul- 
ceration of the lungs, and a lingering confump- 
tive death. Hence, to avoid all theſe evils, 
appears the neceſſity of copious repeated eva - 
cuations of blood . Strange that fuch utihap- 
py effects ſhould- have been unexpectodly at- 
tendant on the miſmanagement of ſo eommon 
> remedy, in fo common a complaint. 


Uterine Floodings, in the preſent age, are a 
more frequent diſeafe than they formerly were. 
They ſometimes depend principally on exceſs 

'* Dr. Mead, after having taken notice of the bad effects 
of neglecting blood-letting in the meaſles, abſerves, © that 
as this peſtilential diſeaſe is of kin ta the fmall-pox, it re- 
quires a management not very different from the ſame, 
which we have recommended in that diſtemper. Blood muſt 
be taken away in the beginning, according to the age and 
ſtrength of the patient. It is beſt if poſſible to do this before 
Lie eruption of the puſtules, but if they are already come 
out it muſt however be taken away. For the greateſt danger 
is an inflammation of the lungs, which cannot be prevented 
too ſoon. Therefore in the height of the fever alſo, although 
bleeditng was not neglected in the beginning, yet it is ſame- 
times neceſſary to repeat it. And in the laſt place, at the 
end of the diſeaſe, when the fin is now growing dry and 
the ſcales falling off, it will be a great error not to open 2 
vein again, that by this means a flax of humors upon the 
breaſt and inteliines, and the ſymptoms of a heftic fever and 


comander may be happily prevented.“ 
Dr. Mead, Cap. vi. de Morbillis, 
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bf blood as their cauſe, but oftener on à lofs 
of tone in the general fyſtem, and a topical re- 
laxation of the. uterine veſſels. In the firſt 
caſe, moderate bleeding is no inefficacious re- 
medy. In the latter, it encreaſes debility, 


| renders the blood mote ſerous, and therefore 


2ggravates the diſeaſe. Hence an evident ſource 
of abuſe, which ſome have unfortunately dif- 
covered by experience; When plethora occurs, 
the peruvidn bark and ſtimulants tend to aug- 
ment the morbid evacuation, to protract the 
diſeaſe, and to haſten its pernicious conſequen- 
ces. When weakneſs, with relaxation, is the 
_ cauſe, the improper uſe of the lancet concurs 
with the diſorder, irrecoverably to deſtroy the 
conſtitution by encreaſing that weakneſs, which, 
attended with a miſerable train of depreſſive 
ſymptoms, often terminates in dropſical ſwell- 
ings, and in death. It is obſervable, that the 
diſeaſes peculiar to females have not been fo 
thoroughly examined into, and underſtood, as 
their frequency and importance ſeem to require. 


The Catarrh, from the ſituation of our iſland, 

and from the ſudden viciſſitudes of weather 
with reſpe& to heat and cold, may, with the 
ſtriẽteſt propriety, be looked upon as the en- 
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quently induce at laſt a ſpitting of blood, ut: 
ceration of the lungs, and a lingering confump- 
tive death. Hence, to avoid all theſe evils, 
appears the neceſſity of copious repeated: eva- 
cuations of blood *. Strange that fuch unhap: 
py effects ſhould have been unexpectedly at- 
tendant on the miſmanagement of ſo eommon 
a remedy, in fo common a complaint. 


Uterine Floodings, in the preſent age, are a 
more frequent diſeaſe than they formerly were. 
They ſometimes depend principally on exceſs 

* Dr. Mead, after having taken notice of the bad effects 
of neglecting blood - letting in the meaſles, abſerves, © that 
as this peſlilential diſeaſe is of kin to the fmall-pox, it re- 
quires a management not very different from the ſame, 
which we have recommended in that diſtemper. Blood muſt 
be taken away in the beginning, according to the age and 
ſtrength of the patient. It 1s beſt if poſſible to do this before 
the eruption of the puſtules, but if they are already come 
out it muſt however be taken away. For the. greateſt danger 
is an inflammation of the lungs, which cannot be prevented 
too ſoon. Therefore in the height of the fever alſo, although 
| bleeding was not negleted in the beginning, yet it is ſame- 
times neceſſary to repeat it. And in the laſt place, at the 
end of the diſeaſe, when the ſin is now growing dry and 
the ſcales falling off, it will be a great error not to open 2 
vein again, that by this means a flax of humors upon the 
breaſt and inteliines, and the ſymptoms of a hectie fever and 


— may be happily prevented.“ 
Dr. Mead, op. vi. de Morbillis. 
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bf blood as their cauſe, but oftener on a loſs 
of tone in the general fyſtem, and a topical re- 
laxation of the uterine veſſels. In the firſt 
caſe, moderate bleeding is no inefficaeious re- 
medy. In the latter, it encreaſes debility, 
rendets the blood mote ſerous, and therefore 
aggravates the diſeaſe. Hence an evident ſource 
of abuſe, which ſome have unfortunately dif- 
covered by experience. When plethora occurs, 
the peruvian bark and ſtimulants tend to aug- 
ment the morbid evacuation, to protract the 
diſeaſe; and to haſten its pernicious conſequen- 
ces. When weakneſs, with relaxation, is the 
cauſe, the improper uſe of the lancet concurs 
with the diſorder, irrecoverably to deſtroy the 
conſtitution by encreaſing that weakneſs, which, 
attended with a miſerable train of depreſſive 
ſymptoms, often terminates in dropſical ſwell 
ings, and in death. It is obſervable, that the 
diſeafes peculiar to females have not been fo 
thoroughly examined into, and underſtood, as 

their frequency and importance ſeem to require. 


The Catarrh, from the ſituation of our iſland, 
and from the ſudden viciſſitudes of weather 
with reſpect to heat and cold, may, with the 
ſtriẽteſt propriety, be looked upon as the en- 
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demic diſeaſe of Great Britain. It is a fatal 
diſeaſe indeed, not becauſe efficacious means of 
cure are wanting, but becauſe the frequent oc- 
currence of ſlight attacks, leſſening men's atten- 
tion to it, has taught them in all caſes too 
much to neglect the catarrh, till its conſequen- 
ces are vigorouſly rooted. and become ſeverely 
felt“. The danger of a conſumption, or of the 
ſpurious peripneumony +, both ſo frequently 
induced by repeated colds, ſhould deter the in- 
habitants at leaſt of this country from conſider- 
ing the catarrh as a trivial complaint, and one 
therefore which may be ſafely neglected or com- 
mitted to the practical kill of * illiterate 
| Nen, 


Monro Mil. Dif. Hoſp. p. 124 ws Coughs were very 


frequent during the winter, and-when the weather was wet 
and cold. They were often accompanied with pains of the 
breaſt, and when neglected, obſtructions, tubercles, and 
ſuppurations were apt to form in the lungs, and the diſeaſe 
to o end! in a conſumption”, ; 


+ The FOI peripneumony ariſes NEE Fun A 
relaxation of the mucous glands of the bronchia or air-veſ- 
ſels. There is an encreaſed ſecretion of mucus, attended 


with acough, which is particularly troubleſome in the morn. 


vg. This diſeaſe, if neglected, or not properly treated, be- 
comes in time obſtinately fixt, and frequently proves dange- 


- ous, and even fatal. The patient is ſuffocated with phlegm, 
Miche is not able to expectorate. 
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perſoh. This caution, were its validity univer- 
fally known and acknowledged, might be the 
means of preſerving numbers of valuable lives. 


The catarrh is an inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the lungs *; and when it occurs 
in plethoric habits, complicated with a degree 
of peripneumonic inflammation, attended with 
fever, pain in the breaſt, and violence of cough, 
it urgently requires the immediate operation of 
veneſection +. The neglect of this evacuation 
at ſuch conjuncture, leads to all the alarming 
conſequences pointed out under the article of 
1 + There are few practitioners who have 

os: not 


Dr. Fordyce's Elem. of Practice, p. 287. „“ Catarrh is 
an inflammation of, or greater ſecretion from the mucous 

membrane of the noſe, eyes, throat, mouth, or lungs, and 

properly ſhould be divided into different diſeaſes”, 

Greg. Elements, p. 145. © In the beginning of the ca- 

_ tarrhal fever, there is commonly a flight inflammatian of the 

mucous membrane with little ſecretion, which becomes more 


ns apts and leſs acrid as the inflammation ſubſides. 


+ Obſervaticns on the Diſ. of the AY, Pp. 163. — Mon- 
ro's Dif. Mil. Hoſp. p. 125. 


* Greg. Elements, ſect. 284. Catarrh is ſeldom dan- 
gerous of it{elf, when the conſtitution is ſound, and the pa- 
tient not far advanced in life ; but when it is neglected, or 
continues long, it brings on obſtruRions in the lungs, hæ- 


moptoe, 
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not 'been witneſſes of too many ſad ſpeftaciey 
from this abuſe of medicine. The quantity of 
blood to be drawn ſhould in this as well as in 
other caſes, be regulated by the urgency of the 
complaint. At the ſame time it is an indubita- | 
ble fact, that the oppoſite error of repeatedly 
bleeding without neceſſity, has greatly injured 
many conſtitutions. The catarrh very frequently 
attacks delicate relaxed habits, which are render · 
ed highly irritable from exceſs of heat, and un. 
happily obnoxious to the diſeaſe from the ſlighe- 
eſt expoſure to cold. In theſe, as well as in 
more robuſt conſtitutions, the catarrh is often 
perfectly pure, unaccompanied with peripneu- 
monic affection, or ſuch other ſymptoms as in- 
dicate bleeding. Here veneſection, eſpecially 
if unneceſſarily repeated, is not only attended 
with thoſe general bad effects which have been 
already deſcribed, but renders the patient more 
liable to a relapſe. In nervous debilitated ha- 
bits, it tends, eſpecially if the patient be wea- 
kened by the too free uſe of ſudorifics, of laxa- 
tives, and of emetics, to ſink the conſtitution | in- 

 ſupportably 
woptoe, phthifis pulmonalis, and a diſpoſition to future ca- 
tarrhs. It ſometimes terminates in violent angina or perip- 
neumony, or induces an inflammation of latent tubercles in 
the lungs, It often brings on a peripneumonia notha in old 
people.” 55 
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ſupportably low, to create dejection of ſpirits, 
and to induce hyſterical or hypochondriac afl. 


I come now to give an example or two of the 
abuſe and neglect of blood - letting in Nervous 
Diſorders. For this purpoſe it is intended to 
mention only a few facts out of the hiſtories of 


the epilepſy, the hyſterical affection, — 
choly and madneſs *, abs 


* 


Wich reſpedt to Epileptic and Hyſterical Diſ- 
orders, it is obſervable, that among a variety 
of prediſpoſing cauſes, two are principally to 
be guarded againſt ; I mean plethora + and de- 
bility. Both often occaſion a morbid mobility 
of habit, which tends greatly to induce thoſe 
8 When the plethoric ſtate prevails, 

blood- 


The abuſe of Wood nag might have been mentioned 

in the apoplexy, pally, hypochondriafis, and many other 
nervous diſorders. For, in theſe, bleeding is often omitted 
where it was indicated, and employed where it was impro- 
per. When the conſtitution is plethoric, bleeding is indiſ- 
penfable in theſe complaints, eſpecially in the apoplexy and 
palſy. It ſometimes gives very great relief in hypochondri- 
ac diforders. But the numbers of nervous complaints are ſo 
great, that it would be far beyond the deſign of the author 
to enter minutely into this ſubjeR. | 

+ Vid. Van. Swiet. Comm, 1 in Aphor. p: 1075. 
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blood- letting is a promiſing means of relief *, 


but when debility is the cauſe of the diſeaſe, 


that evacuation always encreaſes its violence, 
It is often difficult to draw the exact line of 
diſtinction between theſe two oppoſite cauſes, 
which frequently approach each other ſo nearly 


as to require the acuteſt diſcernment to aſcer- 


tain with accuracy their ſeparate action. An 
undiſtinguiſhing practice in ſuch cafes muſt 
evidently bear upon the face of it the plaineſt 
marks of abſurdity. Yet ſuch undiſtinguiſhing 


practice is ſometimes apparent even to the moſt. - 

ſuperficial obſerver. Errors too in caſes ſo ob-. 
vious as hardly to leave room for the poſſibility ' 
of a miſtake in relation to the cauſes of plethora 


'or debility, have frequently been committed 
by drawing cas too freely or in too ſmall a 
*. 8 oo e ; 


Hyſterical Complaints, even in hs fulleſt 


"habits, may be treated with more moderate 
bleeding. But the epilepſy, dependent on ple. 
thora, requires large evacuations, and admits 
of little relief from weak irreſolute practiee. 
| e eee 

* River. Prax. Med. cap. vii. p. 22. Poſtea fi plenitu- 
dinis notæ appareant, aut æger fit ſanguineo temperament 
2 phlebotomia erit celebranda. 


*.. Ez oat de os oi. 1 * "Si 
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One diſtinction I would further add. There 
are obvious reaſons for believing that a part 
of the ſyſtem may be too copiouſly ſupplied 
with blood, while the other: parts are evidently 
under a ſtate of inanition *. Or in other words, 
the natural balance of the circulation may, in 
conſequence. of the occurrence of topical deter- 
minations of blood to particular parts, not be 
equably maintained. Such a determination to 
the brain is on very juſt grounds ſuppoſed by 
Dr. Cullen to be no unfrequent cauſe of epi- 
leptic fits; though, at the ſame time, the ge- 
neral 8 be neither ſtrong nor plethoric. 

. 3 Theſe 


an as wb Qi 


„ ** years ago 1 had TR, my care a th of 3 
where there was the ſtrongeſt evidence of topical congeſtion 
in the head, and great emptineſs of the general ſyſtem. A 
lady, twenty-five years of age, who had led a very ſeden- 
tary life, and whoſe conſtitution Was extreamly weak, was 
ſeized with a palſy on the right fide of her neck, in conſe- 
quence of which her head continually inclined to the. left 
fide. Her pulſe was very weak and irregular. Her appe- 
tite but indifferent, She was ſubje& to violent head-achs, 
and an uncommon pulſation i in the arteries of the head, which 
frequently diſturbed her reſt. When the pulſation of the ar- 
teries in the head was the ſtrongeſt, her paralytic affection 
was the moſt troubleſome. By the uſe of the bark, topical 
bleeding, bliſtering, a moderate diet, and regular continu» 
ed exerciſe, ſhe was reſtored, in the ſpace of three WO, 
to a — ſtate of health. 


— — — 
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Theſe caſes unfortunately are very liable to be 
miſtaken. But if the cauſe be aecufately aſcer- 
tained, and a judicious method of treatment 
ſpeedily adopted; the patient will ſometimes 
find himſelf unenpectedly freed from the alarm. 


ing attacks of ſo terrible a complaint. In ſuch 


caſes of topical congeſtion in the head, with a 
feeble pulſe and great weakneſs, general bleed- 
ing cannot be uſed with impunity ; but topical 
bleeding; prudently employed; is very conducive 
to the cure of the diforder. The management 


of ſuch a caſe is ſo extremely nice and difficul;, 


that it need not raiſe our ſurpriſe to find the 
cauſe of it frequently overlooked and neglect- 
ed, till the Pep by habit is become irre- 
moveably fixt. 5 


We proceed to obſerve how greatly the lan- 


cet has contributed to enhance the dreadful ſuf- 
| ferings of the Unfortunate Lunatic. We leave 


it to caſuiſts and philoſophers to expatiate at 


large on the inhumanity of thoſe men, if they 


deſerve the appellation, who, from mercenary 
views, conduct theſe unhappy creatures to a 


private mad-houſe, and then, under the ſpeci- 


ous pretence of adminiſtering to their relief, 
bleed them till nature exhauſted ſinks under the 


diſcharge. 


Me- 


OF. BLOOD-LETTING 6 


Melancholy generally takes place in the me- 
lancholic temperament z madneſs either in the 
melancholic or in the ſanguine. In the melan- 
cholic, both diſeaſes alternately prevailing, ſome- 
times form a moſt unhappy complication. In 
a fit of madneſs, the brain evidently appears to- 
be in an excited ſtate, ſimilar in ſome degree 
to what occurs during the violence of anger. 
Hence may be explained the uncommon ſtrength 
of lunatics, with their almoſt incredible power 
of reſiſting ſleep and hunger“, as well as the 
ſedative effects of cold, opium, and other nar- 
cotic remedies. When the violence of the fit 
is abated, the nervous energy ſeems ſunk and 
depreſſed. Theſe two oppoſite ſtates of the ſyſ- 
tem are very properly comprehended by Dr. 
Cullen, under the general terms of Excitement 
and Collapſe; terms not intended for the con- 
cealment of fallacious theory, but only to be 

E of indubirable facts +. 


3 a affections of the brain, as 
abſceſſes, effuſions, preternatural oſſifications, 
& c. have been found on diſſection to be the 
. cauſes of * and — Af. 


Van Swieten in Aphor. 1120. 


+ Cull-Inft, Med. $ cxxx, 


66 OF BLOOD-LETTING. 
fections very ſimilar to theſe have alſo been fre- 
quently known to excite vertigo, pain of the 
head, apoplexy, palſy, epilepſy, fatuity, and 
the like ſtubborn maladies *®. How ſuch appa- 
rently: fimilar cauſes are able to effect ſuch 
great diverſity of appearance, is a problem 
which has hitherto been found too difficult for 
human penetration to ſolve. Yet no one 
doubts that madneſs frequently occurs when 
not induced by ſuch fixt topical affections. 
The alarming ſuddenneſs of an attack, and the 
diſeaſe continuing for a ſhort time and then 
perfectly diſappearing, ſufficiently evince the 
validity of this doctrine. Diſſections too in- 
diſputably confirm it. — The art of medicine 
may relieve even in thoſe caſes of fixt topical 
affection. In others ariſing from plethora, it 
may aſſiſt to forward and complete a cure which 
nature alone could never have made. When 
the juſt management of the lancet is not 
able to mitigate the rage of madneſs, this is 
frequently too probable a ſign of the obdurate 
nature of the cauſe. How often that manage- 
ment is not juſt, I will not pretend to deter- 
mine. Let it ſuffice on this ſubject to obſerve, 
that when madneſs r in the ſanguine tem- 


perament, 


* Vid. Gregory' s Elem. $ 251. —— Morgagni de Sed. & 
Cauſ. Morb. 
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perament, nothing but ſudden, copious, and 
repeated bleedings can moderate or remove an 
excitement, which is the higheſt that is known to 
human nature. The plethoric ſtate of the ſyſ- 
tem and the ſanguine turgeſcence of the brain, 
calling loudly for the lancet, will aſſiſt in regu- 
lating its uſe ®. Ar the ſame time, the princi- 
ples of the inſtitutions of medicine will re- 
mind the phyſician, that bounds. are fixed 
to his practice, beyond which, if he raſhly 
venture, the conſequence may be fatal to his 
patient. When melancholy riſes to madneſs, 
blood - letting undoubtedly becomes a neceſſary 
means of relief ; but in ſuch a caſe, the cir- 
cumſtance of the temperament claims our at- 
tention, and requires us to be ſomewhat more 
ſparing of the vital fluid; otherwiſe, when the 
fit of madneſs is over, the gloomy miſeries of 
- melancholy may return with redoubled vio- 
lence. | 

12 SE C- 


* Mania vero enata in robuſtis, vegetis, floridz etatis, ple- 
thoricis, calidis, ſanatur iiſdem mediis, ac ſpecies epilepſiæ; 
miſſione ſanguinis iterata ; purgatione forti, &c. — Boerh. 
Aphor. 1127. 


+ Vid. Boerhaave Aphor. 1115. — Symptomata leniendo 
per venæſectionem, &c. 
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E active nature. The effects of their abuſe 
are frequently dangerous and ſtriking. The 
imprudent uſe, as well as the neglect of them, 


* — 
« 44 * 


is ſometimes unexpectediy attended with fatal 


8 conſequences. Omitting the lation of ſingle 


caſes, we ſhall dwell principally on the con- 


fideration of thoſe facts, the knowledge of 
which promiſes to be of the moſt general utility. 


 Emetics 


e In univerſum itaque hic abuſus nocet . prefidia ad- 
verſe valetudinis in ſecunda conſumendo, adſuetudinem cum 
menti, tum corpori, inducendo, qua tandem neceſſaria red- 
dantur, particulis alienis, indomabilibus, ſuccos inficiendo, 
vi non propria partes laceſſendo, fatigando, regulares na- 
tpre motus Mterturbando, ejuſque penſum ingeſta materie 
non alibili aggravan do, &c. Pathol. Inſt. § 484. 


METICS and PuRGaTIvEs are remedies of an 
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Emetics excite fiekneſs, attended more or 
leſs with a ſenſe of anxiety and oppreſſion. 
After the fickneſs. has continued fome time, an 
effort is made in the canſtitution to expel the 
offending ſubſtance; which therefore is at laſt 
evacuated by the action of vomiting. To com- 
plete this effort of the ſyſtem, a full inſpiration 
1s made; the pylorus * is ſpaſmodically cloſed ; 


— 


the natural periſtaltic motion of the ſtomach is 
inverted; the midriff is relaxed; and the ab- 
dominal muſcles are thrown into ſtrong con- 
vulſive action +. Hence various kinds of cru- 
dities, of noxious and putrid matters, are hap- = 
pily removed. The gaſtric fluid is ſecreted in 
greater quantity than uſual. The biliary and 
Pancreatic ducts are emulged, and the ſecre- 
tion of the liver and pancreas augmented, along 
with that of the glands of the ſuperior part of 
the inteſtinal tube. Thus fluids which ſtagna- 
ted, are put in motion; morbid congeſtions 
LE accumulations are prevented. T excre· 


® Cheſelden's Anatomy, p- 151. 2 The ſtomach has two | 
orifices, both on its upper part; the left, through which 
the ahment paſſes into the ſtomach, is named cardia; and 


the right, through which it is conveyed out of the ſtomach, 
is named pylorus.” 


+ Vid. Haller Elem. Phyſologiz, tom. 6, p. 281. * 
Hunter's Le&. on Anatomy. 
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tion of mucus from the lungs is promoted; The 
general abſorption of the ſyſtem is encreaſed. 
The circulation is rendered freer ; the blood 
diffuſed more equably over the ſyſtem; and to- 
pical determinations in many inſtances leſſened 
or removed. The circulation being reſtored to 
the ſurface, ſpaſmodic contractions of the cuta- 
neous veſſels are efficaciouſly reſiſted, if not re- 
ſolved ; and the cuticular and pulmonary exha · 
lations very ſenſibly promoted. A commotion 
alſs is excited in the nervous ſyſtem, whoa is 
often highly —_ in nervous diſorders *, 


Thee effefts are conſequent on the a&tion of 
vomiting excited by an emetic, particularly by 
the antimonial emetic tartar. But it may fre. 

quently be adviſeable to exhibit remedies of that 
nature in ſuch divided doſes, as only to produce 
a degree of nauſea ; which being kept up for 
ſame time, tends powerfully to induce a relax- 
ation-of the ſurface, to ſolve cutaneous ſpaſm, 
and to act as a mild and ſafe ſudorific. Part 
of the emetie too, paſſing out of the ſtomach, 
may operate gently on the bowels and become 

a very —_— laxative. Such operation may 


55 LeR. on Mar. Med. p. 460.—Elem. of Therapeutics, 
part 11. chap. 1. 
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sfren be obtained by the uſe-of Dr. James's 
powder; but ſtill more ſteadily, by that of 
emetic tartar, a ſafe and efficacious: antimonial, 
poſſeſſed of almoſt every deſireable quality. 
Somewhat ſtrange a indeed it ſeems, that ſo Vac 
luable a febrifuge, and the modes of its ad- 
_ miniſtration, ſhould not be more generally 
known. When the'uſe of a remedy. has been 
aſcertained by the experience of the ableſt phy- 
ſicians, and generouſly made public to the 
world, one cannot but think that to be igno- 
rant of the leading facts concerning it, argues 
at og great inattention. 


When taken into the ſtomach, A Re: 
medies by their action on the alimentary ca- 
nal, generally ſtimulate and. encreaſe the pe- 
riſtaltic motion. Hence the contents of the 
_ firſt paſſages are evacuated ; whether they were 
become hurtful to the containing parts from 
their accumulated quantity, or from an acquired 
acrimony in conſequence of having proceeded 
roo far in the latter ſtages of fermentation. The 
ſecretion from the numerous exhalant arteries, 
opening into the cavity of the inteſtines, is 
greatly encreaſed. The mucous glands, whoſe 
uſe it is to ſeparate from the blood 2 mild unc- 

tuous 
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tuous fluid to lubricate and defend from i injury 
the ſenſible internal coat of the bowels, are 
made copiouſly to ſecrete their mucus. Other 
ſecretions too, ſubſervient to the purpoſe of di- 
geſtion, are augmented by the ſtimulus of the 
remedy. I mean the ſecretions of the bile, the 
gaſtric fluid and the pancreatic juice. Conſi- 
dering the ſize of the larger ſecretory glands 
contained. in the abdomen, and the immenſe 
number of ſmaller ones every where crowded 
between the coats of a long tract of inteſtine, 
together with an infinity of exhalant arte- 
ries; it is obvious that by the action of pur- 
gative remedies; a conſiderable evacuation of 
fluids, eſpecially of the ſerous kind, may rea- 
dily be obtained. Hence the utility of ſuch 
remedies in caſes of abdominal congeſtion, of 
fulneſs of the ſyſtem, or of topical determina- 
tions of blood, where ſuch an evacuation may, 
be required. It ſhould at the ſame time be al- 
ways remembered, that the diſcharge i in conſe- 
quence of the action of purgatives, proceeding 
from ſuch a variety of ſecretory organs, will 
be ſlowly made, and conſequently unfit for pro- 
ducing that ſudden relaxation of the ſangui- 
ferous ſyſtem, which is often found ſo highly 
| beneficial in the cure of diſorders. Where that 


7%. dr ENETfcs 


effect is principally intended to be produced, 

blood-letting is preferable to purgatives, and 
is not to be ſuperſeded by their uſe. But when 
from debility the lancet cannot be employed 
with ſafety, and till ſome evacuation ſhall be 
thought neceſſary, gentle purging may 188 
quently be excited to advantage « 


After this axtieral enumeration of the effects 

of emetic and purgative remedies, I proceed 
briefly to give ſome examples of the Abuſe and 
Neglect of them; 


The Unneceſfary Uſe of fuch medicines is 
notorious. The freedom with which they are 
ſometimes employed on the moſt trivial occa- 


ſions, would almoſt perſuade one to believe, 
that ſome were of opinion, they might be ex- 


hibited not only without danger, but with ab- 
ſolute impunity. On the contrary, both eme- 
tics and purgatives of every different kind, are. 
unnatural to the human conſtitution. They are 
capable of conſiderably exciting the action of 
the alimentary canal, and of inducing a ſtate of 
debility, which may render it unable to diſcharge 


the 


Leck. on Mat. Med. p. 474. Diſſert. Inaug. de Feb. 
Cont. Medend, 
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the neceſſary functions of the 8 with 
caſe, conſtancy, and vigor 7. 


The habit of taking needleſs emetics a 
laxatives, is ſo pernicious in itſelf, that not a 
ſingle word can plauſibly be urged in its defence. 
In many caſes, ſuch remedies indeed may only 
operate ſlowly in deſtroying the tone of the ali- 
mentary canal; but they will at laſt be found 
ſufficiently powerful to deſtroy it.—Can the 
convulſive motions of the ſtomach, needleſsly 
excited by an emetic, be borne with impunity ? 
—Can the periſtaltic motion of the bowels, 
daily admit of the. unnatural ſtimulus of an 
aloetic pill, and not ſoon difcover ſigns of its 
pernicious. effects“? Will it not conſequently 

1 1 become 
J Lect. on Mat. Med. p. 475. © As repeated emetics 
weaken the ſtomach, fo cathartics, often renewed, diminiſh 
the tone of the inteſtines and their ſenſibility alſo.” 

Gaub, Pathol. Inſt. p. 244. Evacuantium vero, uti 
frequentior abuſus, ita effectus peſſimi. Obſunt certe eo, 
quod aut plus juſto ejiciant, aut cum inutili etiam utile, 
quod retineri debebat, aut nimis præcipitanter, aut tem- 
pore modove incongruis, aut non ſuis locis. Nocent et 


emunctoriis ſtimulo, attritu, dilatatione, anaſtomoſi, infir- 
matione, &c. | 


It is unt meant to afhrm that aloes are more pernicious 1 


| than other purgatives in the ſame circumſtances. The unne- 
* 
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become flower ind weaker than natural and 
habituated at length 1 to the ſtimulus of alors, 
be found inſufficient without it to perform the 
functions of nature ?—Tn ſhort, all ſuch reme- 
dies, whether purgative or emetic, are, when 
unneceſſ arily employed for any length of time, 
very active in producing loſs of appetite, fla- 
tulence, indigeſtion, acidity, and ſpaſmodic 
pains of the ſtomach or bowels *®. When the 
uſe of them is intermitted, obſtinate coſtiveneſs 
is very liable to follow. This laſt ſymptom, in 
fuch a weak ſtate of the alimentary canal, aug- 
ments the ſeverity of all the others, which the 
unſeaſonable uſe of medicine had contributed 
to induce. Theſe remedies are found ſpeedily 
to give a temporary relief to thoſe ſymproms, 
which they not only at firſt occaſioned, but 
powerfully continue ſtill to encreaſe. Deceived 
by ſuch effects, the patient, too generally i ig- 
norant of the firſt cauſe of his diſeaſe, reſts 
often fully fatisfied with that method of treats 
ment, which he will ſometimes even attempt 
; Hole 


ceſſary — remedies of thi nature i kurtful, and 
therefore to be avoided. | 


Ses water, Harrogate water, and other mineral waters, 
pollelſed of a purgarive quality, are often uſed without the 
leaſt neceffity, arid with evident bad effects. 


ſmaller inteſtines, a quantity of bile, eſpecially 
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to defend with arguments that appear to him 
convincing, but which are fallacious and un: 
deciſive. No pradent practitioner of medicine 
would ever preſume to order either a purgative 
or an emetic, without the cleareſt evidence of 


its neceſſity, and the faireſt probability of re- 
moving a greater evil than the remedy itſelf is 


— of Morning; 


It was obſerved that, after the exhibition of 
an emetic, the mucus contained in the cavity | 
of the ſtomach, and in its mucous glands, is 
Fwacuated; and that from the inverted ver- 
micular motion of che ſyperior part of the 


if the vomiting has been ſevere, is generally 
thrown up. A practitioner, who is ignorant 
of the natural copioug ſecretion of mucus in 
the ſtomach, and of rhe effects of the inverted 
action of that organ, occaſioned by the medi- 
cine, ſuppoſes thoſe appearances of mucus and 
bile to be in every caſe truly morbid, and con- 
feſſes himſelf glad to find ſuch matters ſo effi- 
<aciouſly removed. He ſhould have under- 


mans, that an emetic will often n a ſimi- 
lar 


4 * Haller Elem. Phyſiol. tom. vi. p. 97: exvlgo ln an 
vomitu, ſub nem bike gait, | | 
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lar diſcharge from ſtomachs the moſt -ſound 


niable, that an-unhatural-quantity of mucus | 


bile is ſometimes found in the ſtomach; yet, 
doubtleſs, it is very often ſuppoſed to have 
| vgs there without any foundation at all *, 


In like n manner a na a. * 
ant often on the moſt robuſt conſtitutions, and 
indicating ſtrong digeſtion with vigorous ab- 
ſorption by the lacteal veins, is miſtaken for a 
morbid ſtate, ſuppoſed to ariſel from a defect of 
the periſtaltic motion, which is to be obviated 
by aperient remedies +. In conſequence of ſack 
premature uſe of medicine, health in time is 
converted into diſeaſe; when in fact it might 
have been effectually preſerved by light regu 
lations of Diet and Regimen, thoſe moſt im- 
portant, but much ap emma means of prevent-. 
* diſorders * þ 


1 Gregory 5 Left. on the Practice. 


+ Robuftis pauca, quam quotidie ex alimentis parant, 
fex etiam per multos dies retenta non nocet. Sah. Inft. Pa- | 


thol. 9 558. | 
t Neque enim in arte eſt, quas natura conltituit, omnes 


ſanitatum differentias coæquare; tutipſque, quod hac in par- 
te preftari poteſt, conſentanea vita ratione, quam medica- 
mentis obtinetur. Inſt, Pathol. $ 482. 
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We ſhall next ſpeak of emetics and purga- 
tives in diſeaſes, where thoſe remedies are Ne- 
. or — d HR . ö 


* indy e pee here i Ghee ibn vil 
the nauſeous acrid ſubſtances, capable of acting 
as a vomit or a purge, which mankind, traver- 
ſing the moſt diſtant regions of the world, could 
diſcover and procure, have not only been ſuc- 
ceſſively employed, but induftriouſly extolled 
as being pregnant with ſome very ſingular me- 
dicinal virtue +. The whole terraqueous globe 

has been ranſacked to furniſh ſuch rude indi- 
geſtible materials, often indeed not collected 
without conſiderable labor and expence. T hoſe 
remedies, forced by the deciſive energy of me- 
dical logic into the human ſtomach, have con- 
tributed greatly to deſtroy the nervous delicate 
texture of the alimentary tube, on the tone 


Heæc ſi vel valentifima corpora tandem peſſumdare de- 
bent, quanto citius certiuſque valetudinarios, debiliores, qui 
| nimis frequenter ex hoc abuſu ber ſibi vani * 
Inſt. Pathol. 5 484. | 


llt we read the Diſpenſatories, we ſhall find ſufficient 

proof for what is here aſſerted. It is no difficult matter to 
de reftimonics of efficacy, adduced in favour of the moſt 
inert medicines.” Lect on Mat. Med. — 
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machine is found ſo eſſentially to depend. 
Strong draſtiq Purgatives are gumerous, and 
have frequently been exhibited in an injudi- 
cious manner. Before the diſcovery of ipeca- 


coan and emetic tartar, phyſicians ſearce knew 


2 remedy; on the operation of which as an 
emetic they could rely with ſafety and ſucceſs. 
Hence they have been uſed to employ fubſtan- 


ces of a very draſtic nature, which the ſtomach 


could never receive without injury. But 
paſſing over that obſervation as pointing out 
2 defect rather than any abuſe of medicine, it 
may be aſked what can be ſaid in defence of 
thoſe who, from the unhappy violence of their 
temper, eontinue ſtil} to prefer in many caſes 


an emetie of the maſt ſevere and unmanage- 


able action, to one perfectly fafe and equally 


(if not mare) efficacious ? Strong emetics have 


induced vomiting of blood + The fibres of 


the ſtomach by over-diſtenſion, and by the vio- 


lence of their action — che ſevere opera- 
tion 


® See Neawadd' > | Chymilty 61 on 1 nedica) elt of an- 
timony, p. 131, —Lewis's Mat. Med. p. 57. 


+ Neumann obſerves, that * a few grains of the glaſs of 


antimony ſhall occaſion even mortal convulſions and inflams | 


mations.“ Chym, — Þ- 132. 


( 
1 
4 
4 
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tion of the remedy, neceſſarily loſe their tone. 
Both violent purging and vomiting, however 
induced, not only debilitare the ſtomach and 
| bowels; but by deſtroying the appetite, diſturb- 
ing digeſtion, produting a copious evacuation 
of fluids, and impeding the proceſs of nutri- 
tion, they weaken and — the whole 
conſtitution. 


In theermirting and Continued Fevers, gentle 
emetics and cooling laxatives may be employed 
with very conſiderable advantage. They will 
in ſuch caſes produce moſt of the ſalutary 
effects, which have been before enumerated, 
| When we were ſpeaking of the general action 
of emetic and purgative remedies. If the uſe 


Ea 


. Van. Swiet. Comm. in Aphor. 657 759. 
Greg. Elem. of Practice, 5 29, 58. 
Lind's eſſay on diſeaſes incident to Europeans i in hot cli- 
mates, part iii. chap. 1. p. 233. The chief objects of 
attention in all ſuch fevers are the contents of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines. Upon the patient's firſt complaint, and dus 
ring the firſt hours of the fever, while perhaps he is only 
chilly, or complains of alternate fits of heat and cold, the 
ſtomach and inteſtines ſhould be immediately cleanſed either 
by a vomit, a purge ef manna with tincture of ſena, or by 
| an oily and purging clyſter, after which the patient, eſpe- 
cially if the ſkin be moiſt, may immediately take an antimo- 
nial draught every ſix hours.” 


2. .0F-E MET-LCS 
of chem be neglected in intermittents, crudi- 
ties lodged i in the firſt paſſages, favor the recur- 
rence of fits; cutaneous ſpaſm of a more obſti- 
nate nature is apt to be formed; the paroxyſms 
are ſeverer and of longer duration; the peru- 
vian bark is found leſs efficacious; and abdo- 
minal obſtructions, ſchirroſities of the liver and 
ſpleen, ſo frequently fatal by inducing drop- 
ſies, are more liable to occur. The diſeaſe 
by habit gains ſtrength, and produces greater 
weakneſs and depreſſion of the nervous energy. 
—In continued fevers, eſpecially of the pu- 
rrid kind, a ſimilar omiſſion in not clearing 
the firſt paſſages, gives riſe to a conſiderable 
irritation, and an evident encreaſe of every fe- 
brile ſymptom *. A diarrhea too, in conſe- 
quence of the neglect, is apt to occur in the 
progreſs of the fever, which ſinks the patient's 
| ſtrength and ſpirits, and often gives an unfa- 
vourable turn to the complaint, If gentle 
purgatives be omitted in continued fevers at- 
tended with plethora, an uſeful means of low- 
ering a morbid excels of reaction in the ſyſ⸗ 
tem 


* Fordyce's Elem. of Practice, p. 147. „ The prime viz 
are to be cleared of any offending matter by gentle emetics 


and laxatives, or gliſters according to the ſtrength of the 
patient.” 
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tem is unſkilfully neglected . It is a fact at- 
teſted by phyſicians of the firſt eminence and 
authority, that a vomit, particularly emetic 
tartar, exhibited at the firſt invaſion of a fever. 
whether it be remittent 4, inflammatory, ner- 
vous or putrid f, has finally put a ſtop to its 
progreſs. The operation of the remedy in ſuch 
caſes. is variouſly explained, but the moſt plau- 
ſible conjecture ſeems to be, that it operates by 


removing the contagion from the ſtomach, by 


determining to the ſurface, and by preventing 
the formation of cutaneous ſpaſm, which giving 
conſiderable irritation to the heart and arteries, 
een reaction and the continuance of the fever. 


ö On 


* Hipp; Apher. 2. Sect, i iv, , TIC - $aguagaſges roia 
Ta A % in TE oH. G07 3a; ab H iovle xeiclis 


* by bravTies ionic, Tavew. 


+ Monro Dif. Mil. Hoſp. p. 169. In ſome caſes when 
given early, the antimonial operated both by ſtool and as a 
— and removed the fever.“ 


* Pringle” s Obſervations on the Diſ. of the Army, p. ws. 
Dr. Lind too in his treatiſe on fevers is of the ſame opinion. 
Dr. Gregory obſerves that © the paroxiſm of an intermittent 
may be prevented by gentle emetics, particularly antimo- 
vials, given ſo as only to excite a nauſea.” Elements of 
Practice, 5. 59. Exerciſe i in the open air, and a proper 
regimen, with a gentle emetic and laxative, and temperate 
bathing, will often prevent the acceſſion of feyers when threat- 
ened.“ **. $- 36. | | 


* 
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On the other hand, thoſe medicines, if they 
be uſed too freely in this order of diſeaſes, 
become hurtful and dangerous; they protract 
the duration of the fever, and ſometimes even 
render it fatal . In very ſanguine habit, the 
imprudent exhibition of an emetic, without 
the previous uſe of the lancet, has been ſaid in 
ſome inſtances to have proved fatal in conſe- 
quence of rupturing the veſſels of the brain +: 
In nervous fevers, or wherever great debility 
prevails, the operation af emetics, too fre- 
quently repeated, has, by fatiguing the patient, 
encreaſed the violence af the ſymptoms $. Co- 
Pious purging, in ſimilar caſes, has ſometimes 
brought on ſuch ſudden proſtration of ſtrength, 
as to ſink the patient irrecoverably low. In 
all thoſe critical ſtages of fevers, where life 
ſeems held only by the ſlendereſt thread, the 
moſt minute caution is required on the part 
of the phyſician. He ought indeed to be 

| 5 wiſely 


_ * Hipp, Aphor. ag. Se&, i. Na, ela de aa ice dai, . 
quilaus boguſdign 74, a tdi hieν 76 & luailla, doc xiędt· 

+ This fact has been frequently aſſerted by phyficians, 
Lectures on the Materia Medica p. 466. Emetics are very 
dangerous in congeſtions of the head. Vomiting may be 
ſuppoſed to puſh ſuch to the utmoſt violence, and to cauſe 
8 rupture of the veſlels,” &c. 


x Obleryations on the Dif. of the * p. 107 
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wiſely bold; but if he happen to be raſh, 
his illzudged method of practice will very of- 
ten be followed with the moſt gloomy catal- 
tropbe· 


With regard to the choice of emetics, ipe- 
cacoan is both a ſafe and valuable remedy, 
quick in its operation, and well adapted to the 

rpoſe of evacuating the cantents of the ſto- 
mach, It is leſs proper to be given in ſmall 
| doſes, to excite and maintain for ſome time 
fſickneſs without vomiting. — Tartar emetic, a 

compound of antimony and the tartarous acid, 
zs perfectly as ſafe *; capable of being made 
flower in its operation, and well fitted for 
exciting nauſea. It operates with great effica- 
cy, and with a fairer probability than any other 
emetic of removing entirely the ſymptoms of 
the fever, or of rendering them milder, and di- 
miniſhing the original danger of the diſeaſe. 
ns ths | — 


bo, Di&ionnaire de Chymie, tom. iii. p. 421. Tartar Eme- 
tiue. C'eſt ainfi qu'on nomme la combinaiſon de Vacide 
tarareux avec la partie metallique de Vantimoine a demi 
_ depwillee de ſon princips imflammable; c'eſt la meilleure 
et la plus ugitcy de toutes les preparations emetiques de au- 
timoig, parce que la partie metallique de ce mineral, qui 
eſt la ſeile emetique, y eſt dans Vetat ſalin & de diſſolubllite 
parfaite tans les Bqueurs aqueuſes. 
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The ſtate of a fever may indicate nauſeating 
doſes of emetic tartar, to determine the cir. 


eulation to the extreme veſſels, and acting as 


a mild relaxant, to promote a free univerſal 
perſpiration in caſes where great proſtration 


of ſtrength would evidently contraindicate full 
vomiting, 


For a fimilar intention, Dr. James's powder 
has often been exhibited with undeniable ſuc- 


ceſs; tending, when its operation does not dif- 
appoint the practitioner, to determine to the 
ſurface more ſteadily than even emetic tartar, 
But as it is an antimonial, not in a neutral 
ſtate, its operation is confeſſedly much more 


uncertain, depending on the quantity of acid 


at that time contained in the ſtomach, by 


which it muſt be diſſolved and neutralized, be. 
fore it becomes active, and is fitted to produce 


its proper effect. Hence, if the acid contained 
in the ſtomach be too weak, or in too ſmall a 


quantity, the remedy undiſſolved may paſs in- 
ert. But the antimonial, if it be ated upon 
and perfectly neutralized by a ſuperabundint 


acid, may operate too ſeverely. Or, whit is 


of no very unfrequent occurrence, if dof up- 


on doſe be accumulated, and afterwards in acid 


taken, or aceſcents become acid by fermmtation, 
and 
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and the whole quantity of the antimonial be at 
once rendered active, its operation may be vio- 
lent to a fatal exceſs. An eminent and accu- 
rate phyſician of extenſive practice in the city 
of London, aſſured me, that, in ſeveral inſtan- 
ces, he had ſeen Dr. James's powder remove 
almoſt every ſymptom of a fever; and yet the 
patient, from the violence of its action, expi- 
red a few hours after from mere debility. 
Whereas tartar emetic, though liable to a little 
variation in point of activity, owing chiefly to 

the different degree of ſolubility in the antimo- 

nial from which it is prepared, is on the whole 

found, when adminiſtered in a proper manner, 
very certain in its effects. Its operation is un- 
influenced by the precarious ſtate of acidity in 
the ſtomach. A few trials determine the acti- 
vity of a certain quantity prepared at one time; 
and this point being aſcertained, the doſe _ 
eaſily be adjuſted accordingly. 


With . to the hates of laxatives in fe- 
yers, thoſe of a mild cooling nature ſhould al- 
ways be preferred, ſuch as the neutral ſalts, 
manna, ſena, rhubarb, cream of tartar, caſſia, 
tamarinds *, &c, All heating ſtimulating pur- 

1 gatives, 


Fordyce's Elem. of Practice, p. 147. 
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gatives, inſtead of leſſening, evidently add to 
the febrile irritarion of the ſyſtem; and by their 
beneficial, do not compenſate for their perni- 
cious effects. | 


We ſhall next conſider the abuſe and neg. 
leet of theſe remedies in Local Inflamma- 
tions. „„ | 


The neglect of puigatives in the different 
fpecies of Inflammations of the Head, is often 


particularly improper. By producing an eva- 
cuation of ſerous fluids and determining the 
blood to the abdominal viſcera; they in ſome 
degree make a fevulſion from the head; and 


hence are conſidered as an uſeful remedy in the 


primary inflammations of the brain, the throat, 
the organs of fight and of hearing. But it 


- ought to be remarked, that in flight inflamma- 


tions of the eyes and throat, cathartic potions 
are often exhibited much too freely. By this 
means they concut with the lancet, as was be- 


fore intimated, in ſhaking the very foundation 


of health. In the gangrenous angina“, as well 
as in the eryſipelas of the face, purgatives, 
where the habir is weak and the pulſe feeble, 

ES 


* Fothergill on the ſore throat attended with ulcers, p. 42. 


— 
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are frequently ſound hurtful, rendering the 
diſeaſe more dangerous and alarming, In the. 


—— S * 


ſymptomatic phrenſy, occurring at the decline 
of nervous, putrid +, and peſtilential fevers, 
purging, in conſequence of the evacuation in- 
duced, is often productive of the moſt fatal 
effects. In ſuch a caſe, the mildeſt laxatives 
can hardly be given with ſafety. But on the 
contrary, the ſymptomatic phrenſy, occurring 
in the inflammatory fever and at the begin- _ 
ning of the ſynochus, admits frequently of 
the greateſt relief from the prudent 15 of pur- 
gatives. 


Emetics exhibited in the inflammation of the 
brain, as well as in that of the eyes, have, in 
conſequence of exciting violent vomiting, pro- 
ved prejudicial. Whereas divided doſes of eme- 
tic tartar, not producing vomiting, have, even 
in thoſe complaints, when accompanied with 
general fever, been frequently found produc- 
tive of ſalutary effects .— The propriety of 
5 5 M emetics 
| + See obſervations on the diſeaſes of the army, p. 3or. 


« The moſt unexpected appearances were abceſſes of the 


brain,” &c. Later diſſections alſo afford many examples of 
a fimilar nature. 


* Sce Gregory's Elements of Practice, 5. 252, where the 


uſe 
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emetics in many caſes of angina is obvious, 
They have often been found highly ſerviceable 
in the croup *, and in the ſore throat of the 

| | ulcerous 


uſe of antimonials is recommended in the phrenſy. And 
Dr. Hope, profeſſor of Botany at Edinburgh, and phyfician | 
to the Royal Infirmary, aſſured me that he had frequently 
found antimonials uſeful in ophthalmia, and that even gen- 
tle vomiting was ſometimes uſeful. 


* Dr. Cullen, in his Lectures on the Practice, recom- 
mended the uſe of emetics in the croup. He did this on the 
authority of my ingenious friend Dr. Crawford, who had very 
frequently been himſelf a witneſs of their utility. Dr. Craw- 
ford, in his Inaugural Diſſertation, has given a full and ac- 
curate account of the uſe of emetics in the croup. Vid. Diſ- 
quiſit. Med. de Cynanche Stridula, p. 31. Aliqui adhuc, 
perſtante inflammatione, emetica laudibus extulerunt: Clar. 
Homius vero autumat, ſe nunquam illa vidiſſe proficua; e 
contrario, ſuſpicatur potius nocere, muci ſecretionem in pul- 
monibus incitando, abſque illam expellendo, ** which is, 
ſays he, the very circumſtance that, if poſſible, we ought to 
guard againſt:“ Sed fi ſecretio etiam muci augeatur emeti- 
cis, attamen in principio morbi, cum tantum periculi zgro 
ex membranz ortu confletur, emetica adhibere utile fit, quo 
impediamus, ne oriatur; nam ſi emetica ad membranam 
expellendam proſint, certe etiam proderunt ad expromen- 
dam materiem ex qua conficitur membrana; aliter fieri non 
poteſt, quin plus minus expromptus erit ob inſpirationem ſo- 
lito grandiorem inter- nauſeandum, et vehementiorem expi- 
rationem quæ inter vomendum contingit. Theoriæ vero 
obſiſtit experientia, et emetica utilia eſſe confirmat, quamvis, 

dum 
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ulcerous kind. An accumulation of viſcid 
phlegm in the throat, not unfrequent in an- 
ginas, has, particularly in the eryſipelatous, 

M 2 been 


dum quæ geruntur in vomitione fi conſideremus, aliter eſſe 
videretur, quum in quoque molimine vel tuſſiendi, vel vo- 
mendi, vel flendi, partes quas occupat morbus agere impel- 
luntur; hos autem vanos terrores diſcuſſit experientia. Su- 
pra notavimus cynanchen ſtridulam maxime graſſari in ori- 
entalibus locis Perthſhire, vel in illo terre tractu Carſe of 
Gowrie vocato; et hic ea eſt praxis, ut in primo morbi in- 
ſultu emetica adhibeantur, et quandocunque morbus nocte 
gravius derepente adoriatur, et quoque ante ſanguinem mii- 
ſum, vel alvi ſubductionem, et tuto, optimoque cum ſucceſ- 
ſu; pauci enim infantes morbo interficiuntur, quibus tem- 
peſtive adhibita fuerunt emetica. Curationem hujus morbi 
vomitu confirmat Tournefort, cum loquatur de morbo in 
Oriente, cui nomen dedit Peſtes Infantum ; eſt enim, ut ille 

dixiſſet, apud imum gutturis carbunculus: Cum adoriatur, 
quamprimum adhibendum eſt emeticum, et etiam repeten- 
dum. Qualiſqualis ſit operandi modus, ex optima tamen 
auctoritate certior factus ſum, hanc curationem felicem, nec 
periculoſam, eſſe. Cognoſcimus emetica, ante intermitten- 
tis paroxyſmum data, acceſſum illius arcere, et vehementis 
pertuſſis vomitione finiri inſultus: Medica mentum, quo fere 
utuntur loci ſupra memorati incolæ, eſt ipecacuanha ingrata; 
et inde vix illam deglutient infantes; quare tartarum emeti- 
cum anteponere volui; qui, cum ſapore et odore ferme ca- 
reat, facilius adhibetur: Porro, vel poſtquam vomitio pleno 
rivo excitata fuiſſet, operæ pretium foret, hoc remedio in 
doſibus ſolum nauſeam moventibus uti, qua via tanquam 


dia- 
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been the cauſe of ſuffocation, which accident, 
in ſome caſes, might have been * fortunately 
prevented by the well-timed' exhibition of an 
| emetic, promoting the ſecretions of thoſe parts, 
and clearing away the obſtructing matter 4. 
_ Yet it is worth remarking, that, in the com- 
mon inflammatory anna, vomits are generally | 

im- 


diaphoreticum ageret; ad quod conſilium ſudoriferis N 
lantibus, ut calefacientibus, anteferendus eſt. Et jam ob- 
ſervatu dignum eſt, poſſe magnum commodum ex ſudore ſic 
allato provenire; quandoquidem frigus ſecretionem muci 
magnopere auget, qua morbum graviorem reddat. Etmul- 
ler, dum de aſthmate infantum, quod nonnulli cynanches 
ſtridulæ aſſimilavere, vomitum laudat, quo provocato, in- 
fantes liberantur. Ad eandem intentionem, qua tartarum 
emeticum ægro præbere volui, abſolvendam, alia lenia ſudo- 
rifera, ut viuum emetionny. in parvis WN ſalia neutra 
adhibere poſſumus.“ A 


t Huxham on the Ulcerous Fg ry p- 290. If 
nauſea and vomiting were urgent, I ordered a gentle eme- 
tic, eſpecially for adults, which was ſo far from aggravating 
the pain of the throat, as might be imagined, that it great- 
ly relieved it; nay, in children, it was often neceſſary to 
make them puke frequently, with a little oxymel. ſcillit. ef- 
ſence of antimony, or the like, otherwiſe the vaſt amaſs of 
tenacious mucus would quite choak them.“ 

Gregory's Elements of Practice, $. 281. The 3 
indications of cure are the ſame as in putrid fevers. Bleed- 
ing and cathartics do miſchief; gentle vomits and bliſters 
are occaſionally of uſe.“ 

Percival's Eſſays, tom 1, p. 382. 


* 
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improper. , The ſwelling of the tonſils and 
adj; acent parts, frequently ariſes to ſuch a 
height, and ſo ſtraitens the fauces, as to render 
the action of vomiting highly irritating and 
unſafe +. But ſmaller doſes of an emetic to 
determine to the ſurface, may, even in this diſ- 
eaſe, as well as in every other ſpecies of angi- 
na, be for the moſt part A antagraur uſed. 


is Pleuriſies and Peripneumonies, the, pru- 
dent practitioner will not omit to keep the body 
open by the moſt cooling laxatives. He will 
at the ſame time be anxious not to check or 
prevent a falutary expectoration by inducing 1 too 
copious an evacuation from the inteſtinal tube.— 
Nauſeating doſes of emetic tartar are at any pe- 
riod of thoſe diſeaſes a valuable remedy. Yet 
1 cannot agree in opinion with a late ingenious 
writer, who aſſerts that antimonials are ſpecific 
in the pleuriſy, but it is to be feared, without 
ſufficient ground for his affertion -. — Gentle vo- | 
miting 


+ This obſervation ſometimes holds good even in the ul. 


cerous ſore throat, when the ſwelling of the tonſils runs very 
high. 

* Antimonials ſhould not be conſidered as ſpecific in the 
pleuriſy, till they are found ſo by experience; and the term 


ſpecific ſhould not be uſed in a looſe undetermined ſenſe. 
— . 4 , For 
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miting after bleeding may be ſafely and often 
advantageouſly employed, at the beginning of 
the pleuriſy and peripneumony when the ſymp- 
toms are mild, or towards their decline when 
the violence of the ſymptoms being abated, ex- 
pectoration is viſcid and defective, or the lungs 

obſtructed with phlegm +. But in other ſtages 
of thoſe diſorders vomiting cannot be uſed with 
ſafety, on account of the ſeverity of the pain, 
the obſtruction of the pulmonary circulation, 
and the difficulties of reſpiration, 


In the Inflammation of the Bowels, the irri- 
tation of the mildeſt laxative ſhould be cau- 
tiouſly avoided, where the beneficial operation 
of an injection can be effectually obtained . 
But if 1 in this _—_ the practitioner be diſ- 

appointed, 


For there is danger leſt ſome ſhould be led i into error, by 
truſting too much to antimonials, and neglecting the nie of 
more powerful remedies. 


+ Greg. Elem. of Practice, F. 325. To promote any 


critical evacuation or metaſtaſis, but particularly to promote 
expectoration, by emetics, antimonials,” &c. 


Huxham on Fevers, p. 203. * But I have ſeveral times 


given an emetic in peripneumonies with great advantage, 
| when the expectoration hath been ſuddenly ſuppreſſed, aud 
the difficulty of breathing greatly augmented.” 


1 Ford. Prac. 251. 
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appointed, recourſe muſt immediately be had 
to the uſe of gentle aperients taken into the | 
ſtomach. The neglect of proper laxatives, or 
the employment of ſtimulating cathartics, have 
frequently been attended with the moſt alarm- 
ing effects. The caſtor oil at ſuch a conjunc- 
ture is a laxative, which from its mildneſs is 
ſometimes found peculiarly adapted to the com- 
plaint. But if this and other laxatives of a 
mild ſort ſhould fail, the exigency of the caſe, 
vuith obſtinate conſtipation, will demand the uſe 
of purgatives of a more active nature +.—Vo- 
mits in this diſeaſe can never be employed 
without the greateſt hazard. If preſcribed 
through ignorance, or given by miſtake, they 
tend to haſten the progreſs of inflammation, and 
ſuddenly to induce fatal gangrene. 


In a fit of the regular Gout, gentle emetics, 
by removing crudities, by ſupporting the tone 
of the ſtomach, and by mitigating the attendant 

fever, 


4 Pringle's obſervations, p. 150, on inflammation of the 
inteſtines. ' ** Next to bleeding, the principal part of the 
cure depends on opening the body, &c. Sir John Pringle 
afterwards particularly recommends for this purpoſe, ſmall 
repeated doſes of the ſal catharticus amarus. 


— — — — 
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fever, are often of fingular utility. The omit: : 
ſion of them therefore in many caſes proves 
hurtful. © It ſhould be obſerved however, that 
the too liberal uſe of emetics would abſolutely 
have a contrary effect, by weakening the ſto- | 
mach and haraſſing the whole conſtitution.— | 
In the intervals of the gout, occaſional e eme- 5 
tics in caſes of foulneſs of the ſtomach may be 


employed with OO But when the ; | 


« 7 * hd * 


P part with aac, as the brain, 5 


the lungs, or the inteſtines, much nicety is re- 


quiſite in regard to the management of emetics. 
The obſervations I have made when ſpeaking of 
the abuſe of emetics in thoſe particular ſpecies | 
of inflammation, are perfectly applicable in 
ſuch anomalous caſes of gout.—If the irregular 
gout terminate in a fit of ſpaſmodic aſthma, an 
emetic given at the height, or at any period 
during the violence of the diſeaſe, is a very 
precipitate and dangerous practice. At other 
times, however, when the anxiety is abated, 
and reſpiration free, an emetic, particularly an 
antimonial one, may be preſcribed in ſuch a 
manner, as greatly to relieve. But in gouty 


ſpaſms 


* Greg. Elem. of PraQiice, 9400. N 
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ſpaſms of the ſtomach and bowels, "emetics du- 
ring the ſeverity of an attack, can have no 
place at all with tolerable ſatety,—Yet in many 
caſes, both of the regular and the anomalous 
gout, nauſeating doſes of tartar emetic judici- 
ouſly given, are well fitted for ſhortening the du- 
ration, and mitigating the violence of the com- 
plaint. In the regular gout, they may be exhi- 
bited moſt advantageouſly juſt before an exa- 
cerbation of the fever and the return of {ſevere 
pain, which is frequently preceded by a ſhiver- 
ing and a ſenſe of coldneſs. 


The free uſe of purgatives cannot be ſafely 
admitted even in the regular inflammatory 
gout, though the conſtitution of the patient be 
vigorous and full“. In cafes of the irregular 
or wandering gout, where the patient is advan- 
ced in years and the conſtitution debilitated, 
purging ought to be moſt ſcrupulouſly avoid- 
ed. In conſequence of its power of deſtroying 
the tone of the alimentary canal, it is ſingular- 
ly injurious in thoſe ſpecies of the complaint. 
| Yet no one denies that mild aperients are often 

N b k 


* Neque purgationem per ſuperiora, inferiorave tantum 
præſtare, quantum vulgo ſperari ſolet ; excitare ſæpe tumul- 
tum liquidi nervoſi, ſubducere liquidiora, labefactare virtu- 
tem expellentem. Boerhaave's Aphor. 1271. 
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a neceſſary remedy, as well in the anomalous as 
in the regular gout *; and that the neglect of 
them gives riſe to crudities in the firſt paſſages, 
to an enen of the fever, and to obſtinate 
coſtiveneſs, which laſt ſymptom ſometimes oc- 
caſions hemorrhoids, colic pains, or even in- 
flammations of the inteſtinal tube +, When 
the ſtomach and bowels are ſubject to gouty 
ſpaſms, it will always be found neceſſary to 
give particular attention to the ſtate of the body. 


In Eruptive Diſeaſes, in Hemorrhages, and 
in many other Complaints, the evacuants here 
treated of are much abuſed. But, not to ex- 
ceed the limits preſcribed to this work, it is 
neceſſary that we confine ourſelves to a few 
more examples ſelected from thoſe diſorders in 
which the abuſe is moſt conſiderable. 


— 


in 
* Greg. Elements, $ 491, 402. 


+ Alvi ſuppreſſione diuturna ſtercus accomaletans. exſuc- 
cum, dureſcit, zgre dein promovendum : inteſtinis hinc diſ- 
tentis, eg. imperviis, ſibris eorum infirmatis, vaſis com- 
preſſis, tumet venter, moleſtia naſcitur hypochondriaca, per- 
tinax alvi conſtipatio, hzmorrhoides, capitis gravitas, dolor, 
vertigo, angina, ophthalmia, vomitus, ileus, putror ſecis, 
æſtus, febris, ſpaſmus, inflammatio inteſtinorum, &. Hæc 
quidem in naturis debilioribus, quæ plurimum excrement! 
generant. Gaubius's Inſtit. Pathol. $. 558. 
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In the Small-Pox, both emetics and purga- 
tives have been ſometimes found uſeful, Unfor- 
tunately in this inſtance as well as in many others, 
general rules have been formed from ſingle 
caſes,” to the great hinderance of the progreſs 
of medicine. For the principle too often is 
unhappily found at variance with the fact. 
The fever attendant on the ſmall-pox is not of 
one determinate kind, but very different in dif- 
ferent perſons, and even in the ſame perſon at 
different ſtages of the diſeaſe. It frequently 
appears under the form of an inflammatory, 
catarrhal, nervous or putrid fever. It is. a 
contradiction in terms to ſuppoſe. any. one 
mode of practice ſuitable to ſuch oppoſite ſpe- 
cies of the diſeaſe. Purging howeyer has moſt 
unfortunately been too often admitted with equal 
freedom in them all. The practice has been: ſo: 
unhappily prevalent among us, that the pre- 
judice in its favor is now no longer confined to 
the faculty alone, but is become national and 
ſpread ml among people of every rank. 


, | 


3 baden in this pk have 
been ſo greatly abuſed, that it would upon the 
whole have been far better for mankind, had 
their uſe in it never been known. When the 
variolous fever is purely inflammatory, and 
N 2 5 
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the conſtitution of the patient vigorous and 
full, moderate purging is followed with a moſt 
ſenſible relief of the ſymptoms . When the 
tever is nervous or putrid, it is a neceſſary part 


of the cure to remove the putrid contents of 
| the firſt paſſages. 


But when the conſtitution is weak previous 
to the attack of the ſmall-pox ; when the ſeda- 
tive action of the contagion has oreatly added 
to that weakneſs; when the fever is of the low 
nervous kind, attended with little reaction of 
the ſyſtem; and when there is a preſumption 
that the patient will ſcarce have ſtrength enough 
to weather through the ſtorm of ſo tedious and 
ſo obſtinate an illneſs; what can be more in- 
conſiderate than by copious purging during 
the courſe of the diſeaſe, to act in conjunction 
with the morbid powers in deſtroying the con- 
ſtitution? | 


At the termination of the ſmall-pox, what 
opinion muſt we form of the indiſcriminate uſe 
of purgatives, which has ſo long prevailed ? 
It may ſafely be aſſerted that after many caſes 

; of 


* Greg. Elem. of PraQtice Van Swieten Comm. in 
Aphor. 1399. 
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of the confluent ſmall-pox, where the patient 
has juſt eſcaped with his life, the practice of 
immediately purging is extremely erroneous. 
In ſuch a critical juncture, I have ſeen and 
admired the caution and ſagacity of Dr. Gre- 
gory, a late celebrated profeſſor of medicine, 
who wiſely neglecting the uſe of purgatives, 
followed with the greateſt ſucceſs a contrary 
method of treatment, exhibiting wine and the 
peruvian bark to ſupport the patient's ſtrength 
by their cordial, ſtimulant and tonic powers. 
But we do not mean to be underſtood as never 
admitting the uſe of purgatives after the ſmall- 
pox. We know that there are caſes, where 
inflammatory ſymptoms remain and indicate 

the peculiar propriety of their uſe. It is here 
meant only to object againſt all promiſcuous 
undiſtinguiſhing practice, which is generally 
erroneous, becauſe it is regulated by no ſyſtem, 
and directed by no rational experience. 


It is worth obſerving, that in the treatment 
of patients under inoculation, a practice ſo ſa- 
lutary and univerſal, purgatives have been em- 
ployed with more freedom than judgment. Du- 

ring the preparation, gentle laxatives in full 
| habits are often adminiſtered with ſucceſs. But 

1 When 
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when ſtrong mercurial cathartics are oreſciibed 
indiſcriminately to children of a delicate and 


relaxed fibre, they are undoubtedly hurtful “. 


A weak child is moſt ſucceſsfully prepared for 
inoculation, by ſtrengthening his conſtitution. 
After the diſeaſe too, we by the ſame means 
moſt effectually promote the patient's recovery, 
preſerve his health, and guard him againſt the 
acceſſion of other complaints or enable him to 
bear them better. The contrary effects may 
often be obtained by purging. The child, if 
he ſurvive, will be greatly reduced and recover 
lowly but if he be accidentally attacked with 
another 


- * Dimſdale on Inoculation, p. 17, 19, 20. * In mY 
recting the preparatory regimen I principally aim at theſe 
points; to reduce the patient, if in high health, ro a low and 

more ſecure ſtate ; to ſtrengthen the conſtitution if too low ; 
to correct what appears vitiated, and to clear the ſtomach and 
bowels, as much as may be, from all crudities and their ef- 


fects.” For all thoſe of a weak conſlitution, Dr. Dimſdale 


obſerves, ©* a milder courſe of medicine, rather of the alter- 


ative than purgative kind 1s, here prefer able. Indeed the | 


particular ſtate of health of every perſon entering upon the 


preparatory courſe ſhould be enquired into and conſidered, 


Inattention to this has, I am ſatisfied, done great miſchief, 
and particularly the indiſcreet uſe of mercurials, whereby a 


ſalivation has often been raiſed, to the riſque of impairing 


good conſtitutions, and the ruin of ſuch as were pride 
weak and infirm.” | 


>” Co RE Ad oat itn oct os a 
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another diſeaſe, he will run great hazard of 
prematurely quitting the ſtage of life. 


Emetics, as well as purgatives, are fitted to 


aſſiſt nature to ſtruggle through the ſmall- ox; 


but from miſmanagement, they are frequently 


made to act a contrary part, and to aſſiſt the 


diſeaſe to prevail over nature. Either at the 


firſt attack of the eruptive fever, or juſt before 
the eruption, or when the puſtles do not riſe 


and proceed favorably, an emetic may be or- 
dered to great advantage, determining the 


blood to the extreme veſſels, and facilitating 


the riſe, progreſs and maturation of the puſtules, 


on the proper ſtate of which, the life of the pa- 
tient principally depends. This remedy too may, 
eſpecially about the decline of the falivation, 


be ſometimes moſt ſucceſsfully employed for re- 
moving, as in the malignant angina, a quantity 


of viſcid phlegm, accumulated in the throat and 
endangering ſuffocation. But in caſes of great 
depreſſion of the vital powers, which in this 


diſeaſe often proceeds to a fatal length, the too 


frequent excitement of full vomiting cannot be 
endured without proving manifeſtly injurious 


to the patient. The nauſeating doſes of eme- 
tic tartar, not cauſing ſuch muſcular exertion 
and 
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and. fatigue, may be frequently ſubſtituted 1 in 
its place with ſucceſs. 


The Hemoptoe or Spitting of Blood is a diſ- 


eaſe, in which the uſe of emetics, though ſome. 


times important, ſeems not generally under- 
ſtood. When the blood is diſcharged from the 
lungs in a conſiderable quantity, flowing free- 
| ty in conſequence of the rupture of large veſ- 
ſels, the danger of giving an emetic to excite 
' vomiting, is too evident to require a formal 
prohibition of the practice. Vet groſs as this 
abuſe may ſeem, there are inſtances in which it 
has not only augmented the diſeaſe, but proved 


the immediate cauſe of death. It ought how- 


ever to be obſerved, that the danger even in 
this very caſe is not fo certain and imminent, as 
phyſicians have been inclined to think. For 
ſome courageous men, making too free with 
the lives of others, have not been afraid of 
puſhing this practice to the extreme. They 
have frequently ſucceeded in their raſh attempts. 
They have forgotten or rather ſuppreſſed their 
bad ſucceſs, and ſtrenuouſly communicated to 


the public the happy effects of their practice. 


By this means they have confounded the Judg- 


ment of pract itioners of an inferior order; ſome 
of 


a — 00 
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of whom they have at laſt perſuaded to follow 
their unwarrantable method of cure. 

But in caſes. of this diſeaſe, accompanied with 
tubercles or an ulcer in the lungs, where the 
matter expectorated is only tinged with blood, 
withgyt the rupture of any conſiderable veſſel, 
gentle emetics, when indicated, may be admini- 
ſtered with perfect ſafety, and in many caſes with 
ſucceſs . They determine the blood from the 
lungs, they promote a more equable circula- 
tion, they remove cutaneous ſpaſm, and thus 
leſſen the anxiety, cough, ſanguine evacuation, 
and difficulty of breathing. Hence may be 
derived in this diſeaſe the utility of failing, in 
conſequence of its inducing ſickneſs and vo- 
miting. But in every caſe of hæmoptoe, where 

us vo- 

*..- # {Ire Elem. of Practice, f 337. Speaking of the con- 
ſumption, attended with ſpitting of blood, Dr. Gregory re- 
commends the practice of taking off the determination to the 
lungs by ſailing and ſometimes gentle emeti 


Lect. on Mat. Med. p. 465. © Practitioners have ſpgke of 
giving emetics in ſpitting of blood. In the infirmary I have 
exhibited them without bad effect, and perhaps it was for 
want of courage to continue them that they did not work a 
cure. There are certainly caſes where they may be uſcful. * 


* 
Dr. Cullen 3 in his Lectures on the Practice recommends the 
uſe of emetics in this caſe. * 
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vomiting is not allowable, ſmaller doſes of an 
emetic, particularly of an antimonial one, to 
determine to the ſurface, to promote expec- 
toration, and gently to open the body, are ſer- 
ieee. e ee e ee 


In the Hemorrhcides, commonly tertrigd the 
Piles, mild aperient laxatives are found univer- 
ſally uſeful. When this hemorrhage is active, 
proceeding from a ſanguine congeſtion of the 
hemotrhoidal veins and attended with general 


plethora, gentle purgatives ſhould not be omit- 


ted. But when the diſeaſe is recent, merely lo- 


cal, the effect of coſtiveneſs alone, and uncon- 


nected (even in conſequence of habit) with the 


general ſtate of the ſyſtem, purging is unneceſ- 


fary, therefore pernicious. An open body is 
requiſite, and will alone often complete a 
cure, which is perhaps aſcribed to ſome in- 
ſignificant quackiſh modes of practice, acci- 
dentally or deſignedly made uſe. of at that 
time.—It kappens not unfrequently, that the 
prolapſus ani or deſcent of the rectum, is 
complicated with the piles. In conſequence 
of this accident, great irritation is given to 
the hemorrhoidal tumours on going to ſtool, 
and the diſcharge of blood is encreaſed. This 
fact has ſcarce been ſufficiently attended to. 

The 
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The frequency of ſtools in ſuch caſes ſhould be 
cautiouſly avoided, and-the body only juft kept 


_ gently open *. The aperients beſt adapted to 


the hemorrhoidal diſeaſe, are thoſe which give 
the leaſt irritation to the alimentary canal; 
ſuch as ſulphur, caſtor oil, manna, acid fruits, 
cream of tartar, neutral ſalts in ſmall doſes, 


&c. All ftrong cathartics which irritate the 
tectum, are very pernicious. Particular atten- 
tion is req giſite to the patient's diet. Whatever 
produces & 
Vegetable aliment in ſome conſtitutions, obvi- 
ates conſtipation + and "Sy; favors the cure 


dſtiveneis ſhould be ſteadily avoided. 


of the diſeaſe. 


The Ces and Diarrhea have very often 
been moſt inaccurately confounded together, 
But this error is now become leſs frequent and 
leſs excuſable, ſince the difference of practice 
in theſe diſeaſes is found ſo very material; 


and ſince the moſt judicious and correct ob- 
ſervations of a very eminent phyſician have 


thrown ſo much light upon the nature, cauſes, 
and treatment of the dyſenteric flux. For an 
accurate diſtinction of the dyſentery, I ſhall 


92 refer 
» Cullen's Clinical Letras: 
+ Haller's Primæ Line, $ 642. 
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refer 4 reader to the writings of Sir Jom 
Pringle. That diſeaſe commonly ariſes from 
contagion, and is accompanied with a combi- 
nation of ſymptoms very different in general 
from thoſe attendant on the diarrhæa, which is 


for the moſt part 4 8 of ſome other 
complaint. 


+ 


It has been obſerved that in theſe diſorder 
the practice is materially different. 
dyſentery, the larger inteſtines at 
ly obſtructed with indurated feces, which are 
often obſtinately retained by the ſpaſmodic con- 
tractions of the colon. The practitioner evi- 
dently trifles, if he do not inſtantly attack the 
diſeaſe with the proper uſe of mild and repeat- 
ed purgatives *, The neutral ſalts are found 
ſafe and ſucceſsful T. They evacuate the 

in- 


* Monro Dif. of Mil. Hoſp. p. 74. * I have ſometimes 


given theſe purges to ſtrong people every day for two, three, 
or four Gays ſucceſſively, and obſerved that the patient in- 
ſtead of being weakened ſeemed ſtronger, &c.“ 


Sydenham Oper. Seck. iv. chap. iii. p. 183. Proigde ultro 
ſe, &c. | 


+ ©* Next day we ordered a purge to empty the other 
parts of the alimentary canal. The purgative that at firſt 
was moſt employed for this purpoſe was rhubarb ; but up- 


In the 
general- 


on 


indurated fæces, reſiſt the ſpaſms, eaſe the 
pain, and abate or = the violent irri- 
tation upon the gym. The neglect of 
purgatives has been Followed. in numberleſs in- 
ſtances with inflammation and gangre 


grene, parti- 
cularly of the larger inteſtines. E raſtic heat- 


ing cathartics have often been employed in the 


dyſentery, but are in general evidently hurtful, 
much inferior to thoſe of milder operation. 


ſymptomatic, the practice muſt be varied accord- 
ing to the nature of the primary diſeaſe, which 
will frequently be found to contraindicate the 
free exhibition of purgative remedies. It would 
be an endleſs taſk and foreign to our purpoſe, 
to treat here of the veer) of practice uſeful in 


— 


the 


on repeated trials we did not find that in general it anſwered 
ſo well in this firſt ſtage of the diſorder, as the ſal catharti- 
cum amarum, with manns and oil; which operated without 
griping or diſturbing the patient, procured a freer evacua- 
tion, and gave greater relief than any other purgative medi- 
cine we tried.” Monro on the Diſeaſes of Military Hoſpi- 
tals, p. 70. ; 


Sir John Pringle uſed as a purgative ipecacuanha, or ca- 
lomel with rhubarb. — Mr. Cleghorn recommends ipeca- 
cuanha and the vitrum antimonii ceratum. 


Dif. of Minorca, p. 249. 


| the cure of a ah wenn dtn 
in a great number of diſorders. We muſt, ne. 
vertheleſs, complain, ang with ve 
rities on our fide, o File frequent ill-j aa 
employme! t of purgatives in the diarrhea, 
which are continued to be given, like many 
other medicines, becauſe they are in vogue, 
not becauſe experience has repeatedly evinced 
their utility. They can only have place in this 
diſorder, when the ꝗyſenteric obſtrugion or 
ſome ſpecies of actimony prevails. They are not 
however indicated in every kind of acrimony; 
and in many other inſtances, they often prove 
injurious to the conſtitution. — If acidity in the 
firſt paſſages occaſion the diſeaſe, abſorbents, not 
purgatives, are generally the proper remedy.— 
If putreſcency produce it, acids and aceſcents 
are powerful means of cure, though abſorbents 
are often improperly preferred, which indiſpu- 
tably tend to promote the putrefactive fermen- 
tation .— If, as frequently occurs in hyſterical 
complaints, the inteſtines from particular cauſes, 
as for inſtance, from grief, ſurprize, or the 
ſudden application of cold and moiſture to 
the feet, be thrown into unnatural motions, 

opiates 


+ See Pringle's Experiments on ſeptics and antiſeptic 
Exper. 40. 5 


* 
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vpiates will allay thoſe motions, while purga- 
tives, not excepting even rhubarb, will have 
an evident tendency to encreaſe the malady.— 
If a general relaxation of the inteſtinal tube 
be the cauſe, as in colliquative fluxes, gentle 
aftringents may be employed.—If from cold 
the obſtructed perſpirable matter be determined 
to the bowels, nature alone, or aſſiſted perhaps 
with a mild emetic *, will effect a ſpeedy cure. 
If a diarrhæa be the conſequence of an inflam- 
matory affection of the bowels, blood - letting 

ſuperſedes the uſe of purgatives.—If the bile, 
at a particular ſeaſon of the year, happen, as in 
the cholera, to be too copious as well as too 


acrimonious, that fluid may, by the uſe of oily 


m U- 


* Vid. Sydenham. Oper. cap. iv. p. 55. Jam vero ne- 
quid dubites humorem hunc in ventriculo nidulantem, nifi 
forte vomitu eliminetur, hanc tragœdiam (diarrhæam dico) 
quaſi ex inſidiis aliquanto poſt daturum; inquiſitione inſtitu- 
ta nunquam fere non comperies, fi, quando febrim diarrhæaa 
comitetur, ægrum in morbi priocipio in vomitum procli- 
vem fuiſſe, nec tamen emeticum fuiſſe propinatum. Porro 
etiam compertum habebis, etiamſi proclivitas illa ad vo- 
mendum jam pridem præterierit, diarrhæam tamen, quam 
primum vomitorium exhibueris, plerumque cefſaturam ; 
dummodo emetico ferendo pares fuerint zgri vires : Sæpius 
tamen obſervavi, diarrhza ſemel aborta, medicamenta ad- 
ſtringentia vel nihil omnino, vel parum admodum ad eam- 
dem” ſiſtendam conferre, ive introſuwpta, five exterius ap- 
plicata. 
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mucilaginous remedies, be diluted, rendered leſs 


ſtimulating, and evacuated without the addi- 
tional irritation of a purge.—In a great variety 


of caſes, the diſorder is really critical, tending 
to remove another of a much more alarming 
nature, where the very attempt to check it mey 


zuſtly be cs raſh. 


5 Weakneſſes 4 the Stomach and Bowels, 


and in Hypochondriacal Complaints, which 


.are the preſent reigning endemics of the 
world, emetics and purgatives have often 


been very injudiciouſly employed. Few prac- 


titioners of experience, however, will queſ- 
tion their utility when properly ordered. 


The mode of their beneficial operation may 
eaſily be deduced from the remarks already 


made on their general effects. We hardly need 


obſerve, that they may be ſo given as really to 
relieve every ſymptom of thoſe diſorders, 


whether indigeſtion, ſpaſms, colic pains, ſick- 


neſs, flatulence, acidity, heart-burn, coſtive- 
neſs, head-ach, want of appetite, or even de- 
jection of ſpirits, a ſymptom ſo very generally 
accompanying, all morbid indiſpoſitions of the 
alimentary canal. We may here with propri- 


ety take notice of the great ſympathy which 


ſubſiſts between the ſtate of the ſtomach and 
that 


7 
FE 
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that of the extreme cutaneous veſſel. Were it 
neceſſary, one might eafily adduce many facts 
from the hiſtories of diſeaſes to prove the reci- 
procal conſent of thoſe parts, by ſhewing how 
frequently a morbid ftate of the one has affect- 
ed the other *. The efficacy of emetics in vi- 
gorouſly exciting the circulation in the extreme 
veſſels, and in ſupporting their tone, is often 
found highly conducive to the cure of thoſe lin- 
gering ſpecies of complaints. —Coſtiveneſs alſo is 
particularly prejudicial, and therefore is very ſuc- 
ceſsfully obviated by gentle laxatives. Yet not- 
withſtanding ſo fair a proſpect of relief, theſe 
very means have frequently been ſo unſkilfully | 


P Eem- 


*The ſtomach is connected with the whole ſurface of 
the body, and ſeemingly with the extreme veſſels every 

where. This is demonſtrable by many obſervations; e. g. 
no ſooner do ſome aliments reach the ſtomach of particular 
perſons, than ſpots and effloreſcences are occaſioned on the 
ſkin. Van Swieten gives ſuch an inſtance from crabs eyes. 
I myſelf had a patient laboring under the malum hypochon- 
drium, who was relieved of his complaints by pimples ap- 
pearing between his thumb and finger, and as immediately 
oppreſſed by their retropulſion or diſappearing. Vomiting 
from conſtriction of the cutaneous pores is another inſtance 
of ſuch ſympathy. Such ſymptoms therefore are falſely at- 
tributed to acrimony, and in general we conclude that the 
 flomach has a very general conſent with the whole ſyſtem.” 
Lect. on Mat. Med. p. 9. 
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employed, as not only to fail of producing 


the deſired effect, but greatly to encreaſe all 
ſuch ſtomach- complaints and hypochondriac 
diſorders, by weakening the general ſyſtem and 
deſtroying the tone of the alimentary canal. 


The Colic is a diſeaſe attended with ſevere 


pain in the bowels and obſtinate conſtipation. 
Calculous concretions, extraneous bodies, and 


various topical affections of the bowels, as ſpaſm, 


ſtricture, rupture, compreſſion from tumors, 
&c. are frequently the cauſe of colic. Rup- 
tures, which in general are externally diſcover- 
able and often admit of relief from the art of 
ſurgery, ſhould in all caſes of violent coſtiveneſs 
be ſuſpected by the phyſician; otherwiſe he will 
be liable, not only to practiſe at random, but 
to aggravate the diſeaſe, to excite inflamma- 
tion, and careleſsly to loſe his patient without 
giving him a chance of recovery. I have ſeen 
this unfortunate accident happen more than 
once in caſes of femoral hernia, where the tu- 
mor being very ſmall, lay concealed not only 
from the patient, but from the practitioner 
himſelf, whoſe profeſſion renders it his indiſpen- 
fable duty to be ever attentively on his guard 
to avoid errors which may prove dangerous 
to his patient. But independent of thoſe 


caules 
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cauſes of colic, copious indurated feces occa- 
ſioning obſtinate conſtipation, are often ſuffici- 
ent of themſelves to produce the diſeaſe. Tho? 
in moſt other caſes, to obviate coſtiveneſs, from 
whatever ſource the diſeaſe may have ariſen, be 
an important indication; yet in this laſt caſe, the 
uſe of gliſters or purgatives by the mouth, is 
the moſt efficacious means of cure. To trifle 
and palliate with opiates alone, in the beginning 
of ſuch a complaint, is unfafe. Injections 
ought firſt to be uſed *. If theſe repeatedly 
fail, recourſe muſt immediately be had to the 
milder laxatives, the neutral ſalts, manna, rhu- 
barb, ſena, caſtor oil, tamarinds, cream or 
cryſtals of tartar, &c. Afterwards we give, 
when neceſſary, purgatives of a more active na- 
ture, ſuch as jalap, calomel, emetic tartar, aloes, 
the cathartic extract or the cerated glaſs of an- 
timony, &c. In a ſevere fit of the colic, every 

moment is valuable, and impend ing danger 


4 dt 


* Turpentine gliſters, and thoſe made with emetic tartar 
and ſtrong purgatives, are frequently requiſite, and may be ad- 
vantageouſly employed. Tobacco ſmoak has ſometimes been 
injected with ſucceſs.— Sometimes very conſiderable quan- 
tities of warm water, viz. two or three quarts or more, have 


proved efficacious by way of injection, when the moſt powerful 


purgatives have failed. Several caſes of this kind are re- 


corded in the Clynical Reports of the Royal nen at 
Edinburgh. 
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diſdains a timid practice +. From negle& in 
not making timely application for relief, this 
diſorder often terminates fatally ; although, at 
its firſt riſe, an ounce of glauber's ſalt might 
have compleatly removed it. After the pain 
and ſpaſm have for ſome time continued fixt, the 
irritation of ſuch ſenſible parts excites nauſea 
and vomiting, in conſequence of which the beſt 
choſen remedies are apt to be thrown up, 
and their operation on the bowels prevented. . 
Hence ariſe inflammation and gangrene. What 
ſcenes of diſtreſs are frequently obſerved to oc- 
cur in the colic, from careleſsly or ignorantly 
omitting the application of proper remedies, or 
from employing them in an improper manner. 
The lightneſs of the diſeaſe in numberleſs 
caſes, affords not the ſmalleſt excuſe for negli- 
gent practice. If a phyſician ſhould be remiſs 
in his attendance in caſes where medicine can- 
not relieve, his inattention is pardonable; but 
where the conſequences may prove fatal, his 
humanity will be deſervedly ſuſpected. 


With regard to the Diſorder of Worms, it is 
a dubious queſtion to determine, whether thoſe 
animals 


1 Hipp. Aph. 6. Set i. Eg & T& lex etal, . 
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animals or the general practice by purgatives 
to deſtroy and expell them, have been more 
detrimental to the human ſpecies. This diſor- 
der is not ſo very frequent as ſome have ſup- 
poſed; it is often ſymptomatic, the conſequence 
of a morbid relaxation of the habit which pur- 
gatives encreaſe; and often it is unhappily con- 
founded with other diſorders, eſpecially with 
ſcrophulous obſtructions of the meſenteric 
glands. It is the opinion of a great phyſician, 
that on account of worms which are frequent- 
ly very harmleſs inſects in themſelves, many 
children have been abſolutely deſtroyed by the 
imprudent uſe of purgatives. Though it be 
well known that purgative remedies, when ju- 
diciouſly employed, are uſeful in this diſeaſe 5 
yet I readily adopt his opinion. 


In Dropſies, whether the extravaſated fluid 
be diffuſed through the cellular membrane, 
producing anaſarcous ſwellings, or accumulated 
in a preternatural quantity in ſome cavity of 
the body; emetics and purgatives have of- 
ten been uſed to promote its abſorption and 
evacuation . In ſome few caſes their effects 

indecd 


* See Dr. Monro' on the Dropſy, p. 52. Emetics en- 
greaſe the oſcillation of the ſolids, as well as the motion of 
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indeed were obſerved to be very conſiderable. 
Large quantities of fluids were diſcharged, 
and the hydropic tumours unexpectedly re- 
duced. This accidental ſucceſs, magnified by a 
heated imagination, unhappily paved the way for 
the long continuance of a very pernicious prac- 


tice.— The cauſes of dropſical ſwellings are nu. 


merous, and many of them incapable of being 
relieved by ſuch rude kind of treatment +. 


Will thoſe evacuants, for inſtance, reduce the 
ſchirroſity of a liver to its natural tender con- 


texture ? 


the fluids contained in them. By which means the forci- 


ble compreſſion of the bowels one againſt another, the ex- 


cretion of watery and ſlimy liquors from the mouth, throat, 
and ſtomach, are augmented.” Dr. Monro afterwards adds 
ſome neceſlary precautions relative to their uſe, and particu- 
larly forbids them when the patients are threatened with le- 
quicken the pulſe before they operate; they encreaſe the ſe- 
cretion of thin liquors into the inteſtines, and diſcharge their 
contents, while at the ſame time by diſſolving the craſis of 


the blood, they render the whole maſs more watery and 


weaken the patient.” 


+ Many and various are the cauſes of dropſies, the prin- 
cipal of which are the following: A weakneſs and laxity of 
the fibres; diminiſhed retention of watery liquors; whatever 
obſtructs the circulation of the blood in the larger veſſels, 
as polypi in the heart or large veſſels, ſchirri, impoſthumes, 


tumors, and other cauſes of obſtruction or compreſſion; rup- 


tures of lymphatics, &c,” Monro on the Dropſy, p. 9. 
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texture? Will they, however they may tend to 
prevent, remove any other fixt viſceral obſtruc- 
tions, whether in the ſpleen, the heart or the 
lungs ? Will they ſoften preternatural offifi- 
cations of the valves of the heart or of the 
blood - veſſels, which obſtruct the circulation 
and occaſion ſerous effuſions? Will they remove 
a tumor, which by compreſſing the jugular 
vein may impede the return of the blood from 
the head, and produce dropſy of the brain or 
a ſpecies of ſerous apoplexy ? When univerſal | 
relaxation, followed with encreaſed exhalation 
and diminiſhed abſorption, gives riſe to the diſ- 
eaſe, which in ſuch a caſe is to be looked upon 
as the laſt fatal mark of a broken conſtitu- 
tion; will vomitting or purging brace and in- 
vigorate the relaxed fibres? Yet in all thoſe 
caſes as well as in others of a ſimilar nature, 
emetics and purgatives have been exhibited, 
Many practitioners, not content with remedies 
of the milder ſort, have not heſitated to pre- 
ſcribe the moſt draſtic, ſuch as the regulus of 
antimony, turbith mineral, ſcammony, gam- 
boge, calomel, e. &c. T. With what 


ſucceſs 


1 Dr. Monro obſerves, « that if the hydropic water is not 
evacuated, nor the ſymptoms alleviated by the frequent uſe of 
ſtrong purgatives, the miſchief muſt of courſe be encreaſed ; 
| | | . — for 
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ſucceſs very little experience might long ſines 
have informed them. If the lives of thoſe un- 
happy patients cannot be preſerved, let us at 
leaſt not add to their misfortunes. Though 
ve ſhould by ſuch ſevere treatment accidentally 
leſſen the morbid exhalation, encreafe the action 
of the inhaling veſſels, and ſomewhat diminiſh 
the hydropic ſwellings; yet the practice is 
merely palliative, the cauſe ſtill remains unal- 
tered, and the ſymptoms of the diſeaſe will 
moſt pany return with redoubled vehe- 
mence. Some eminent phyſicians, whoſe 
ſoundneſs of judgment has, from the begin- 
ning of their practice, prevented them almoſt 
from making trial of ſuch ſevere remedies; 
vet have in particular caſes prudently uſed 
milder means of a ſimilar kind. Cream of 
tartar, cautiouſly employed, has been given 


with evident ſucceſs, where the ſtate of the con- 


Wwe ſtitution 


for when the ſtrength is waſted, violent purging is hurtful, 
fince the more moiſture is carried off from the body, the 
greater quantity of it will in a ſhort time be again admitted 
into the cavities, as Dr. Mead very juſtly obſerved, and we 
find to be true by daily experience.” On the Dropſy, p. 58. 
Dr. Fordyce condemns the uſe of all ſuch purgatives and 
emetics in dropſies, becauſe he has ſo frequently ſeen them 
extremely pernicious. Le&. on the Practice. Dr. Hunter is 
perfectly of the ſame opinion. For ſuch remedies not only 
haſten death but render life miſerable, Lect. on Anatomy. 
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ſtitution and the ſymptoms of the f y indi- 
cad that ie of cure . 


4 hall done os laſt eximple of the abuſe of 
theſe remedies from the Jaundice. A calculous 
concretion in the hepatie or common duct, is 
far the moſt frequent cauſe of that diſeaſe +. 

The bile: prevented from flowing in its uſual 
channel, is conveyed through the abſorbent 
veins into the blood I; and being circulated 
through the ſyſtem, tinges the external ſurface 
with a yellow color, which is no where ſo con- 

ſpicuous as on the white of the eye. Other 
cauſes alſo may produce a ſimilar effect, ſuch as 


vicidity of the bile; a ſpaſmodic contraction or 
inflammation of the duct; coaleſcence of its 


. 7 ſides; 


* Effay on the Dropſy, p. 61, note (c), after mentioning 
many caſes of ꝗropſy in which this remedy was ſucceſsfully 
employed, Dr. Monro obſerves, * I have uſed the cream of 
tartar in the mariner here recommended, and have found it 
to be a good remedy in ſuch caſes, and although it will not 
anſwer in every caſe, yet it will often produce good effects. 
Some of the caſes in which I ordered it are related in the ſub- 
ſequent part of this eſſay.” 


'4 Monro Mil. Hoſp. p. 206. 


t Lymphatic Veſſels from the nr are very numerous 


and by the diſſection of people who have died of the jaun- 


dice, they have been found diſtended with gall. Monto's 
Lectures on Anatomy. 


ſides.; tumors of the adjacent parts by com: 
preſſion rendering it impervious, &c *. Hence 
we may explain the following common facts, 
that the jaundice, eſpecially in children and 
hyſterical perſons, is often a very trivial dif- 
eaſe; that it is frequently of a moſt obſtinate 
incurable nature; and that no one medicine can 
poſſibly be ſuited to counteract ſuch various 
cauſes. There is no remedy yet diſcovered, 
which can be conſidered with any propriety as 
4 ſolvent of the biliary concretions. It is 
well known that an effential oil combined 
with ſpirits, diffolves gall-ſtones out of the bo- 
dy +. That compoſition has been given inter- 
nally, in order to diſcover whether it poſſeſſed 
a ſimilar power of diſſolving them when lodged 
in the biliary paſſages. It had been happy for 
on. mankind 


* Monro Mil. Hoſp. p. 206, 207. 

+ © Two firm biliary calculi had been expoſed to heat in 
ſpirit of wine for twenty-four hours; yet retained their ſize 
and form. Some oil of og was added to the ſpirit 
in each of theſe veſſels; a few bours after on ſhaking and 
examining the mixtures, I found that the ſtones were fallen 
to pieces, and the liquor become brown and turbid. It 
ſeemed from this experiment, that Valiſnerius had reaſon for 
aſcribing to heated ſpirits of wine and turpentine a ſuperio- 
rity (Opere t. iii. p. 6, Lett. 37) over the other diſſolvents 
of theſe concretions.“ Maclurg's Experiments on the Hu- 
man Bile, p. 192. | 
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. mankind had the ſucceſs of ſuch experiments 
proved more ſatisfactory *. — Emetics and pur- 
gatives in this diſorder are a principal part of 
the practice, though they ſhould not be em- 
ployed too freely. As the inteſtines are depri- 
ved of the natural quantity of bile, the gentle 
aid of an aperient remedy is indicated to ſup- 
ply that deficiency, and to excite the periſtaltic 
motion. The action of vomiting likewiſe has, 
| 2 beſides 


Mr. White, a very ingenious accurate apothecary in 
the city of Vork, has made trial of that remedy. * But 
if we conſider the peculiar ęconomy obſerved by nature in 
the circulation of the blood through the liver, the long ſtag- 
nation of the bile in the gall-bladder, and the quickneſs with 
which alcohol and oil of turpentine paſs off by urine and 
perſpiration, it is to be feared that ſuck a menſtruum, pow-. 
erful as it may be, will ſcarcely reach the folvend. To this 
objection we may alſo add, that the diagnoſtics of the diſ- 
eaſe are often obſcure and uncertain.” Percival's Eſſays, 
vol. II. p. 232.—Beſides we ſhould conſider, that the reme- 
dy muſt firſt be ſubjected to the powers of the digeſtive or- 
gans; then abſorbed by the lacteal veins ; diluted with the 
lymphatic fluid, and afterwards paſſing through the thoraſtic 
duct, be mixt with the maſs of blood, and equally diſtribu- 
ted over the whole ſyſtem. Vet in this highly diluted ſtate, 
it does not arrive at the ſtone, which is placed out of the 
- courſe of circulation. —If the biliary duct ſhould happen to 
be inflamed, it is to be ſuſpected that a remedy compoſed of 
the oil of turpentine and ſpirits of wine would be too ſtimu- 
lating to be employed with ſafety. 


vw. QF EWEEFT ICS 

beſides: its ordinary effects , a remote chanee 
of forcing the gall-ſtone out of the duct into 
the inteſtinal tube. Such fortunate events 
have actually happened on the exhibition of an 
emetic. But when the biliary concretion ob- 
ſtructs the paſſage of the bile, it ſometimes ex- 
cites, in conſequence of irritation, a ſpaſmodic 
ſtricture and inflammation of the duct. In ſuch 
caſes, emetics are evidently unſafe.— Sometimes 
when the ſtone has long obſtructed the biliary 
duct, and a variety of remedies have been tried 
to no purpoſe, nature alone will at laſt expell 
it; after which fortunate change, the ſymp- 
toms of the diſeaſe, although previouſly vio- 
lent, will gradually diſappear. This incident, 
together with the frequent occurrence ot flight 

caſes 


+ *Vomits are reckoned amongſt the moſt efficacious re- | 
medies in this diſorder, and I have often ſeen good effects 
follow their uſe,” Monro Mil. Hoſp. p. 211, note (e). 


»Lect. on Mat. Med. p. 461. © While vomiting conti- 
nues, it not only inverts the periſtaltic motion of the ſtomach 
itſelf, but alſo of the inteſtines, which pour out their mucus 
to be carried to the ſtomach, and evacuated with its con- 
tents. This ſerves to explain the throwing up of bile, but 
is by no means the common cauſe of it, for it is manifeſtly 
produced by ſqueezing of the liver and gall-bladder, a proof 
of which is that it occurs at the end of the operation, — As 
ſqueezing the liver and gall-bladder, vomiting may puſh bi- 
liary ſtones into the inteſtines, and cyre the jaundice.” 
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caſes of jaundice, and the difficulty often of 
aſcertaining with certainty the exiſtence of gall- 
ſtones, has produced, as might have been ex- 


pected, much quackery, great profuſion of 
naſtrums, amulets, and charms. 


SECTION II. 
O F 
3 SUDORIFICS. 


Aru" variety of remedies have been em- 
ployed as Supoxirres “. Numbers of the 

moſt inert animal, vegetable, and mineral ſub- 
ſtances, poſſeſſed in reality of no virtue at all, 
have been adminiſtered under this character, 
and not without a pretended ſucceſs. External 
heat and warm diluents are generally ſufficient of 
themſelves to produce fweating. Their very 
powerful effects have been erroneouſly attributed 
to en, contrayerva, millepedes, diaphoretic 
| Ma nenn, 


The term Sudorific in this ſection is frequently uſed as 
ſynonimous with the term Diaphoretic. By diaphoretic 
remedies are meant thoſe ſubſtances which being taken inter- 

nally, promote a diſcharge by the ſcin without producing 
dzis effect either in conſequence of violent agitation. or 
acute pain.” Elem. of Therap. p. 128. 


Vid. Home's Methodus Mat. Med. p. 17, 18. 
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antimony,—to ſmall doſes of caſtor, ſnake-root, 
camphor, neutral ſalts ; - and to a thouſand 


other ſuch meffectual mean The practice of 
ſweating has been employed in a multitude of 
diſorders of the moſt oppoſtte kind. The cure 


of inflammatory, catarrhal, nervous, putrid and 


peſtilential fevers,—of eruptive, rheumatic, cu- 


taneous, nervous and hydropic diſeaſes, &c. 


has been indifcriminately attempted by ſudori- 


fics. An abufe, ſo notorious and univerſal, 


has been productive of ſuch ſcenes of calamity, 
that the record of them "will Wenne as A dif 


Orman aft of medicine ue en Lage 8 9 15 


Wik puctschen rer by the obfti- 
nacy of vulgar prejudice, watidered in a laby- 
rinth of * kind inſtinct made endleſs, 
but unſaedeſful efforts to correct their miſ- 
_ docktrine ee "Tt is Oy kuprizing; that 


K 
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that % ſmall dofes of the neutral ſalts have been exhibited at 
this time of the diſeaſe; but for the moſt part without any 
ſenſible advantage.” . Elem. of Practice, p. 163. 


7 Greg. Elem: of Practice, G 25, If fevers were to be 
trented on n#ture's plan, as indicated by natural inſtibct, 
patients would breathe a cool pute air, would be indulged in 
cold drink, in * or Jing in New Was nds vo 


1 My, able 


phyſicians till of late ſhould have fo anxiouſly 
2 for centùries in an erroneous prac- 

which might baye been detected, and 
0 ought to have been exploded, as foon 


I a ++ 


as it had been fairly put to the trial. Almoſt 
every caſe in which it was adopted, might have 
afforded a convincing proof againſt it. Almoſt 
every cafe in which the patient refuſed to com- 
ply with ſach treatment, or Where in con- 
ſequence of his poverty he was happily neg- 
lected, might, one would imagine, have given 
a ſatisfactory dęmonſtration of its abſardity. 
The ſenſe of goldneſs, which generally pre- 
cedeęs febrile affections, led men to ſuſpect cold 
to be an univerſal caufe of that Glaſs of diſ- 
orders, Sudories and the Tren. degimen 


422 


EBRD method of cure. This 8 car- 
ried to a ridiculous length, paved the Way, in 
ſpite of facts, of inſtinct and experience, v 
NN Hulk HE It yas a practice 

1 which 


able to them; they would not have their limbs pinioned 
within the bed-cloaths, would not be teaſed to eat or to 
drink more than thirſt prompted them, and when low and 
taintim, would be indulged in ſuch cordials as were moſt 
grateful to them. Till of late the common practice in fevers 
Vas almoſt diametrically oppoſite to this in every particular; 
and yet phyſicians believed they were following nature.“ 


k 
: 
5 
o 
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which during the long period in which it pre- 


vailed, rendered the medical art more deſtruc- 
tive of health and life, than almoſt any one 
cauſe of diſeaſe to which human nature is 
obnoxious. 


The nn of ſudorifics, when really 


indicated, conſtitutes à very important part of 


the practice of phyſie. Thoſe remedies gene- 
rally accelerate the motion of the blood and 


promote a free equable circulation. They de- 
termine the blood to the furface of the body, 
they leſſen or remove internal eongeſtions, en- 


creaſe lymphatic abſorption, obviate ſpaſm of 
the extreme veſſels, favor the cuticular dif- 


charge, and diminiſh the quantity of the cir- 
n fluids “. 


Sudorifics then, fince their operation on the 


animal ceconomy 1s ſo conſiderable, ought not 
to be trifled with or nnneceſſarity employed. 


Their unneceſſary adminiſtration, however, has 
led to an abuſe as notorious as frequent. The 


practice of. ſweating ſeems to have been conſi- 
dered as being little capable of i injuring the ge- 
neral 


Elements of Therapentics, p. 128 3 Inftie. 
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_ neral health of the conſtitution, and therefore 
ſafely admiſſible on the moſt trivial oecaſions. 
Inaccuracy of obſervation has permitted the 
fallacy of the opinion to remain too neh 
neglected, 


; e Sweating, on the contrary, has 
always a pernicious effect on the conſtitution, 
Promoted by external heat, warm confined air, 
and hot ſtimulating medicines, (which have 
been the means maſt commonly employed) it 
becomes ftill more certainly injurious. Beſides 
being generally accompanied with uneaſineſs, 
it often converts a trivial complaint into a ſeri- 
ous one, It renders the patient more liable to 
take cold, as well as to ſuffer from its influence. 
The conſtitution by this means is apt to ac- 
quire an unnatural delicacy, which is very un- 
*favorable to health and happineſs. The heat 
and moiſture with which the body i is furround- 
ed, tend to weaken and relax it, The ſkin 
and exhalant veſſels, through which the thinner 
parts of the blood are thus unnaturally forced, 
are particularly ſubject to feel the effect of 
its enervating power. How great the con- 

nection is between the ſtate of the extreme cu- 

taneous veſſels and that of the ſtumach, has -_ 

deen already obſerved. Thoſe veſſels have a 
— R 2 ſimilar 
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ſimilar connection with the brain ahd nervous 
ſyſtem . If by repeated ſweating, they loſe 
their tone; the Whole conſtitütion will be möſt 
materially injufed. The evacuation itſelf, in. 
duced by the remedies and the regimen, is often 
conſiderable, and in ſome conſtitutions it I$ 
profuſe. Theſkin, which is the ſecretory 
gan from Wheiite it is made, is very axtbhiive 
and "richly: provided with innumerable veſſels. 
In props tion to dhe greater degree bf irritabi- 
lity of bs ſyſtem, '6f encreaſed action! of tlie 
heart and arteries, and relaxation of the Tarface, 
the cVäcuation is mote Copious. Weak per- 
ſorts can feldom undergo the Operation Without 
much Fatigue,” and "very "Tenſible depreffion 
both'of 'ſtterigth' and Apirits. If great irritabi. 
1 1 with che Fealcheſs, che injuri. 
| ou 


1} . 128. vn Mat Med. p. » . At preſent l tall a mention 
only one (conſent, VIZ. that of the ſtomach, as it is to be 
more | articuldrly regarded 1 in acecunting for the Operations 
"of medicines. '' Nothing Affects the mind more than the fate 
bf the ſtomiach, and nothitg -draws the ſtomach into ſym- 
pathy mare than affections of the mind. This is evident in 


e, Ne l people, whoſe diſeaſe being chiefly ſeated 


SOULS 


there, have o Fe grievous, effects on the ſenforium com- 
"une, « 'or the {ear Jof it, "he head. This is farther illuſtra - 
"ted by Woünds of che Bead. Does not, in theſe cäſes, the 


vomitihg of bile proceed from put den ſtomach 
add liter?“ 
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bus 66n ſeqnenees: will be till more ſeverely felt. 


If che ſyſtem de not already too irritable, the 


practice of ſweating tends greathy to induce a 
rfiorbid tate of itFitability, which prediſpofes 


to nrany diſorders, and will unuvoidably be 


found a conſiderable ſource of uneaſineſs *. As 


the mind 860 is fo intimatef) connected with 


flie body, che eneréaled irritability of the one 


adds e that of che other +, Neveffity 


#hith gives riſe to the practice of fweating, 


gan ee uſe WOT of _— 


wn 


| [Bar mee fits will appear fill more as 
and deciſive, is we proceed in the confideration 
of the Neglect or Miſtnanagement of Sudorifics 


— 


2 Gaub. Pathol. loſtit $1 191 e 66. Ut 2 haic 
vitio obnoxiis intolerabilia ſint, quæ ſani facile ferunt.— 


Generales, qui ex irritabilitate oriuntur, effectus reducere 
licet ad ſolidorpm vibrationes tremhlas, crifpationes, tenſſo- 


"nes, Ipaſmos, onvulſioties ; ex quibus iterum dolores; anxi- 
"Etates, cavitatum contractiones, obſtructiones, inflammatio- 
. nes, & multiplex citculationis, ſecretionis, excretionis, ali- 


arumque fungtionum impedimentum, ac alienatio conſequi 


polſunt. Onde dubites, utrum huic par affectio detur ls, 
dus vol tantiſque hominem malis obuoxium reddat“ͤ. - 


| + A mente corpus irritabilius reddi n non magis probabile 


tl, quam illam ab hoc incitari. bid. 9 194. 
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in caſes where their uſe was required; and of 


.the Imprudent Adminiſtration. of them in caſes 
where they ought to have been ſcrupulouſly 
avoided. — We ſhall confine ourſelves to the 
abuſe of ſudarifics in febrile diſorders only. 


In the Intermittent and Remittent Fever, the 


paroxiſin is generally terminated by a ſponta- 


nevus ſweat. This criſis indicated the practice : 
of imitating the ſalutary operation of nature, 


and of promoting the cyticular diſcharge, in 


order to mitigate the violence and to ſhorten 


the duration of the fever. The dryneſs and 
paleneſs of the ſkin at the invaſion of the fit, 
.denoting a ſpaſmodic contraction of the ex- 


treme veſſels and a defective circulation of the 


blood, ſeemed to point out the neceſſity of re- 


ſtoring by ſudorific remedies the determination 


to the ſurface. The principle is rational and 


well founded on facts. The utility of ſudo- 


rifics in intermittents and remittents will not 
admit of a doubt. Experience confirms the 


truth of that aſſertion. Sweating, judiciouſſy 


conducted, has not only mitigated the ſymp- 
toms, but prevented the return of the fits and 
radically removed the diſeaſe . It is the abuſe 

. 5 only 


* Boerh. Aphor. 761. Frigus et febris ſydorifero hic 
| ttollitur 


p I 
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only which is juſtly to be complained of. 
Sweating has been univerſally promoted by 
external heat and ſtimulating remedies, which 
by exciting the action of the heart and arteries 
and not proportionately relaxing the external 
ſurface, have aggravated all the ſymptoms of 
the fever. Hence an encreaſe of heat, of thirſty 
anxiety, head-ach, frequency of pulſe, &c. 
Such practice has protracted the duration of 
the paroxiſm, It has converted a tertian into 
a double tertian, a double tertian into a quo- 
tidian, a quotidian into a remittent, and a re- 
mittent into a continued fever which has often 
proved fatal in its conſequences. Or if the in- 
termittent in ſpite of ſuch pernicious treatment, 
continue obſtinately to preſerve its form, the 
conſtitution of courſe becomes weak and irri- 
table, the diſeaſe more fixt and ſevere, its ef- 
fects more durable and unhappy. What other 
changes could rationally be expected from the 
ſtimulus of pepper, ginger, and other heating 
| vegetables,—or of vinous ſpirits, acrid volatile 

JF es ſalts 


tollitur ſæpe, dum aliquot ante tempus cognitum futuri pa- 
| roxyſmi boris liquido aperiente, diluente, leviter narcotico, 
repletur corpus ægri, dein una hora ante malum excitatdþ 

ſudor, et continuatur, donec binæ ultra tempus initii parox- 
yſmi elapſi ſint hora. | 


4 QF SUNORIMICE, 


Dare ae gen N * 


112 


* che W Wanewuig . Putrid 


Fevers, a ſpaſmodic conſtriction of the cutane- 


avs veſſels is found alſo to occur in fact, and as 


vas before abſerved, to give an irritation which 


tends to continue and ſuppart thaſe diſeaſes. 
A ipontandous relaxation 'of the: ſurface with 
2 warm gentle univerſal: moiſture, has often 
been concomitant on the critical falution of 2 
continued fever, To promate chis natural 
ariſis in ſuch diſorders, is as obvious an indi- 


cation, as in the imtermittem. The. practice 


has been equally common. Recqurſe likewiſe 
has been as umixverſally had to heat cordials and 
ſtimulants. The great Sydenham was among 


the firſt of thoſe illuſttieus men, who prefer- 


ring publie good t private intereſt, riſked, his 
Sauer and his charpRer ih beben, 
whale dee of | wo Fortunately 


not 


* Prodeſique, i in vetere quartana, ante acce 


onem ſorde⸗ 


re, vel aceti cyathos duos, vel unum fina is, cum tribus 


| teci vini ſalſi, vel miſta paribus portiopibus; &-in aqua di- 
ta, piper, caſtoreum, lafer, myrrbam. Per hęe enim f mi- 
Hague corpus agitapdum eſt, ut moveafur ex bo | atn, 
detinetur. Celſus de Medicina, lib. III. cap. oi. — 


ſalts and external heat all hich have e | 


— 


r 
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not only for himſelf and for his: country, but = 
for mankind in general, his honeſt labors were 
_ crowned with ſucceſs. He was bold, judicious 
and obſerving; eager in the putſuit of facts, 
and faithful in his repreſentations. of them. 
His great judgment and acuteneſs enabled him 
to make accurate obſeryations, to draw minute 
diſtinctions, to aſcertain their i „ to 
nn confirm m ö 


ae l in ah Improper. manner. 
already deſcribed, was: a practice, which though = 
long eſteemed by phyſicians effential in the 
treatment of continued fevers, was yet no leſs 
| erroneous in theory than in fact, and rendered 


the condition of febrile patients truly e. 


* the eee Bo Rimulati ng fade 
rifics and the hot regimen added fuel to the 
fire, and cauſed it to burn with. redoubled vio- 
| lence . The heat of the body, which was be- 
fore unnaturally great, then became abſolutely | 
: * 4 0 * and oppreſſion 
8 were 


| 8666 
ing of ſeyers-is by giving hot volatile alexiphar- 
mic medicines, Roving up the patients in hot air, and ſmo- 


K Huxham on 
Fevers, N10. | 
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were encreaſed; topical pains were univerſally 
aggravated; and the blood was . conſiderably 
rarefied by the! heat, occaſioning a temporary 
plethora, which is frequently productive of the 
moſt fatal 'conſequences:' Thus a profuſe ſweat 
was at laſt obtained, but attended with ſuch 
an evident eneteaſe of the ſymptoms; as was 
dangerous and alarming. A furious delirium 
often accompanied the raſh attempts of the 
practitioner, which he, ignorant of its cauſe, 
confidently attributed to the effects of the diſeaſe 
itſelf, and believed it might have been worſe, . 
had the unhappy patient, unaſſiſted by art; been 
committed only to the drown efforts of nature. 


Not only delirium is aaa or —— 
by ſuch rude method of ſweating, but a moſt 
dangerous determination. to the head is often 
cauſed, indicated by à vivid redneſs of the face, 
a ſufulion of the eyes, pulſation of the carotid 
and temporal arteries, violent pain in the head, 
and. the other common ſymptoms of a phren- 
ſy ®, which is often the fatal conſequence of an 
ill- treated fever.—Or in this hazardous ſtate of 
the diſeaſe, a topical determination of blood to 
ſome other part may occur, and put an untignely 
period 


River. Prax. "a lib. I. cap · xi. p-. 27. 
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perlod to life—iIf the breaſt be affected, cough, 
topical pain, anxiety, difficulty of breathing and 
of lying, a livid bloated ſuffuſion of the coun- 
tenance, &c. are ſymptoms which indicate the 
danger of the complaint and the abſurdity of 
the practice.—If too large a quantity of blood 
be forced upon the abdominal viſcera, the de- 
termination will be diſcoverable by a fulneſs in 
the regions of the liver and ſpleen; by a fixt 
pain, and an unnatural tenſion of the abdomen; 
by uneaſineſs in a recumbent poſture, with a 
ſenſe of anxiety without pulmonic affection ; 
by nauſea and vomiting unuſually obſtinate, 
and not yielding to the ordinary methods of 
treatment. Hence ariſe inflammation, ſuppu- 
ration, or gangrene of the ſtomach, of the inteſ- 
tines, the liver, the ſpleen, the peritoneum, &c. 
or morbid effuſions of blood into the cellular 


membrane of the laxer viſcera, which n 
"Ru mortal — 


In the nervous fever, the conſequences, enume- 
e under the inflammatory fever are er 
h e 8 2 pro- 


2 „ Reory able vhy fician i is now fully ——_— of the truth 
of theſe facts. Dr. Cullen, in his Practical Lectures, de- 
ſeribes very fully and accurately the pernicious effeQs of that 


mode of ſweating, by inducing the moſt fatal inflammatiens 
of the viſcera. 
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produced, except thoſe which depend merely 
on the greater vigor of the conſtitution. All 


the ſymptoms of the fever are encreaſed. San- 


guine determinations and topical inſlamma- 


tions, particularly of the brain, are induced +; 
aud though they are of leſs frequent occurrence 
than in the inflammatory fever, yet they arc 
evidently. attended with. greater danger and 
more ſignal fatality. In one, the plethoric 
ſtate of the ſyſtem admits of the free uſe of the 
lancet, to moderate or remove the pernicious 
effects of the practice of ſweating. In the 
other, the general weakneſs and depreflion bath 
of body and mind forbid at leaft every conſi- 
derable evacuation, but eſpecially of the vital 
fluid. If ſuch unhappy effects as thoſe ſhould 
not be induced, yet other dangers occur equal - 


ly ſerious. The nervous fever is one of leng 


duration. Such vanatural mode. of ſweating, 


which ſeldom or never relieves, exciteʒ often | 


by 


1＋ Picat of the 8 p- 316. Sie John Priagle ob- 
ſerved, that « a delirium would ariſe from two oppoſite er- 
ron ; one from large and repeated bleedings, and the other 
from wine and the cordial medicines being given too early, 
Tr appears therefore how nice the principles are that regard 
the cure; thus neither a hot nor a cool regimen will anſper 
with every patient, nor with every ftate of the diſeaſe. 288 
found ubeeſtes of the brain on dienen. 


: % . 44 N 1 * 
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by the ſkin, a profuſe evacuation of fluids, 
which greatly reduges the ſtreagrh of the ſy tem, 

and renders it unable to ſuſtain the conflict of 
the fever. The. neryous energy thus unſkilfully 
exhauſted by the treatment as well as the diſeaſe, 
is not ſufficient to ſupport in the conſtitution 
the neceſſary functions of life *. Hence ariſe 
the ſymptoms denoting exceſs of debility, which 
are among the moſt certain preſages of death.— 
If the fever has any tendency to putrefaction, 
the encreaſed heat occaſioned by the imprudent 
adminiſtration of ſudorifics, will haſten the pu- 
trid fermentation, which 1 is o fatal to animal 
life. Debiliry alfa will accelerate its progreſs. 
Hence an encreaſe of the ſymptoms of putreſ- 
ceney, which are always more or leſs an un- 
happy omen in proportion to their number, 
their degree, and the N of their fuc- 
* 5 


This treatment, employed in the cure of the 
ſynochus, (the nature of which fever has already 
been bniefly- explained) is capable of inducing 
_ very pernicious effect which 15 been new 


| '® Hee Greg. dem, of Pragice, $ 7s where the ſyap- 
dom of debility are enumerated. 
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vous and putrid ſevers· While the inflamms- 
tory ſymptoms prevail at the beginning of the 
ſynochus, the improper adminiſtration of ſudo- 
 rifics is well fitted to excite the action of the 
heart and arteries to a very confiderable degree. 
Hence an encreaſe of the fever, and all the 
dangers of topical affections. In the latter ſta · 
ges of the diſeaſe, the ill conſequences men- 
tioned under the nervous fever, fbllow this im- 
prudent method of fweating. Hence the ſymp- 
toms of weakneſs and putreſtency are induced. 
The puerperal fever too, attendant on - lying- 
in women, is very often rendered dangerous or 
cen fatal 1 the ſame pernicious practice. 


Hering given cheſs i n the wither 
effects of the abuſe of ſudorifics in intermitting 
and continued fevers, it may he proper now to 
endeayour briefly to point « out their Uſe. 54 


Phyſicians univerſally” acknowteles, as Was 
before obſerved, - the advantage of ſweating, 
when properly conducted, in the intermitting 
and remitting fevers. Sudorifics may with pro- 
priety often be adminiſtered in thoſe difor- T 


ders. The ſaline mixture, the ſpirit of Min- . 
derirus, tartar emetic, opium, or the eme- 


tic and ſedative in con junction, &c. are reme- 
| dies 
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dies well fitted for anſwering this indication v. 
Full vomiting may be eaſily prevented, and 
tke mee, to hn * n pro- 
„ | 


With waned; to 1 * it remains 
to be conſidered i in what ſtages the practice of 
ſweating is admiflible; in what manner it ought 
to be conducted; and what remedies are to be 
uſed in order to avoid its pernicious, and to 
obtain its beneficial effects. No phyſician of 
experience doubts the utility of ſudorifics in 
continued fevers T. Innumerable facts, atteſted „ 
by the ableſt men of all ages, prove the pro- 
priety of their een L 


In 

* « The paroxifin may be prevented by mild ſedatives, 
antifpaſmodics and diaphoretics, gentle emetics, particularly 
antimoniale, given ſo as only to excite a nauſea; warm n bath; 
opiates. ——In the paroxiſms the views are 


"38, To render the cold e and Romer by—eme- 
tics, be. 


24, To render the hot bt milder and Sis wah. 
rate the ſweating, by ſedative diaphoretics, neutral ſalts, 
| . —— Greg. Elem. of Prafice, 5 59, 60. 


+ LeQtures on the Mat. Med. p. 490. 13 
ds febribus in genere, , 558, &c. 
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Iss che very begiiining of the fever this prac- 
tice may be adopted with ſucceſs. Sir John 
Pringle at this period of the diſorder is a ſtrong 
advocate for the uſe of ſudorifics. He is perſua- 
ded that by this meatis he has frequently put a 
| final ſtop to the.progreſs of a malignant contagi- 
ous fever, and once indeed when he himſelf was 
attacked *.=—At other ſtages of the diſeaſe too, 
when the reiłtiof of the heart and arteries is mo- 
derate and there is fofficient vigor of conſtitution; 
when the tongue is parefied and covered with a 
cruſt, the ſkin pale and dry, and devoid of chat 
unctuous feel; which it naturally has in a tate 
of health; arid when tlie uride is limpid and 
without any ſediment, the pulfe ſmall and con- 
tracted, and no topical affection has ſupervened 
which contraindicates the exhibition of ſudori- | 
fics z ſweating cautiouſly excited is ſometimes 
productive of the moſt CER +.—In the 


o Diſeaſes of Fo ene P.-290. © In this FOR (vis. 
at the beginniug of the jail fever) ſometimes a vomit, ſome- 


times a change of air, will remove the diſorder, ſometimes 


z ſweat ; I have had experience of the two Taſt methods of 
a prevention in my own eaſe.” e 


4 Greg. Elem. of practice, 5 29, 72, 86, 102, &c. It is 
there c mended to Pole an 8 Wee 
| "i the 
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progreſs: likewiſe of fevers, after even a few 
of the firſt paroxiſins, when the diſeaſe is 
known to be of a very malignant nature, ſudo- 
rifics ought to be adminiſtered to promote, if 
poſſible, a ſpeedy and favorable ſolution of the 
fever, and to reſcue the patient from its deftruc- 
tive power. Hence they have always been eſ- 
teemed of ſingular utility in the moſt malignant 
fevers *, and in the plague +.—Or if at any pe- 
riod of the diſeaſe, nature points out a criſis by 


A ſpontaneous diſcharge from the ſkin, attended 
j * 0 85 . with 


8 5D, 7 C 


the blood and nervous power and promote the obſtructed 
ſecretions by whatever takes off ſpaſm, ſedative 3 
gentle emetics, antimonials, &ec. | 


„Greg. Elem. of Practice, ( 102. A gentle emetic 
and aſterwards procuring a diaphoreſis, often cures the fever 
on the appearance of the firſt ſymptoms of infection.“ 
Afterwards Dr. Gregory obſerves, « that gentle evacuations 
of the primz viz ſhould be procured, and the perſpiration 
promoted by mild emetics and diaphoretics. 


4 Vid. Traite de la peſte. | | 
| $yden. Oper. Sect. ii. cap. ii. p. 120. Hujuſce autem 


5 praxeos utilitatem etſi non mente tantum ac judicio adſequor. 


verum etiam re ipſa, atque editis experimentis, dudum ex- 
ploravi; tamen peſtilentis fermenti per diaphorefin ai{ipatio, 
præ ejuſdem per venæ · ſectionem evacuatione, mibi multis 
nominibus arridet; utpote quæ nec ægrorum vires æque 
proſternat, nec medium infamiæ periculo objieiat.“ 
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with an evident alleviation of the ſymptoms, it 


1s certainly the buſineſs of the phyſician gently 
to promote the evacuation and forward the 
cure *. Theſe and other ſtages of fevers, 
with their different complications and the 
great variety of their ſymptoms, which it is 
not neceſſary here to enumerate at large, re- 


quire the prudent uſe of ſudorifics, and admit 


of lt. from their operation. 


One 


„ Hipp. Aph. 36. Sec. iv. Mere ieee 


= ya do rere, xa Wale rl . xx} trvalaios, 
r irdexalaics, 1a; T170agr0xalduxalale, xl iheraldudlalo, 
wat pin na} txog I, xa ic r dlxer . v rear ñ goon, 
nas eier Tag. 00% vag of rie veces v 8 Oz 
N pen drag vdH, bor eee, v faires rb, nat 
doilgow ahi. 

| Bagliv. Prax, Med. lib. i. de ſudore in acutis, p. 67. 
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One general rule however may be added, 
the obſervance of which is of much i importance. 
By whatever cauſes, whether natural or arti- 
ficial, ſweating be induced, 'the practitioner 
Would always attend with the minuteſt exact- 
neſs to its effects. If the ſweating be forced, 
partial and viſcid, it is ſeldom or never of the 
ſalutaty kind *. If the febrile ſymptoms be 
encreaſed; 3 if there be greater heat, anxiety, 
hardness and frequency of pulſe, head- ach or 
delirium, &c. the evacuation is evidently dan- 
gerous and immediately to be checked + Or 
if the combination of ſymptoms, then preſent, 
be not relieved by the operation of the ſudori- 
fic, the phyſician, inſtead of needleſsly « exhauſt- 
ing his patient, ſhould ſpeedily deſiſt from an 
afacechfal practice. — On the other hand, if 
no encreaſe of ſymptoms can be fairly attribu- 
ted td that method of treatment, but an evi- 
| T 2 8 dent 


», The criti 5cad ſweats are FR OY but gentle, 
continued and diffuſed over the body: ſometimes 
the diſcaſe will cerwipate by an almoſt imperceptible moi- 
dure on 15. Lin.” Dif. of the Army, p- 293. 
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dent diminution both of their violence and 
number is obtained, the practitioner ought 
ſteadily to purſue he uſe of ſudorifics *. 


With regard to the method of conducting 
the practice of ſweating, much caution and 
judgment are requiſite. Without attention to 
this particular, the practitioner, however judi- 
cious he may have been in the choice of his 
remedies, or in the time of exhibiting " them, 
will in vain expect to relieve his febrile Patient. 
Hence may be explained a common truth, that 
one phyſician ſhall with a certain remedy re- 
lieve a complaint, and another with the ſame 
remedy aggravate it.— Sweating ſhould never 
be excited in fevers by the ſtimulus of external 
heat. The contrary practice, however, has 
been as univerſal as deſtructive. Not only the 
heat of the fire ſhould. not be too great, but 
the natural heat of the human body ſhould not 
be too cloſely confined about its ſurface. If it 
be, it will encreaſe the fever by its ſtimulus, 
in ſpite of any advantages which may be obtain- 


ed from its relaxing power. — The air of the 


room ſhould be temperately cool, and as pure 


+. Cullen's LeQures on the Pradtce, where this ſubje i is 
moſt accurately diſcuſſed. 
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as poſſible, which, beſides its good effect of 
invigorating the ſyſtem, will favor a ſalutary 
encreaſe of perſpiration. F reſh air ſhould -cir- 
culate freely about the patient, that he may 
not breathe a mephitic vapor, extremely noxi- 
ous to animal life. The requiſite conditions 
of the ſweating are, that it ſhould be free, ma- 
derate, univerſal, and continued for a proper 
length of time, Sweating, if profuſe, is found 
almoſt univerſally pernicious ; and if of ſhort 
continuance, it is ſeldom effectual, but on the 
contrary favors a more obſtinate formation off 
cutaneous ſpaſm. The ſpace of twelve hours 

is a moderate time for ſupporting i in this gentle 
manner the determination to the ſurface. The 
practice may often be continued with advantage 
for twenty-four hours, or even a ſtill longer 
time. After the ſweating, the body 'is found 
more ſufceptible of the influence of cold, and 
therefore ſhould for a while be kept rather 
warmer than uſual, and cooler air be admitted 
only by ſlow degrees. — The patient, if he has 
no particular averſion to it, ſhould he in cot- 
ton or flannel +, which are preferable to linen, 
becauſe they are more languid conductors of 
8 3 " | we” 


+ A flannel ſhirt is very convenient for this purpoſe. 
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heat, and tlierefbte not apt to become ſo ſutt: 
denly cold, and of conſequence to check a a: 


lutary flow of the perſpirable matter. But whe⸗ 
ther the patient be laid in cotton, flannel, of 
linen, his ſhirt ſhould be changed at propet 
intervals; which i is a practice not attended with 
the” ſmalleſt danger, provided it be done with 


dexterity and caution . The evident advan: 


tage is, that a clean, warm, dry ſhirt is ſub- 


RieiiteA in the place of one already moiſtened 


wich the perfpirable fluid, which moiſture, in- 
dependent of the degree of coldneſs neceſſarily 


produced by evaporation, obſtructs the free dif: | 


charge by the ſkin. The reabſorption too of a 
ſeptic noxious bob is prevented +. ' 
We 


Greg. Lect. on the Praftice, —Dr. Gregory obſerves o 
the treatment of fevers, that the utmoſt cleanlineſs ſhould 


| be attended to, and the linen ſhifted'as frequently as can be 


done without occaſioning great fatigue,” Riem. of Prac- 
: tice, 8 32. 


+ Mr. . n that“ a the times of the 


critical ſweats the patient” s ſhirt and ſhoets ſhould fre- 


quently be changed, for when once they are thoroughly 
wet, they do not readily abſorb the ſweat; and beſides 
this there is a chance leſt the morbid exhalations ſhould 
be abſorbed from the wet linen by the cutaneous veins and 
again convayed into the maſs of blood. Difeaſes of Mi- 
norca, p. 191. | | 
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We come next to ſpeak of the ſudorific rę- 
| medies to be uſed in the cure of continued feyers. 
All hot ſtimulating medicines ſhould in general 
be avoided, as they are capable of inducing the 
moſt fatal conſequences from exceſs of reac- 
tion, from topical inflammation, or from debi- 


lity and proſtration, of ſtrength. 


The acids and ſeveral of the neutral falts 
have been very generally employed. In the 
common manner of adminiſtering them, they 
are for the moſt part found very inefficacious. 
5 But when given in a larger doſe, they are really 
medicines of conſiderable utility. Inſtead of 
accelerating, they mitigate the encreaſed cir- 
culation « the blood. They diminiſh heat; 
they correct putrefaction, particularly in the 
firſt paſſages; they encreaſe the ſecretion of the 
kidnies, and ſenſibly promote the cuticular 
diſcharge *. Beſides thaſe effects, the vegeta- 
ble acids and neutral ſalts tend to remove the 
conſtriction of the exhalant arteries opening into 
the alimentary canal, and to obviate coſtiveneſs 
which is very unfavourable to the ſucceſsful prac- 
tice of ſweating. The vegetable acids are gene. 
rally preferable to thoſe of the mineral kingdom. 


: They 


* Lewis's Mat. Med. p. 17, 393, 394. 
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They can be given in greater quantity, be more 
perfectly ſubdued by the digeſtive organs, and 
more intimately mixt with our fluids.—Of the 
mineral acids; the vitriolic is the beſt and moſt 
frequently uſed. The dulcified ſpirit of nitre 
too is an uſeſul convenient remedy. Of the 
neutral ſalts, nitre, the ſaline mixture, the 
ſpirit of Minderirus or the vitriolated tartar * 
ſeem moſt eligible. —Acids and neutrals 
may be given with propriety as ſudorifics, ex- 
cept where a catarrh or an inflammatory affec- 
tion of the lungs is complicated with the fever, 
and the cough exaſperated by their uſe. In 
this caſe, they ſhould be employed more ſpa- 
ringly ; and nitre, which in ſome conſtitutions 
1s particularly liable to irritate the lungs, ſhould 
in general be avoided +, 


Emetics, as was before obſerved, are ſafe 
and valuable ſudorifics. Vomiting determines 
power- 


L Lewis's Mat. Med. p. 583. 


4 L lately attended a patient ſubje to an aſthmatical com- 
plaint, and in whoſe lungs I had reaſon to ſuſpect tubercles. 
She informed me that ſhe had diſcovered by repeated expe- 
rience, that common ſalt encreaſed her cough. Dr. Cullen 
mentions ſeveral caſes of catarrh and aſthmatical complaints, 
in which nitre diſagreed with the ns, even when given 
only by way of gliſter. 
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the blood powerfully to the ſurface of the body. 
Tartar emetic given in naufeating doſes, is for 
the fame purpoſe very efficacious. If given at 
conſiderable intervals, in ſtill ſmaller doſes, it 
may eaſily be made to act as a ſudorific, inde- 
pendent of its operation in exciting either vo- 
miting or nauſea. In ſome caſes this laſt mode 
of exhibition, as being the leaſt fatiguing, is even 
preferable to any other. The uſe of the remedy 
for anſwering this indication ſhould not be con- 
tinued above forty-eight hours“. Emetic tartar 
combined with opium, may, on ſimilar occaſi- 
ons, be often employed with perfect ſafety and 
peculiar advantage +. Dr. James's Powder too, 
when given with judgment, has frequently been 
found very ſucceſsful. Sometimes its uſe has 

. evidently 


If the fever continues, in the evening following that 
in which the emetic was given, until the fifth day, 


R. Sach. Alb. Gr. XX. Tart. Emet. Gr. ſs ad Gr. j. 
divid. in Pulv. ii. Capt. unum hora viii. alterum hora 
xi. Veſpert. cum hauſt. (No. 4) vel ſexta quaque hora.“ 

Fordyce's Elem. of Practice, p. 162. 


+ I have frequently preſcribed that remedy and with very 
evident good effects. Dr. Gregory in ſuch caſes recommends - 


the uſe of ſedative diaphoretics and anodynes. Elem. of 
Practice, & 29. , | 
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evidently ſnatched a patient from the arms of 
death 4. Whether or no, after proper evacua- 
tions, the cure of the plague and of ſome other 
fevers, as well as that of the rheumatiſm, might 
be ſucceſsfully attempted by means of Dover's 
powder *, experience mult determine, —If, du- 
ring the time of ſweating, the reaction of the 


ſyſtem ſhould be too weak, and a gentle ſtimu- 


lus ſeem indicated, wine properly diluted, is 
found in fact to be the moſt eligible. The vo- 
latile alkaline ſalt in moderate doſes, is the next 
in choice. Its tranſitory ſtimulus, when the 
ſyſtem is low, may be ſafely admitted +. 


Whatever ſudorific be employed, aqueous 


diluting fluids are abſolutely neceſſary to the 
ſucceſsful practice of ſweating. But if tar- 
tar 


1 Every candid man will allow that Dr. James's powder 
has ſometimes been preſcribed with great ſucceſs in fevers; 
yet it often diſappoints us. : 


»The compoſition of this remedy is well known. The 
chief ingredients in it are opium and ipecacoan. It acts 


powerfully as ſudorific, but is not heating or ſtimulating. 


+ Sir John Pringle recommends the uſe of half a drachm 
of Theriaca, with ten grains of the ſalt of hartſhorn once in 


twenty-four hours, waſhed down with ſome vinegar whey.” - . 


Appendix to diſeaſes of the army, p. 105. 
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tar emetic or James's powder be intended to 
operate as a ſudorific, diluents ſhould not be 
freely taken, till the remedy has been retained 
in the ſtomach a ſufficient time for its operation. 
If this caution be not attended to, the medi- 
cine will frequently be rejected by vomiting 
without having produced its ſalutary effects.— 
Water, by reaſon of its mildneſs, may be freely 
given without any fear of a ſtimulus; and by 
its fluidity, it is admirably fitted for entering 

the minuteſt capillary veſſels, for diſtending 
their cavities, and obviating their conſtriction. 
Beſides removing the anxiety and ſtimulus of 
_ thirſt, it tends, eſpecially when impregnated 
with vegetable ſubſtances, to correct the pu- 
treſcency of the fluids, which in fevers is greatly 
encreaſed by the morbid retention of the per- 
ſpirable matter. The water may be impregna- 
ted with the farinaceous vegetables, with tea , 
ſage, balm, bardana, or with any grateful 
aromatic, which without ſtimulus, promotes 
gently the cuticular diſcharge. The palate of 
the patient 'in theſe caſes ſhould frequently be 
conſulted, that in conſequence of an agreeable 
impregnation of the water, he may without 
1 T2 dit- 

* This is one of thoſe very few caſes in which tea is em- 
ployed with advantage. Vid. Percival's Eſſays, vol. I. p. 140. 
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difficulty be able to drink copiouſly. for the 
purpoſe of dilution. This caution is never 
more neceſſary than in the treatment of the dif. 
eaſes of children. For if the practitioner be 
too buſy with medical ingredients, the child 
will ſometimes be ſo diſguſted, as obſtinately to 
refuſe every kind of diluent, a circumſtance 
attended with the moſt unhappy W 


So much for the practice of ſweating in fe- 
vers. In Local Inflammations, the abuſe of 
ſudorifics has been very frequent and deftruc- 


tive. Whatever influence a ſpaſmodic conſtric- 
tion of the veſſels of a part may ſometimes have 
in exciting inflammation *; certain it is that 
an unuſual determination and an encreaſed cir- 
culation of blood takes place in the part affect- 
ed. Hence may eaſily be explained the heat, 
redneſs, pulſation, tumor and pain, which are 


the common {ſymptoms of inflammation +. Ma- 


ny 
* Greg. Elem. of Practice, 5 214. 


+ Sauvages Noſol. Method. tom. I. p. 144. Phlegmone 
eſt tumor ſphæroideus, rubore, calore, tenſione, dolore pul- 
ſatili inſignis, ſponte non ſuppurationem vergens. Dicitur a 
pblego, uro. Diſſert e puſtulis inflammatis, ut a variola, &c. 
ex eo quod ſit tumor ſubſolitarius, & multo major; a bu- 
. parptide, paronychia, hin, quia ſedem-in cer- 
tis 
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ny veſſels of the part, which in a ſound ſtate 
admitted only the ſerum of the blood to enter 
their minute cavities, are during the preſence 
of an inflammation, dilated to ſuch a degree as 
to admit the red globules. The general ſyſtem 
at the ſame time is affected with a fever, which 
is attended with different ſymptoms, according 
to the ſpecies of the inflammation and to the 
nature and ſituation of the inflamed part. To 
purſue this ſubject, and point out fully the 
differences which are here alluded to, would 
lead us too far into the conſideration of the 
doctrine and hiſtory of inflammation. Enough 
already has been ſaid, to ſhew the abſurdity of 
the practice of ſweating by means of ſtimula- 
ting remedies and external heat, in order to for- 
ward the cure of inflammation. —Can any prac- 
tice be conceived more effective, for encreafing 
the general fever as well as the local affeCtion ? 
Will not the circulation of the blood be acce- 
lerated, and its impetus in the part affected 


often dangerouſly augmented ? Will not effu- 


ſions 


tis locis determinatam non habet. Cauſa eſt impetus cru- 
oris adauctus intra vaſa partis tumentis, quæ involueris ut 
plurimum coercetur, ut glandula vel membrana celluloſa: 
Si etenim intra ramificationes vaſorum fieret ille infarctus, 
tumor non ſphzroideus nec certis limitibus circumſcriptus 
foret, ſed eryſipelatis inſtar diffuſus. 
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ſions be cauſed of the different parts of the 
blood into the cellular membrane, producing 


ſuppuration, fatal obſtruction or gangrene ! p 
Nothing can be more certain. Innumerable . 
indeed are the examples which might be ur- 
ged in confirmation of thoſe truths. By this : 
means, Inflammations of the Brain, of the , 
Lungs *, or of the Abdominal Viſcera, have ; 
frequently been made to terminate unhappily 0 
by effuſion, ſuppuration, or a gangrenaus de- # 
ſtruction of the part. —How often have Inflam- { 
mations of the Womb ended fatally, in conſe- 4 
quence of the erroneous opinion, which has R 
been and ftill is too prevalent, concerning the a 
ſuppoſed neceſſity of promoting the cuticular , 
diſcharge for ſome time immediately after child- p 
birth. It was intended to have obtained a . 
ſpeedy recovery by ſuch practice. But the : 
theory on which it was founded, is no leſs falſe, 
than the method of treatment is dangerous and 
unſucceſsful +, In R 
i 
"Me Huxham . that the antients in difficult caſes, 0 
uſed very powerful expectorants in the inflammation of the 
lungs, viz. galbanum, muſtard, pepper; in deſperate caſes, 
white hellibore, elgtrinm, Avbog xanmw were adviſed. Eſſay | 
on Fevers, p. 203. | | t 
It is greatly to be lamented that this prejudice ſhould 
be ſo prevalent, even as it is at preſent. For there are c 


| ; many 
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In the Rheumatiſm and in the Gout, the prac- 
tice of ſweating has been univerſally adopted, 
and often productive of pernicious conſequen- 
ces; not becauſe the curative indication itſelf 
is erroneous, ' but becauſe it has been too fre- 
quently purſued in an imprudent manner. 
Hence, in thoſe diſorders which are often of 
long duration, the conſtitution itſelf is mate- 
rially injured by the miſmanagement of ſudori- 
fics *. But truly it is an error too common, 
to attend only to the preſent diſeaſe, while the 
future health of the patient is diſregarded. The 
vigor of the ſyſtem, by that inattention, is not 
only much impaired, but the diſeaſe itſelf is 
often rendered worſe, and of more difficult 
cure. Tho', from ſuch injudicious practice, the 
complaint ſhould admit of ſome preſent alleyi- 
ation, yet it is more apt to return, and gene- 
rally with an encreaſe of violence or of danger. 
Theſe 


many practitioners who ſtill continue in that error. But 
it is to be hoped, that in a ſhort time this as well as many 
other prejudices, ſo pernicious to 3 0 women, will be 
happily exploded. 


* I have Gan ſeveral unfortunate caſes of the gout, where | 
the conſtitution of the patient was greatly injured by the 
imprudent uſe of external heat and ſudorific remedies. 
Weakneſs, relaxation and irritability were the conſequences 
of ſuch pernicious treatment. 
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Theſe facts are true in refpect both to the gout 
and the rheumatiſm. In the gout, the debi- 
litating effects of the treatment are more par- 
ticularly felt. The weakneſs induced, prediſ. 
poſes to the irregular ſpecies, and tends conſi- 
derably to augment the ſeverity and ER of 
the diſeaſe. 

It is obſervable, nevertheleſs, that ſudorifics, 
cautiouſly exhibited, are very valuable remedies 
both in the rheumatiſm and in the gout “. 
They ſhould not however be in general of a 
_ ſtimulating nature. The external heat ſhould 
be moderate; the natural warmth and exhala- 
tions of the human body not too much con- 
| fined upon its ſurface. The general rules be- 
fore mentioned, in regard to the method of 
conducting the practice of ſweating. in fevers, 
are moſt of them applicable in the preſent 
caſes, — The remedies to be employed for this 
_ purpoſe in the gout, are the neutral ſalts, mild 
aromatic woods, ipecacoan, tartar emetic alone 
or in conjunction with opium, and alſo other 
ſedatives or ſtimulants as occaſion may require. 


Acids are frequently found pernicious, and 


there- 


 ® Boerhaave obſerves in the cure of the gout, Sudorifera 
ex arte inſtituta plus proficere. Aphor. 1272.— Vid. Van 
Swieten Comment. ibid. 
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therefore ſhould not be uſed in the gout.—In the 
rheumatiſm, the ſudorific medicines preſcribed 
in fevers, may, under proper conditions of the 
diſeaſe; be adminiſtered with ſingular utility. 
Dover's powder too has of late been given 
with unexpected ſucceſs, The moſt excrucia- 
ting pains have been quickly and effectually 
removed by its ſalutary action. The common 
doſe of it is from a ſcruple to a dram. It acts 
powerfully as ah antiſpaſmodic and procures 
ſweating with little ſtimulus. ' It may be given 

in the acute rheumatiſm with perfect ſafety, as 
ſoon as the violence of the ſymptomatic fever 
is taken off by bleeding *. It is alſo well adapted 
to the cure of the chronic rheumatiſm, in which 
it has been given with ſucceſs, when every other 
ſudorific had been tried 1 in vain +. Yet ſo much 

„„ =, depends 


, Cullen's and Gregory's Clinical Lectures. 


n Dr. Monro obſerves that 1 frequently found Dover” . 
powder ſucceſsful in rheumatiſm after proper evacuations, 
when the milder ſudorifics had failed. In ſome caſes he 
obſerves, that where mild, diaphoretics were ineffeQual, 
ſweating with gum guaiac, Dover's powder, and ſuch other 
medicines, after the fever was gone, removed the complaint, 
Diſeaſes of Military Hoſpitals, p. 146.— Sir john Pringle 


remarks that “ ſince the two firſt editions of theſe obſerva- 


tions, I Rave uſed in the rheumatiſm when there was no, fe- 
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depends upon the proper method of its adini- 
niſtration, that I have known one phyſician re- 
peatedly preſcribe Dover's powder without ad- 
vantage; when another, more ſagacious, has 
happily removed that very diſeaſe by the judi- 
cious uſe of it. For though the remedy was 
the ſame, yet the mode of exciting the cuta- 
neous excretion was extremely different. | 


After the inflarnmations, I ſhall juſt mention 
the abuſe of ſudorifics in Eruptive Diſorders. 
Theſe are almoſt univerſally febrile, but diſtin- 
guiſhed from fevers by an eruption upon the 
ſkin. The plague has been frequently com- 
prehended under this clafs of diſeaſes by ſeveral 
eminent noſologiſts, but not with the ſtrict- 
eſt propriety . The fevers which accom- 
pany thoſe diſorders, are in different caſes of 
different genera, ſpecies and varieties; from 


thoſe 


ver, Dr. Dover's s powder, piving for ſome nights about 20 
or 25 grains of it at, bed-time, with plenty of ſome warm 
diluting liquor and laying the patients in blankets. 9 Diſeaſes 
of the Army, p. 162, note f. | 


5 0 Sauvages and Linnzus have claſſed the plague among 
the eruptive diſorders. Dr. Cullen, in his Noſol. Method. 
Synop. has given it the ſame place, yet in his practical Lec- 
tures, he doubts the propriety of it. Vogel has claſſed it 
among the Febres. 


* 
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thoſe of the mildeſt fort which terminate in the 
ſpace of a few hours, to the moſt obſtinate ma- 
lignant petechial fevers. The eryſipelas, the 
plague, the ſmall-pox, the meaſles, the thruſh, 
the miliary and ſcarlet fevers, with a few more 
of the ſame order *, are at preſent the objects 
of out conſideration. Sudorifics in theſe diſor- 
ders have been almoſt univerſally in uſe, and 
with every additional circumſtance which could 
render them miſchievous in their effects. Many 
practitioners and patients formerly believed it 
advantageous to promote almoſt every kind of 
eruption as much as they could, becauſe they 
had had no experience of a different method 
of treatment. They found means fitted to 

| nie, Wh anſwer 


* Under the ſame claſs are comprehended the varicella, urti- 
carizand pemphigus. The varigella is defined, Synocha. Pa- 
pulz poſt brevem febriculam erumpentes in puſtulas variolæ 
ſimiles, ſed vix in ſuppurationem euntes; poſt paucos dies in 
ſquamulas, nulla cicatrice reli ta, deſinentes. The Urticaria 
is defined, Febris amphemerina contagioſa. Die ſecundo 
rubores maculoſi, urticaram puncturas referentes, interdiu 
fere evaneſcentes, voſpere cum febre redeuntes, et poſt pau- 
cos dies in ſquamulas minutiſſimas penitus abeuntes.— The 
Pemphigus is Typhus contagioſa. Primo, fecundo, aut 
tertio morbi die, in variis partibus veſiculæ, avellanæ mag- 
vitudine, per plures dies manentes, tandem ichotem tenuem 
effundentes. Synop. Noſol. Method. p. 290, 293, 294. 
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anſwer their indication in ſtimulants and exter- 
nal heat. 


The effects were every way anſwerable to the 
method of practice. — The eryſipelas has been 
frequently made to terminate in internal inflam- 


mations, particularly of the brain, which have 


been followed with the moſt unhappy conſe- 
quences. —The plague is uſually attended with 
a malignant, nervous, putrid fever, from which 
it is in general diſtinguiſhed by ſwellings of 
the lymphatic glands in different parts of the 
body, or by the appearance of carbuncles. 
This diſeaſe is ſometimes ſo extremely mild 
as to require no medical aſſiſtance. But often 
the contagion is of the moſt deleterious na- 
ture, and proves ſuddenly fatal. In other caſes 
where the conſtitution is able to make re- 
ſiſtence againſt the ſedative impreſſion of the 
infection, the diſeaſe is of conſiderable dura- 
tion, and then becomes properly the object of 
medical practice. The plague indeed is of 1t- 
ſelf ſufficiently mortal. That part of the prac- 
tice of medicine in this complaint, might have 
been diſpenſed with, which for many centuries 
has conſtantly tended to aggravate miſeries, - 
that, excluſive of its aid, were as heavy as 


could well be endured. The moſt important 
| part 
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part of the treat nent of the peſtilential fever, 
has generally turned on the uſe, or ſhould we 
not rather ſay, on the abuſe of ſudorifics “. 


The ill confequences attendant on that method 


of cure in the plague, are ſimilar to thoſe 
which have been enumerated under the article 
of feyers, but if poſſible more unhappy +. 


The beſt way of preventing them in the plague 


is alſo the ſame F. The lateſt and moſt emi- 
nent phyſicians, who have had opportunity of 
practiſing in that diſtemper, have at length 
diſcovered the errors of their unfortunate pre- 


deceſſors, who, by a moſt injudicious exhibi- 
| tion | 


„ Greg. Elem. of Practice, p. 109. 


+ Atqui et hæc difficultatibus ſuis non vacat; primo enim 
multis, ac præſertim calidioris temperamenti juvenibus, ſu- 
dores ægrius proliciuntur ; cujuſmodi zgrotos, quo hydro- 


ticis fortioribus, ac cumulatiori tegumentorum pondere dia- 
phoreſin conciere ſatagas, eo in manifeſtius phrenitidis peri- 


culum adduces; aut quod triſtioris adhuc ominis eſt, vana 


ſpe aliquantiſper luctatus tandem, pro ſudoribus, exanthe- 


mata peſtilentialia elicies. Sydenham de Peſte, p. 120. 

It is obſervable that inflammations and gangrene of the 
viſcera, particularly of the brain, were generally found on 
diſſe&ion of thoſe who died of the plague, when it laſt raged 
at Marſeilles. Traite de le Peſte, part 1. 


1 Traite de la Peſte, 
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tion of heating ſudorifics and by profuſe ſweat. 


ing; have added greatly to the devaſtations of 


the plague. If the modern improvements in 
the treatment of fevers were adopted in that 
of the peſtilential diſeaſe, there is great reaſon 
to believe they would be found beneficial. — 
With regard to the ſmall- pox, every practitioner 
is now fully convinced, that to moderate the 
fever, and to leſſen the number of the puſtules 
by the cool regimen, is of infinite importance 
to the ſucceſsful treatment of the diſeaſe. As 
the variolous fever is very different in different 
caſes, it is obvious that all the pernicious effects 
ſubſequent on the imprudent practice of ſweat- 
Ing in fevers, may flow from the fame pradtice 
in the ſmall-pox. To theſe we may add the great 
increaſe of the number of puſtules. The ſore- 
neſs of the external furface renders this practice, 
which of itſelf is ſo extremely contrary to rea- 
fon, doubly offenſive and dangerous. The im- 
proper adminiſtration of ſudorifics i in the ſmall- 
pox, has ſometimes produced a ſtrong action of 
the veſlels, with internal local inflammation, fup- 
puration or mortification ; and ſometimes it has 


encreaſed the ſymptoms of debifiry and putre. 


faction, with every unfavorable appearance of 
the puſtular eruption. 


8 — Ml «$s <dd> Gas: 


We 
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We ſhall now conclude this article of abuſe. 
From what has been already obſerved, general 
rules may eaſily be applied to particular caſes, 
and the errors of the practice of ſweating fur- 
ther aſcertained. It need not be ſaid that the 
imprudent uſe of fudorifics in the Meaſles or 
in the Scarlet Fever *, where the encreaſed action 
of the heart and arteries generally prevails, has 
in numberleſs inſtances excited the moſt fatal 
topical determinations of blood, and an unhap- 
py train of fubſequent affections. —Nor is it 
neceflary to mention the Miliary Eruption, 
which is generally ſymptomatic and conſequent 
on injudicious ſweating F. This eruption may 
accompany any fever, whether inflammatory, 
nervdus, po, catarrhal, rheumatic, peſti- 


lential, 


* Sauwvages Noſol. Method. tom. I. p. 453. Scarlatina, 
phlegmaſia eſt exanthematis maculoſis, rubris, crebrioribus, 

latioribus, & multo magis rubentibus, at non perinde uni- 
fuormibus, ac ſunt ille mæculæ quæ rubiolam ſtipant; ille 
pariter farinoſis ſquamulis terminantur, ſed fine præludio ca- 
tharrhali enaſcuntur, & ad ſecundam, tertiamve vicem ſe 
produnt ac recundunt viciſſim. 


+ Sir John Pringle in his Appendix, p. 101, obſerves 
with Sydenham and Dr. de Hain, © miliaria exanthemata 
frequentius mala arte e (regimine 22 progigni, ſponte 

longe rarius,” | 
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lential *, &c. But what is not a little ſurpri- 


ting; the very practice which moſt ſucceſsfully 


produces the eruption, has often been abſurdly 
continued to forward its removal +.— It is un- 


neceſſary alſo to mention tlie abuſe of ſudori- 


fics in many other acute diſeaſes, which have not 
been conſidered in this ſe&tion.—Nor is it meant 


to adduce examples from all the various claſſes 
of chronic diſorders; many of which have been 


greatly augmented by the injudicious and conti- 


nued uſe of ſudorifics. The common ill con- 


ſequences 


. Febris purpurata vel miliaris nomen tenet a puſtulis 
rabri vel albis, ſeminis milii ſpeciem præ ſe ferentibus. 


2. Diſtinguitur, 1. In rubram & albam ; in priore puſlu- 


& rubræ, in poſteriore albæ ſunt. 2. In Idiopathicam & 


fymptomaticam; ſæpe enim conjungitur cum variolis, mor- 
billis, & diverſis Febribus. 


3. Adoritur laxos habitus; e phlegmatica ; 


infantes & ſenes ſæpius quam adultos ; fæminas ſæpius quam 
viros, & inter illas nobiliores, dehicatas, fluore albo affectas, 


& ſæpiſſime puerperas ; quia humores in harum vaſis uterinis 


ſtagnant & corrumpuntur, & multum ſudant. Home's Prin- 
cipia, p. 168. 1 


+ © It is impoſſible to ſay any thing in regard to the cure, 
as theſe eruptions are ſymptoms of fevers of oppoſite kinds, 
and requiring oppoſite management; and as they are ſo ge- 
nerally the mere effects of a hot regimen and profuſe ſweat- 
ing.” Greg. Elem. 4 IN PT 
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ſequences of unneceſſary ſweating are in ſuch 
caſes unavoidably induced. The ſymptoms of 
weakneſs and irritability, ſo frequently attend- 
ant on theſe complaints, are greatly aggravated 
by all ſuch unſeaſonable practice. The ori- 
ginal diſorders are of courſe encreaſed ; they 
are rendered more painful, more dangerous, 
and ſometimes even fatal. 


Y SE C- 
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+ application of BrisTzRs. is now 
become a very univerſal practice. The 
needleſs prejudices which have long prevailed 
againſt them, are almoſt ſunk into oblivion. 
Their ſafety and utility in numberleſs diſorders 
is clearly evinced beyond the poſſibility of a 
doubt. Such indeed is their efficacy, and 
ſo much leſs conſiderable the ill conſequen- 
ces of their imprudent uſe, that, in treating 
on this ſubject, we ſhall be obliged to dwell 
chiefly on the abuſe of medicine ariſing from 
the neglect of bliſters. We ſhall have occa- 
fon likewiſe to ſhew the advantages which 
may be obtained from their judicious applica- 


tion, 
J 2 The 
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The operation of bliſters on the ſyſtem has 
been very differently accounted for by different 
practitioners, but does not yet appear to be cor- 
rectly aſcertained. It has been ſaid to depend 
chiefly on the power of cantharides in diflolving 
or attenuating the viſcidity of the blood. But 
the very ſmall quantity which is abſorbed, cannot 
be ſuppoſed, with the leaſt colorable appearance 
of truth, to be capable of producing ſuch an ef- 
fect on the general maſs of the circulating flu- 
1ds*. It may alſo be ſafely affirmed, that in fact 
the ſuppoſition is found altogether deſtitute of 
ſupport. The conſiſtency of the blood does nat 
appear to the accurate and judicious obſerver to 
be in the leaſt affected by the operation of a 
bliſter. Experience confirms the truth of this 
r 


The principal action of cantharides muſt un- 
doubtedly be ſought for in their effects on the 
moving fibres. — Bliſters ſtimulate and inflame 
the part to which they are applied, and cauſe _ 
to it an encreaſed determination of blood, at- 

don tended 


* Bagliyy was of opinion, that the abſorbed cantharides 
diſſolved the lentor of the blood. But this opinion is fully 
refuted by Dr. Percival. Vid. Eſſays Med. and Experim. 


vol. I. p. 187. 
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tended with heat and redneſs, but not general- 
ly with much pain or ſwelling. The inflam- 
mation is rather eryſipelatous than phlegmonic. 
From the greater impetus of the blood in the 
part, an effuſion of ſerum under the cuticle is 
induced, which ſeparates it from the true ſkin, 


With regard to the general ſyſtem, the ope- 
ration of bliſters as ſtimulant has in ſeveral 
inſtances been correctly aſcertained. Their ſti- 
mulus however is generally topical, and ceaſes 
to act on the effuſion of the ſerum or the remo- 
val of the plaiſter, though it is ſometimes com- 
municated to the whole ſyſtem, producing much 
pain, with an evident encreaſe both of the 
hardneſs and frequency of the pulſe *. Yet 
the degree of their ſtimulus is often ſo inconſi- 
derable, that it would be impoſſible to explain 
the action of cantharides on this principle alone. 
In caſes of local inflammation, bliſters are 
very univerſally recommended as a moſt impor- 
tant remedy. In ſuch diſeaſes they are often 
applied, and inſtead of cauſing the leaſt en- 
creaſe of the general circulation, they evidently 
diminiſh the heat of the body, and the hardneſs 
and frequency of the pulſe, in conſequence of 
leſſening 


Cullen's Lectures on the Practice. 
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leſſening the irritation ariſing from the local af. 


fection . Had the ſtimulus of the Spaniſh 


flies on the general ſyſtem been conſtant and 
permanent, the application of them in all dif- 
orders of that kind muſt have proved highly 
injurious. But in fact we find the contrary 
to be the truth. I ſhall ſoon have occaſion to 


mention the ſingular ſucceſs of their uſe in lo- 


cal inflammations. | 


Beſides their ſtimulating quality, it is very 
evident that cantharides act upon the moving 
fibres as powerfully antiſpaſmodic +, Hence 
their great utility in ſpaſms of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, in the convulſive aſthma, and num- 
bers of other ſpaſmodic diſeaſes, in which they 
have frequently given ſenſible relief before any 
evacuation was produced 4. 


At 
* Whytt's Experiments, Ph. Tranſact. vol. L. p. 2. 


+ Diſeaſes of the Army, p. 141. * The objection to the 
practice (of bliſtering in pleuriſies) is founded on the ſtimu- 
lating quality of the cantharides, but the relief is ſo cer- 


tain, that theory ought only to be employed here in account- 


ing for the reſolution of an internal ſpaſm, or obſtruction, by 


ſuch a ſtimulus upon the ſkin.” 


+ Ibid. p. 1509. As I have more than once known the 


patient relieved in his bowels as ſoon as he felt the burning 
of 
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At the ſame time it cannot be denied with 
truth, that the evacuation itſelf contributes alſo 
to the ſalutary effects of the remedy. It is of- 
ten made with peculiar advantage from veſſels, 
which communicate with thoſe of the part af- 
tected. The blood by this means is artificially 
determined from one part to another leſs eſſen. 
tial to life. Although there are many caſes 
where the utility of bliſters cannot be referred 
to their (evacuation alone, yet this effect is 
ſometimes of ſuch importance in explaining 
their action as well to deſerve attention. There 
are phyſicians of eminence, who conſider bliſ- 

ters as uſeful] in febrile diſorders by removing, 

in conſequence of their evacuation, the tenſion 

and ſpaſmodic conſtriction of the extreme cuta- 

neous veſſels. They remind us of the infinite 

communications of the blood-veſſels of the 
| ſkin. They argue from thence, that an eva- 
cuation from any one part may have conſidera- 
ble influence, in relaxing the capillary veſſels 
and obviaung their conſtriction, - 


We 
of his cin (from cantharides) and at the ſame time have 
ſtools by a purge or clyſter, which had been given before 
without effect, we have reaſon to believe that the bliſter acts 
more as an antiſpaſmodic than an evacuant,” 
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We may further take notice of another par- 
ticular relative to bliſtering. Two inflamma- 
tions at one and the ſame time are ſeldom vigo- 
rouſly ſupported in the human body: The de- 
cline of one inflammation is uſually attendant on 
the riſe and encreaſe of another“. Hence by ex- 
citing an external inflammation of the ſkin with 
cantharides, we imitate a ſalutary effort of na- 
ture, which frequently ſucceeds in the cure of 
one inflammation by fubſtituting another. 


With regard to the Unneceſſary Application 
of bliſters, the ill effects of the practice may be 
eaſily aſcertained from the obſervations which 
have been already made concerning their uſe. It 
is. obvious that they unneceſſarily cauſe pain, 
inflammation and evacuation. They ſometimes 
unſeaſonably excite the nervous energy. If their 
application be frequent and their effects conti- 
nued, they produce a permanent change in the 
mode of circulation +, and eſtabliſh the neceſſity 
of a needleſs and therefore of a pernicious evacu- 


ation from the circulating fluids. The conſtitu- 
i tion 


* Fordyce's Lectures on the Practice of Medicine. 


+ Duncan's Elem. of Therapeutics, p. 138. 
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tion becomes habituated to reſtore the loſs; and 
thus the balance between what is taken into the 
body and what paſles off by its ſeveral out-lets, 
is in danger of being deſtroyed *. If in this 
condition of the animal ceconomy, the evacua- 
tion be ſuppreſſed, plethora will ſometimes oc- 
cur, unleſs it be guarded againſt by abſtinence 
and exerciſe, 


Blifters no doubt have been often applied in 
caſes where they were improper, but generally 
the abuſe of medicine in this particular has 
ariſen from neglect or miſmanagement. Before 
we proceed to confirm the truth of this aſſer- 
tion, we cannot but reflect on the great variety 
of opinions which have prevailed among prac- 
titioners, concerning the uſe of veſicatories in 
numbers of diſeaſes. The theory of medicine 
in this inſtance has not been more vague and 
contradictory than the practice. This indeed is, 
among many others, a concluſive argument to 
prove the influence of theory on the practice of 
medicine. Some phyſicians ſuppoſing bliſters 
to be conſtantly ſtimulant to the general ſyſtem, 

5 = . have 
e Ifues and Setons too have the ſame effect, and are fre- 
quently employed without the leaſt neceſſity. When they 


are dried up ſuddenly, diſagreeable conſequences often en- 


ſue, if proper means for preventing thoſe conſequeaces are 
not made uſe of. | | 
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have induſtriouſly avoided the uſe of them in 


inflammatory fevers *, even when thoſe fevers 
were attended with local inflammation. Others, 
regardleſs of their ſtimulus, have with the great- 
eſt freedom employed them promiſcuouſly in 


almoſt every inflammatory diſorder. Cautious 


in avoiding each extreme, we ſhall endeavor to 
point out the abuſe of bliſters, and to regulate 
the uſe of them not by the fallacy of hypothe- 
tical reaſoning, but by facts founded on the 


ſolid baſis of experience. We ſhall dwell chiefly 


on the practice of bliſtering in Fevers, as that 
is a ſubject of the greateſt difficulty and impor- 
tance. 


In the inflammatory fever onattonded with 
topical affection, but in which the ſymptoms 
of a vigorous reaction of the ſyſtem prevail, we 
avoid the application of a bliſter. Its ſtimulus, 
though not great, may in ſome meaſure encreaſe 


+ the action of the heart and arteries; but if it 


happen to be conſiderable (as it ſometimes really 
is) the good effects of it as antiſpaſmodic and 
evacuant will not compenſate the ill effects ari- 
ſing from its ſtimulating power T. By this means 
| 5 the 

* Huxham on Fevers, p. 11. 
+ Haxham gives particular cautions concerning this fact. 


Sir John Pringle and other eminent phyſicians particularly 
1 
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the heat of the body, and the hardneſs and fre- 
quency of the pulſe will be encreaſed, accom- 
panied with greater thirſt, reſtleſſneſs, anxiety 
and pain. Nor is it uncommon in ſuch caſes 
to miſtake the cauſe of that encreaſe of ſymp- 
toms; to have immediate recourſe again to the 


uſe of bliſters; and with the unhappy addition 


of ſtimulating antiſpaſmodics or ſudorifics, to 
endanger greatly the patient's life “. 


In the beginning of every fever accompa- 


nied with an cats action of the heart and 


arteries, . although in its progreſs that fever 
ſhould become nervous or putrid, bliſtering is 


for the ſame reaſon a precarious remedy. It is 


granted however, that when bliſters do not ſti- 
mulate the general ſyſtem, they will prove ſer- 


2.2 | viceable. 


recommend their uſe in the advanced fate of the inflamma- 
tory fever, unleſs ſome particular ſymptom require their 
more immediate application, 


be Fordyce's Elem. of Practice, p. 163. If the ſymptoms of 


the firſt ſtage ſhould encreaſe with great violence in the ſecond 


week, particularly delirium, bliſters are often applied to the 
head and back with advantage; but bliſtering the patient from 
head to foot from this time to the end of the diſeaſe, ex- 
hauſts his ſtrength, quickens the pulſe, produces petechiz, 
renders the ſyſtem extremely irritable and ſometimes prody- 
ces ſubſultus tendinum and convulſions.” 
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viceable. But certainly it is prudent to defer the 
ule of the remedy, till that period of the diſor- 
der occurs, in which it may be ſafely employ- 
ed without any hazard at all. This caution is 
more particularly to be obſerved, ſince conti- 
nued fevers in general are obſtinately of a de- 
termined duration, and will purſue their courſe 
in ſpite of the application of a bliſter *. The 
practitioner will not have acted wiſely, if, at 
the moſt critical juncture when a veſicatory 
would prove highly uſeful and effective, he 
finds that, in purſuance of his o] advice, the 
moſt convenient place for its application has 
been previouſly occupied, and at that period of 
the diſeaſe too when the utility of the practice 


was uncer tain. 


It is proper alſo to caution againſt the uſe 
of bliſters in thoſe ſtages of fevers, where the 
ſyſtem labors under a bigh degree, of mobi- 
lity, without any fixt pain or topical determi- 
nation 


* Sir John Pringle obſerves, that he found the ſolution of 
a fever was not to be procured by the application of a bliſ- 
ter. Dif. of the Army, p. 130.— Dr. Monro, in his dif- 
caſes of the Mil. Ho. p. 17, note (k), obſerves, that though 
he frequently applied a bliſter early, it had not the effect 
of ſtopping the fever in ſuch a manner as Dr. Lind men- 
tions. 
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nation of blood. In ſuch caſes the utility of 
bliſtering is ſeldom conſiderable, though the 
irritation excited by it is frequently injury 
ous T. 


But when the fever is purely nervous, with 
a weak frequent pulſe, with little encreaſe of 
heat, and great depreſſion both of mind and 
body, the early application of a bliſter can- 
not be improper, If the fever be a ſynochus, 
we may, when the ſymptoms of the nervous 
fever begin to appear, have recourſe ſafely to 
bliſtering. In the progreſs of the diſtemper, al. 
though it prove nervous and putrid, the uſe 
of veſicatories, when the ſymptoms of the in- 
flammatory fever have diſappeared, is now as 
univerſally as juſtly recommended. We have 
then nothing to fear from their ſtimulating 
powers; and as to their reſolvent powers, they 
are merely conjectural. In putrid fevers there 
is no * foundation for rejecting. the appli- 

Cation 


I Percival's Eſſays, tom. I. p. 201. © Whenever ner- 
vous fevers are accompanied with little pain, but with a 
high degree of irritability, which is not unfrequently the 
caſe, bliſters I think will be found to be prejudicial, by en- 
creaſing the ſpaſm, and throwing the ſyſtem into coafu- 
ion.“ 
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cation of bliſters on account of their ſupps- 
ſed attenuating effect. The moſt unqueſtion- 
able authorities might be adduced in ſupport 
of this practice . We would, however, ad- 
viſe againſt the uſe of them in thoſe putrid 
fevers, in which the putreſcent tenuity of the 
blood has proceeded to a very high degree, ac- 
companied with extreme proſtration of ſtrength. 
In ſuch caſes, as Dr. Percival has judiciouſly 
obſerved, a copious evacuation of bloody ſe- 
rum has viſibly ſunk the patient, and the in- 
flammation has ſometimes terminated in a fatal 


gangrene . 


In the advanced ſtate of contagious fevers, 
when the ſymptoms of debility prevail with a 
ſtupor and a comatoſe affection, the indication 
for the uſe of cantharides becomes erden 
ſtrong. 


* Sir John Pringle recommends bliſters in the laſt ſtate of 
his jail fever, which is frequently attended with a high degree 
of putrefaQion. Dif. of the Army.—Dr. Monro too adviſes 
their uſe when petechiz have appeared. Dif. Mil. Ho, 
on the malignant fever.—Riverius obſerves, ubi maxima ef 
malignitas, unicum veſicatorium non ſufficit, ſed plura ad- 
movenda ſunt. Riverii Opera, p. 541.—Etmuller ſays, Si 
ulla eſt febris in qua veſicatoria conveniunt, eſt imprimis 
petechialis. Opera Etmuller. p. 365. | 


+ Percival's Eſſays, vol. I. p. 204. 
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ſtrong. In ſuch caſes their action as ſtimu- 
lant and antiſpaſmodic is particularly proper. 
The evacuation of ſerum, however uſeful it 
may be found in the cure of topical affections, 
is too inconſiderable, except in extreme debility 


and putrefaction, to operate by weakening the 


general ſyſtem. At the ſame time a morbid 
lethargy ſhould be cautiouſly diſtinguiſhed 
from a ſalutary propenſity for ſleep ;' from 
which the patient is eaſily wakened, and finds 
himſelf ſenſibly refreſhed. This ſleep is fre- 
quently attendant on the favorable criſis of a 
fever. It is a critical ſymptom, eaſily diſcover- 


able by a greater ſtrength, ſlowneſs, regularity 


and ſoftneſs of the pulſe; by a decreaſe of de- 
lirium; by a moiſtneſs and cleanneſs of the 


tongue; by longings for particular kinds of 


aliment with real returns of appetite *; by a 
warm gentle univerſal moiſture upon the ſur- 
face; and by the urine becoming gradually 
paler, depoſiting at the bottom of the glaſs a 
light, incoherent and uncircumſcribed ſedi- 
ment +. A ſleep attended with ſuch happy 


ſigns 
_ Proſper Alpin. de preſag. vit. et mort. egrot. p. 268. 


7: $ The appearance of the urine in fevers is ſo very various 
that one can ſcarce ſpeak with certainty upon that ſubject. 
Dr. 
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ſigns of returning health, ought not to be di- 
ſturbed by the officious practitioner, who re- 
peatedly teazing his patient with needleſs. bliſ- 
ters, is at once both ignorantly cruel and abu- 
ſive of his art. 


Beſides the two ſpecies of phrenetic delirium 
which I have explained when ſpeaking of the 
abuſe of the lancet, and the low delirium in- 
dicating depreſſion of the vital power, there is 
a a fourth ſpecies which deſerves to be cautiouſly 
diſtinguiſhed. It is termed by Dr. Cullen the 
Maniacal delirium of fevers *. Ir is a prog- 

noſtic 


Dr. Gregory obſerves, when treating on the nervous ferer, 


that « no concluſions can be drawn from the ſtate of the urine; 


which often in the beginning lets fall a natural ſediment, and 


often, after the fever is removed, has no ſediment for many 
days.“ Elem. of Practice, { 82.—Sir John Pringle obſerves, 
that towards the end of the Jail fever, upon a favorable cri- 
ſis, the urine becomes thick, but does not always depoſite a 
ſediment. Dif. of the Array, p. 292.—Dr. Cullen has alſo 
obſer ved the ſame appearance to occur in fact, but has aſ- 


ſerted in his Clinical lectures that the urine, upon a favo- 


rable criſis, has, according to his obſervation, generally pat 
on the appearance above-mentioned. 


This is the term that Dr. Cullen bas applied to this ſpe- 
cies of delirium, which I am going to deſcribe. It very ſre- 
quently occurs in fevers; its ſymptoms have often been ac- 
curately enumerated, but no name has been given to them. 
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noſtic of a moſt dangerous nature, appearing ge- 
nerally in the advanced ftage, and accompanied 
with ſymptoms of weakneſs arid irritability. 
It is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from every other kind of 
delirium, except the phrenetic which ariſes from 
a topical determination of blood to the head and 
an inflammation of the brain; when at the ſame 
time the general ſyſtem is weak and depreſſed. 
With this delirium, ſerious however as the 
conſequences may be, it is very apt to be con- 
founded. For the patient, prevjouſly com- 
plaining of a fixt pain in the head, becomes 
furious ahd ungovernable, with redneſs of 
the face, ſuffulion of the eyes, and other 
marks of topical determination to the head. 
Yet this delirium, as diſſection clearly proves, 
is not followed with inflammation of the 
brain . It is in general of a more tranſitory 

A 4 nature 
The term Phrenetic ſhould be confined to that ſpecies of de- 
lirium in fevers, which precedes or accompanies an inflamma- 
tion of the brain. Hence the neceſlity of the term maniacal. 


* Cullen's Clinical Lectures. 
Dr. Gregory too is of the ſame opinion. When, ſpeaking 

of the combination of ſymptoms which conſtitute phrenſy, 
he obſerves, that © inflammation of the brain, ſuppuration, 
effuſion, &e. are found on diſſection, but ſometimes no- 
thing pteternatural in the head.” Elem. of Practice, 
- 4 867. 
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nature than the- phrenetic delirium “, which ig 
_ a circumſtance deſerving the ſtricteſt attention. 
In its progreſs, it degenerates into a delirium of 
the low kind, denoting a moſt dangerous collapſe 
of the brain. It is frequently relieved. by the 
application of a bliſter to the head, which in 
this caſe is far preferable to one applied to 
any other part of the body 4 


In the laſt 1 I muſt caution very the 
neglect of bliſters in fevers, where topical de- 
termination and inflammation ſupervene, whe- 
ther accompanied with ſymptoms of a ſtrong 
action of the veſſels, or with thoſe denoting a 
{till more dangerous ſtate from the exceſs of 
debility. For whether the determination be to 
the brain 4, the throat, the lungs or the ab- 
dominal viſcera |, the early application of a 
bliſter as near as poſſible to the part affected, 
is, after proper evacuation by general or topi- 

Bo {7 OA 


In the phrenetic delirium, the inflammation of the 


brain is either preſent, or ſoon comes on a if the proper means 
of cure are neglected. . 


+ Greg. Elem, of practice, p. 127. 
1 Pringle's Obſervations, p. 316. 


| The ſymptoms diſcovering ſuch determinations to thoſe 
particular parts have been before enumerated, 
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practice The irritation ariſing from the 
local affection of an internal organ, is uſually 
ſo great in itſelf, that the tranſitory ſtimulus of 
a bliſter is trifling and imperceptible in its ef- 
fects upon the general ſyſtem. On the other 


hand, the relief obtained from the operation of 
the remedy will diminiſh the ſymptoms of irri- 


tation ariſing from the topical diſeaſe, as heat, 


pain, Anxiety, quickneſs of pulſe, &c. For 
the antiſpaſmodic power of cantharides in thoſe 
caſes is ſingularly efficacious, as well in the re. 


mova al f the local fpaſm of inflammations, 


as Of the cutaneous conſtriction of the ſurface. 


An external inflammation, thus artificially ex- 


cited n imitation of à falutary effort of nature, 


will: tend to leſſen the internal one. The eva- 
cuation tov; however inconfiderable with re- 


ſpe& to che general maſs of the circulating fluids, 


To important in many cales of topical inflamma- 
tion.” When the blifter is applied to the head 
in local affections of the brain or of its 


membranes, the evacuation from the external 


| N 71 A A 2 . — veſſels 


* Phyſicians ſeem perfectly agreed with regard to tha part 


of the practice. There is one or two exceptions to be made 
in ſome particular inflammations of the ahdominal viſcera, 
which will be mentioned when we ſpeak of the abuſe of bliſ- 
ters in topical inflammations. 


eal _— a lautlable eſtabliſhed method of 
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veſſels has conſiderable effect upon the internal 
ones, which, as anatomy | evidently teaches, 
communicate through the bones of the head 
with the external by innumerable inaſculating 
branches. A knowledge of the connection 
of the brain with its membranes by means of 
blood-veſſels, will ſerve to explain the effects 
of the evacuation upon the brain itſelf, in leſ- 
ſening the congeſtion of blood in that organ. 

The ſame argument holds till more forcibly in 
favor of the evacuating power of cantharides in 
the inflammation of the throat, where the com- 
munication of blood-veſſels, between the inter- 
nal and external parts, is more conſiderable. 

This reaſoning too is in ſome meaſure juſt, 
with reſpect to the uſe af bliſters in the inflam- 

mations of the breaſt and of the abdomen. The 
| pleura and peritoneum form the connecting me- 
dium between the contained and the containing 
parts of each cavity. Hence may be derived 
the effect of the topical ęvacuation, conſidered 
merely as an evacuation from communicating 
veſſels, which effect is greateſt when the mem- 
branes lining thoſe cavities are themſelves in- 
flamed, 


_ * Monro's Lectures on Anatomy. 
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bliſter as ſoon as it has produced an effuſion of 


ſerum under the cuticle. For this purpoſe it 
will in general ſuffice if it remain upon the part 
twelve or ſixteen hours. If it be permitted to 
remain thirty or forty hours, which is the cuſtom 


with ſome practitioners, the cantharides are 
much more apt to be abſorbed into the maſs 
af blood, and when ſeparated from it by the 


kidnies, to irritate the neck of the bladder and 


to excite the painful ſenſation of ſtrangury . 
This ſymptom ought always to- be cautiouſly 


guarded againſt by the free uſe of aqueous mu- 


cilaginous fluids. If it happen to occur, it 
may alſo be removed by the ſame means. The 


bliſter, if there ſhould be ſtrangury during its 


aperation, ſhould be immediately taken off. In 


ſome conſtitutions the Spaniſh flies will, in ſpite 
af the utmaſt caution, - produce this diſagres- 
able ſymptom. In general, however, the pru- 


dent practitioner will not be diſturbed with its 


occurrence; for ſtrangury, I fear, is often the 
pernicious conſequence of inattention.—In all 
caſes of topical affection, it has been ſaid that the 
bliſter ſhoulq be applied as near as poſſible to 


| the 


Vid. Percival's Eſſays, p. 196, where it is clearly proved 


that the ſtrangury ariſes from the abſorption of the flies. 
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the part affected, whether : that part be the 
head, the breaſt or the abdomen! The head 
is more inſenſible to the ſtimulus of cantharides 
than moſt other parts of the human body, and 
therefore very donvenient for the application 


of a bliſter, when no particular circumſtance 
of the fever determines our choice more eſpe- 


cially to any other part. If upon ſhaving the 
head, the cuticle through careleſſneſs ſhould 
be cut with the razor, every ſmall wound ſhould 
be covered with ſome common plaſter; other- 
wiſe the cantharides will be abſorbed arid ſtran- 


gury induced. The veſicatory, When applied 


to the ancles, is apt to operate ſlowly and in 


not cautiouſly kept warm. The arms and 
thighs are ſufficiently commodious for the ge- 
neral purpoſes of bliſtering. The back has no 
peculiar advantage over any other part; but 
on the contrary is' ſometimes found, when bliſ- 
tered, to diſturb the patient's reſt by rendering 
him uneaſy in a recumbent - poſture. — Before 
the plaſter be applied, it is proper' to interpoſe 


a piece of fine ruſlin between the ſkin and the 


Spaniſh flies, in order to facilitate the remo- 
val of it after its operation. This caution 
is particularly, proper in all thoſe caſes, where 


we are anxious to avoid the {lighteſt de- 
gree 
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gree of unneceſſary irritation; for irritation, 
however induced, is not unfrequently experi- 
enced to be of pernicious conſequence in fe- 
vers. In ſome inſtances indeed, where the cu- 
ticle has been careleſsly removed with the bliſ- 
ter, the ſubſequent pain from the application 
of any common plaſter has been fo exquiſitelß 
acute, as dangerouſly to irritate the ſyſtem, to 
throw it into various irregular commotions and 
to bring on an 3 train of alarming 
ä off | 


After ig chad treated on the general &. 
fects of bliſtering and the particular uſe and 
abuſe of it in fevers, it is intended to make 
only a few remarks concerning that remedy 
on the ſubjects of inflammations, febrile erup- 
tions, hemorrhages and chronic diſeaſes. 


Relative to the abuſe and negle& of bliſters 
in Primary Inflammations, we have ſcarce any 
thing to add to the obſervations already made 
on the ſymptomatic inflammations in fe- 
vers. It may however be juſtly repeated that 
the abuſe of medicine, from the neglect of the 
application of them, is much more ſerious in 
fact than one would naturally have expected. 


Bliſters 
v Dilſert, Inaug. a: ibo. continuis medendis. 
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Bliſters are almoſt univerſally uſeful in the 


phrenſy, in the inflammation of the eyes, in the 
fore throat, in the pleurify and peripneumony, 


and in all other viſceral or internal membranous 
inflammations of the breaſt or abdomen *, whe: 
ther phlegmonic or eryſipelatous, except in the 


inflammations ef the kidnies; the bladder and 
the womb, in which indeed they are properly 


avoided on account of the hazard of their ex- 


citing ſtrangury. — In the acute rheumatiſm 
while the inflammatory ſymptoms fubſiſt; and 


the pain is continually moving from one part 
to another, we in general put the patierit to un- 
neceſſary trouble if we have immediate recourſe 
to bliſtering T. But after the inflammatory 


diſpoſition of the habit, which is conſidered as 
2 very principal ſupport of the diſeaſe, is abated 


by blood-letting, and the pain is become fixt 


in 


* fn all theſe caſes bliſters are 5 by the moſt 
able praQitiotiers, and thofe who have had the greateſt oppot- 


tunity of obſerving their eſfieaey. Sir John Pringle ſtrongly 


recommends their uſe in thoſe diforders. In the peripneu- 


mony he applies them immediately after the firſt bleeding, 


and ſometimes even juſt before the operation was performed. 
Dif. of the Army, p. 142. 


Fothergill on the Ulcerous Sore Throat, P- 60. 


+ Monro Piſ. Mil. Hoſ. p. 150. * But it ought to be no- 
ticed that if volatile liniments or bliſters are uſed too ſoon, 


they will ſometimes occaſion violent inflammation or pain.” 
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in any particular joint or muſcle; the applica- 
tion of a bliſter on the part affected generally 
procures relief.—In the regular gout affecting 
an extremity, practitioners have experimentally 
learned the danger of the topical application of 
a bliſter. In ſuch caſes, it has given riſe to 
anomalous attacks of the moſt dangerous kind. 
Bliſters as well as many other local applications, 
muſt in this complaint give place to the ſafer 
virtue of a warm flannel *. But in the irre- 
pular gout, when the inflammation is fixt upon 
ſome internal organ, a veſicatory is a ſafe and 
B b effi- 


* $0 nice is the practice in this particular; that not only 
a bliſter is dangerous, but I have known a patient who la- 
bored under a ſevere fit of the regular gout, faint fifteen 
times ſucceſſively in conſequence of imprudently putting 
his feet into warm water. It was with difficulty his life was 
preſerved. — Boerhaave, in Aphor. 1273, particularly cau- 
tions againſt all imprudent topical applications in the gout. 
Tum enim retenta materia apoplexias, paralyſes, d-liria, 
debilicates, ſopores, tremores, convulſiones univerſales, i 
in cerebrum introivit; aſthma, tuſſim, ſuffocationem, fi in 
pulmones; pleuritidem ſævam convulſivam, ſi in interco- 
ſtalia & pleuram; nauſeas, anxietates, vomitus, ructus, 
tormina, ſpaſmos viſcerum, fi in viſcera abdominalia; & ita 
incredibile quot morbos creat, ſzpe ſabito !cthales. — Con, 
tingit id damni —ex omni remedis debilitante, evacuante, 
rurſum revellente, ſuffocante; hinc miſlio ſanguinis, purga- 


tio ſurſum, deorſumye, em plaſtra, cataplaſmata modo dic- 
ta, &c. 
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efficacious remedy . It may either be applied 
on the part affected, or on an extremity to in- 
duce if poſſible a regular fit +. 


In Eruptive Diſorders, the attendant fever 
being in general either inflammatory, nervous 
or putrid, or variouſly formed from different 
combinations of thoſe, the abuſe of bliſters 
may upon the whole be eaſily aſcertained from 
the general obſervations already made, when we 
were pointing out their abuſe in fevers. If ſymp- 
roms, denoting exceſs of ſtimulant power, pre- 
vail without any local affection except what is 
conſidered as eruptive, the ſucceſs of the reme- 
dy is uncertain. If a local inflammation of 

| ſome 

Vid. Van. Swieten's Comment. in Aphor. 1291. 
| + In every caſe where the Viſcera are attacked, all en- 
deavors ſhould be uſed to determine the diſeaſe to the extre- 


mities by frictions, pediluvia, acrid cataplaſms, bliſters, &c. 
If it ſeize any of the viſcera, along with fever and the ſymp- 


| toms of topical inflammation, it ſhould be treated like any 


other inflammatory fever affecting the ſame part, while the 
above-named external applications are uſed to determine 
the diſeaſe to the feet.” Greg. Elem. of Practice, 5 404.— 
Dr. Cullen likewiſe cautions againſt the application of a 
bliſter to the feet, if there be any inflammatory ſymptoms 
remaining there, for in ſuch caſes he has obſerved the ef- 
fects of them to be injurious by taking off the inflammation. 
Once a ſpaſmedic aſthma enſued, 
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ſome internal organ ſhould ſupervene in conſe- 


quence of the exceſs of reaction and a topical 


determination, bliſters, after proper evacuati- 


ons, may be ſafely and efficaciouſly employ- 
ed “. Or if, in the advanced ſtage of an 
eruptive diſorder, a local inflammation ſhould 
occur, proceeding from a partial determina- 
tion of blood, attended with weakneſs and 
irritability of the general ſyſtem, the ſame 


practice may be happily adopted. In the pro- 


greſs of thoſe diſorders too, where the ſymp- 
toms of debility occur without any internal to- 


pical inflammation, veſicatories become a ne- 


ceſſary remedy, eſpecially if ſtupor and lethar- 
gy prevail. But if along with ſuch febrile 
weakneſs, ſymptoms of the exceſs of irritability 
ſnould prevail inſtead of the comatoſe affection, 
the application of a bliſter ſnould be conſidered 
as a dubious practice. For though it will ſome- 
times undoubtedly relieve, it will alſo be found 
to encreaſe the diſeaſe in conſequence of irrita- 
B b 2 e 

®* Exanthematic diſorders, when the fever is of the inflam : 
matory kind, are frequently attended with a topical inflam- 
mation of ſome internal organ, as the brain, the Jungs or 


| abdominal viſcera, This obſervation bolds in the eryſipelas, 


the plague, the ſmall-pox, the meaſles, the miliary and 
ſcarlet fevers, &c. In all ſuch caſes the application of g 
bliſter is proper. 
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tion, which is moſt commanly excited during 
ſuch a mobile ſtate of the nervous ſyſtem. — If, 
when the eruption of the. meaſles has — 
ed, the inflammatory difpofition. of the habit 
ſhould remain, and endanger an inflammation of 
the lungs, tubercles and conſumption, bliſters 
are often applied with ſucceſs. — If the miliary 
eruption ſuddenly retrocede, and the patient 
| immediately find himſelf greatly ſunk and op- 
preſſed with ſickneſs and anxiety, the opera- 
tion of a. bliſter, provided ho particular con- 
traindication occur, will generally be pro- 
ductive of ſalutary effęcts.— If, in the ſmall- 
pox, the puſtules, inſtead of being of a good 
kind, with a proper degree of inflammation 
and a favourable tendency to ſuppuration, ap- 
pear ſmall, pale, and depreſſed, the prudent 
uſe of a bliſter, befides. its action as antiſpaſ- 
modic, excites ſometimes the languid efforts 
of nature, and produces a happy change in the 


appearance of the diſeaſe. If the inflamma- 


tion of the face ariſe not to a proper height, 
and that of the hands and feet follow not in 
regular ſucceſſion, but the puſtules on the ex- 
tremities appear pale and ſhrunk, the applica- 
tion of bliſters to the hands or feet is a Practice 
deſervedly Freed. | 


With 
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In Hemorrhages, practitioners have gene- 
rally been too much afraid of the ſtimulus 
of cantharides, to have frequent recourſe to 
bliſtering. Experience however of its utility 
in topical inflammations, having removed all 
needlefs ſcruples | and timidity concerning its 
uſe, has encouraged them at laft to make trial 
of this remedy in hemorrhages. The experi- 
ment has been repeatedly followed with ſuc- 
cefs as well in the hemorrhage of the noſe as 
in the vomiting and ſpitting of blood. In the 
latter, fince there always occurs, beſides a to- 
pical congeſtion of blood in the part, ſome de- 
gree of inflammation, which i is liable to form 
tubercles and to produce an ulceration of the 


lungs, bliſters are found both ſafe and uſeful, 


leffening rather than cauſing irritation *. In 


uterine floodings the uſe of them i 18 1000 


becauſe, 


„ In . 38 bliſters applied to the OY 


bave been ſerviceable; and may we not from analogy con- 


clude that they would be equally uſeful in hæmoptoes!“ 
Percival's Eſſays, vol. I. P- 233- 


Dr. Vandouvran, Profeſſor of the Practice of Medicine at 
Leyden, informed me that he had very often applied bliſters 
in the naſal hæmorrhage with ſucceſs. —Dr. Cullen from his 


Own experiencę is clearly of opinion, that they are uſeful in 
* 


2 
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| becauſe, if ſtrangury be excited, the irritation 
may be communicated to the womb and en- 


creaſe the hemorrhage. | 


With reſpect to Chronic Diſorders, I ſhall 
add a few obſervations upon the practice of 


| bliſtering in the Comatoſe and the Spaſmodic. 


The apoplexy and palſy frequently ariſe from 
ſanguine congeſtion in the veſſels of the brain 


without rupture, or from ſanguine or ſerous 


effuſion in conſequence of the rupture or dila- 
tation of the veſſels. They may allo ariſe, or 
when once induced, ſubſiſt from collapſe and 
debility of the nervous ſyſtem. Convulſions 


and epileptic fits often occur from fimilar cau- 


ſes. For ſimilar topical affections or collapſe 
of the brain, are, when in a certain degree and 
under peculiar modifications, found in fact ca- 
pable of creating in prediſpoſed habits, that ſtate. 


of irritability, which is productive of irregular 
contractions of the muſcles, both of the con- 


vulſive and epileptic kind. To diſtinguiſh 
whether the effuſion and congeſtion in the brain 


hzmoptoes and vomiting of blood as well as in the naſal 
hemorrhage. Dr. Gregory formerly maintained the ſame 
opinion. Bliſters in theſe diſorders determine from the part 
affected by the evacuation ; and evidently prove powerfully | 
antiſpaſmodic. 


- 
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of the greateſt importance) we muſt have re- 
courſe to the temperament and general ſtate 


of the ſyſtem. In one caſe, we may diſcover 


the real ſigns of plethora; in the other, a de- 
bilitated phlegmatic habit of body, with the 


preſence perhaps of ſome evident hydropic 


ſymptoms.—It is however obſervable, that an 


encreaſed impetus of circulation in the brain, 


connected with general plethora of the conſtitu- 


tion, may create ſerous effuſion by dilatation of 
the veſſels, which cannot be diſtinguiſhed from 


ſanguine effuſion. But this latter diſtinction is 


very immaterial, as plethora is equally preva- 


lent in both, and the method of treatment in 
every reſpect exactly the ſame.— In all theſe 
caſes of comatoſe and ſpaſmodic diſorders in- 
duced by the cauſes above-mentioned, the ap- 
plication of a bliſter to the head, after neceſſary 
blood-letting, is an uſeful practice“. When 
the complaint requires it, the evacuation may 


for 


2 Vid. 18 Aphor. 1025; 1034, 1044, 106g, 
1081, 1083, 1084. —Van Swieten Com. 1 in Aphor. ſupradict. 


Dr. Cullen and other eminent phyſicians ſtrongly recom- 
mend the uſe of bliſters in theſe caſes, even when the diſor- 
ders have evidently ariſen from plethora. They are uſeful 
on the ſame principle as in the inflammation of the brain. 


be ſerous or ſanguine, (a diſtinction ſometimes 


; 
| 
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for ſome time be advantageouſly continued. 
Bliſtering upon the head is particularly adapted 
to the cure of that ſpecies of the epilepſy, in 
which there is a local determination of blood 
to the brain, while the general ſyſtem is under 
a ſtate of debility. In the convulſive aſthma *; 
in the hooping cough; and ih the colic, all of 
which are evidently ſpaſmodic diſorders, veſi- 
catories are applied often with great advantage, 
a 


|  ® Sauvages Noſol. Method. tom. f p. 663. Hora circi- 
tur ſecunda matutina, peRus conſtringi, diaphragma furſum 
trahi, ripeſcere videtur, non niſi cum labore deprimitur, 
aſt multo major eſt difficultas coſtas elevandi pectuſque dila- 
tandi, ad quod concurrere opus eſt muſculos lumborum & ſca- 
pularum; æger e lecto ſurgere cogitur, inſpiratio difficilis eſt, 
tmulto magis quam expiratio, quæ adeo lenta & tarda; 
aſthmaticus vix poteſt tuſſire, expuere, nares emungere, aut 
logui ; ſtertor vel raucitas in expiratione apparet; alterutsi 
lateri difficilius ibcumbit, & dein ex eodem pulmonis latere 
ſputa procedunt ; flatulentia ſtomachi creſcit, & inſpirationi 
partim obſtat; ſi acceſſus ſit intenſus, vomitio bilioſa concur- 
rit; frigida appetuntur; calida ut binum flatulentiam au- 
gent; ſzpins acceſſus invadit vacuo ventriculo poſt catharſim, 
jejuniumve; fi vero ſtomacho bene paſto accidat, diutius du- 
rat, & intenſior eſt. Aſthmaticus incaleſcit ad ſudorem uſ- 
que cum pulſu celeri, licet inzquali ; febricula illa a lacte 
intenditur; ſargens e lecto alvum pluries dejicit cum flatibus. 
In the treatment of the diſorder, the application of bliſters 


between the ſhoulders and upon the "—_ is recommended 
by Floyer and others. 
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4 fact ſtrongly in favor of their antiſpaſmodic 
power. | 


But it is not neceſſary, by way of preventing 
the abuſe of medicine from the neglect of bliſ- 
ters, to enumerate every complaint in which 
this remedy may be ſerviceable. The opinion 
here embraced of their importance in practice 
and of their mode of operation, has, it is hoped, 
been rendered ſufficiently clear. But though 
much may be urged in favor of bliſters, it is 
not meant to recommend them on every trivial 
occaſion. The uſe however of @ ſerious remedy 
is requiſite in a ſerious diſeaſe. One would wiſh 
Likewiſe ſuch a remedy to be employed at that 
critical period of a complaint, when it will be 
experienced the moſt efficacious. A needleſs 
ſeverity of practice is as juſtly to be condemned 
as a dangerous timidity. 


S SE C- 


SECTION v. 


O F 


S IMULAN ITS. 


IIS Cr Ass of remedies is no leſs exten- 
five than important. It comprehends in 

part ſeveral other claſſes, which, though diſtin- 
guiſhed by a peculiar / ode of action, are 
however poſſeſſed of a ſtimalant power. The 
abuſe of many ſtimulating remedies has been 
already treated of under the title of ſudori- 
fics, purgatives, emetics, and bliſters. The 
conſequences of the neglect and imprudent 
uſe of them have been ſhewn. At preſent, 
therefore, we ſhall confine ourſelves chiefly to 
_ thoſe remedies which may be more eſpecially 
referred to the head of ſtimulants, We mean 
| however to comprehend under this claſs ſome 
Cc2 few 
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few particulars, which indeed may 8 
more properly to other claſſes, but which, 
not here conſidered, muſt have been W 
It is intended only to ſpeak of thoſe remedies 
that are in general uſe, and by ſome but imper- 
fectly underſtood. Paſſing by therefore num- 
berleſs ſtimulants, (many of which, though 
frequently employed, are of little utility) we 
ſhall advance ſome obſervations on the abuſe of 
Heat, warm Fomentations, Wine, Volatile Al- 
kali, the Stimulating Regimen, Balſams and Ex- 
pectorants, ſome general Stimulants, Mercury, 
and Exerciſe. For in treating ſeparately of theſe 
articles, it would be an endlels taſk to trace them 
through the variety of diſorders in which they 
may be imprudently employed. 


wo ee 1 a particulars, I ſhall 
make a few remarks on the general effects of 
ſtimulants *. Many of them are ſuch remedies 
as tend to excite the animal energy, and conſe- 
quently the action of muſcular fibres. They 
encreaſe the hcat of the body, the circulation 
„ 


* Cullen's Inſtitut. of Med. p. 64. «© Whatever can ex · 
eite the contraction of muſcular fibres is called a ffimulus; 
and in general the means of exciting contraction are called 


Fimulant powers,” 
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pf the blood, the ſtrength and quickneſs of 
the pulſe. They act in ſupport of the tone of 
the ſyſtem. 1 hey promote ſeveral ſecretions, 
but particularly the ſecretion of the perſpi- 
rable matter, and enable the conſtitution to eli- 
minate from the blood thoſe putreſcent parti. 
cles, which in many complaints are retained in 
conſequence of debility and of ſpaſm. The 
circulation through the brain being more vi- 

gorous, the tone of the mind is frequently no 
leſs ſupported than the tone of the body. The 
ſpirits are exhilarated, and deſpondency miti- 
gated or happily converted into that inattentive 
ſtate of mental eaſe, which is found ſo highly 
conducive to the recovery of health in num 
berleſs diſorders. Theſe effects may be obtain- 
ed from ſtimulants, though every ſtimulant is 
Not capable of producing them. We ſhall 
therefore deſcend to the conſideration of par- 
ticulars, each of which is poſſeſſed of powers 
that deſerve attention. 


I. We mall begin with the article of Heat. 


To a certain degree, the ſtimulus of heat is 
abſolutely requiſite for the ſupport of all ani- 
mal as well as vegetable life. Without it, no 
| plant, no animal could poſſibly exiſt. The 
world 
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world would exhibit: but a lifeleſs ſcene. Pro. 
vidence therefore has, with the utmoſt wiſdom, 
endowed all animal bodies with the power of 
generating a certain degree of heat. Different 
degrees are neceſſary for different animals, 
The heat of the human body is generally 
about 96 or 98 degrees of Farenheit's Ther. 
mometer. It is no greater in the hotteſt than 
in the coldeſt climates *®, For where the at. 
moſphere is ſo cold as to endanget life, we 
ſeck, for the purpoſe of preſerving a proper 
warmth, the aid of vatious external means, 
which nature has liberally beſtowed on thoſe 
nations that are leſs favored with the benign 
influence of the fun. 5 


To thoſe external means uſed in cold cl 
mates, we may add the greater efficacy of the 
internal generating power of the conſtitution, 
Native heat is cloſely connected with the cir- 
culation of the blood, though not ſolely de- 
pendent upon it. In proportion therefore to 
the tone of the ſyſtem, to the ſttength of the 
nerves, and to the vigorous action of the heart 
and arteries, the attrition between the folids 
and fluids will be ſtronger, and conſequently | 


the 
Cleghorn on the Dif. of Minorca. 
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the native, heat of the body better ſupported. 
In hot climates, the animal fibres are more re- 
laxed, the contractions of the heart and arteries 
are weaker, and the action and reaction of the 
folids and fluids leſs confiderable. But where 
the external atmoſphere is cold, the ſyſtem, in 


; conſequence of the greater vigor of its fibres 


and of the encreaſed force of circulation, is 
able more powerfully to generate native warmth. 
Theſe particulars have great influence in fixing 
the ſtandard of human heat, and in producing, 
that equality 1 in the temperature of the body, 

which is obſervable among the inhabitants of 
the hotteſt and of the coldeft mies. | 


But though "RD is a n without which 
there could be no life, yet when applied to ex- 
ceſs, it is highly deſtructive of health. The 
too free application of external heat to the 


body, is a very general and powerful cauſe of 


diſeaſes. 


Exceſs of external heat diminiſhes native 
heat ®. It relaxes and weakens the nervous ſyſ- 
EG tem. 


pro intenſiore medii ambientis calore, quo, non ſuo, 
corpus caleſcit, caloris nativi imminutia, extinctia, extra- 
nei ſubſtitutio. Gaub. Inſ. Pathol. Med. 5 424- 
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tem. The powers of the mind conſec uently be⸗ 
come depreſſed, and incapable of being exerted 
with that eaſe; ſtrength, conſtancy and ſpirit, 
which are requiſite in the conduct of human af. 
fairs. The contractions of the heart and arteries 
grow more languid; and the circulation, a func- 
tion of ſuch infinite 1 importance to life, is but im- 
perfectly performed The tone of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines is greatly impaired. Appetite, 
digeſt ion and nutrition become defective, which 
are often ſure ſigns of a premature decay of 
nature. The ſecretions and excretions are va- 
8 1 diſturbed. Some are leſſened, while 
others are morbidly encreafed. The ſkin is re- 
laxed; its excretion is often too copious; its 
tone is greatly diminiſned. The lungs are 
particularly injured; becauſe the heat of the 
atmoſphere in conſequence of inſpiration is 
moſt extenſively applied to their ſubſtance.— 
The whole body is at laſt rendered weak, irri- 


table and highly obnoxious to the action of 
cold, which, in ſpite of every precaution, will 


frequently impair the health of perſons whoſe 


conſtitutions are delicate and tender. —To theſe 


effects we may alſo add, that too great heat, 
ſuddenly applied, is capable of rarefying the 
' fluids and of producing a temporary plethora 


of the ſyſtem, our is powerfully ſtimulant, 
| and 


Ay 


hy a &@ Fm fy os Qt} tn ou 
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and frequently dangerous, if not fatal in its 
conſequences 6, 


Such are the pernicious effects of too much 
external heat applied to the human body. It 
D d + is 


Aer calidus— corpora calefacit ; — particulas, quibus, 
conftant, in mutuo cohæſione relaxat ;— fermentationem, 
putredinem, ciet ac promovet.—Ex rarefactione augmentum 
voluminis, et majus quidem in fluidis, quam in folid;s 
unde plenitudo vaſorum & turgor, & multiplex tum«rum 
abberratio.——Ob relaxatam cohæſionem debilitas ſolidorum, 
ſpongioſus carnium contextus, articulorum infirmitas, lax- 
um, iners, flexile. Vis vitalis ſenſilior quidem & agilior, 
at robore, tenacitate, hinc duratione minor, facilius in ſuis 
motibus turbanda, brevi fervore torpens, defictens.—Detec- 
tus ſubtiliorum, craſſamenti inſpiſſatio, immeabilitas, diathe- 
fis atrabilaria, inflammatoria, ſolidi exſiccatio, vaſculorum 
obſtructio, &c. — Atque hinc oriundas febres bilioſas, pu- 
tridas, ardentes, maljgnas, morboſque acutos, calidos, mul- 
tivaria functionum generis nervoſi læſione ſtipatos.— Ea, 
quz primis viis continentur, ſicubi ad fermentandum aut 
putreſcendum prona fuerint, æſtuoſo aerc tanto citius in hos 
motus concitantur, ac ructus, inflationes, dolores, ſpaſmos 
ventriculi, & inteſtinorum, anxietates, vomitutn, choleras, 
diarrhæas, dyſenterias, &c. producunt.—Manifeſtum eſt ca- 
lorem vehementer nocere plethoricis, obeſis, bilioſis, calidis, 
ſiccis, in hæmorrhagias pronis, irritabilibus, cibo animali 
potuique ſpirituoſo deditis, multiſque cacochymicis ; præci- 
pue autem generi nervoſo, pulmonibus, primis viis ac 1 ſte- 
mati bilioſo infeſtum eſſe, harumque partium functiones mul- 
timodis turbare. Inſt. Pathol. 423, 424, 425. 


—— 
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is of little moment in what manner the appli- 
cation is made, whether by means of fires, 
ſtoves, baths or clothes. In each of theſe 


ways it may be rendered deſtructive of health. 


To prevent the ill conſequences ariſing from 
unneceſlary heat, it is of the utmoſt importance 
to be much expoſed to the cool air; to be cau- 


tious in avoiding large fires and hot rooms; 


to be ſufficiently, but moderately clothed; 


and to ſleep on a matraſs in a cool ſpacious 
chamber, and ſo covered as to maintain only a 
moderate degree of warmth. It is a very ge- 


neral error, to expoſe the human body too 


much to the action of heat, with a view to pre- 


ſerve it from the pernicious effects of cold. 
The influence of cold will be the leaſt conſi- 
derable upon thoſe who are frequently but pru- 


dently expoſed to its action, and whoſe conſti- 
tutions are not become weak and irritable from 


an abſurd exceſs in the application of heat. 
Tt is a very general error likewiſe in this coun- 


try, to lie loaded with bed-cloaths, and conſe- 
quently much hotter than is conſiſtent with 
health. Many are accuſtomed to ſweat in 


the night, but particularly towards morning, 


when the heat is moſt copiouſly collected about 


the body, and the ſkin and exhalant veſſels are 


relaxed. 
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relaxed. Such a habit, which is extremely 
common, is fingularly detrimental to health, 
and powerful in producing as well as in  ſup- 
porting many chronic diſorders. 


We ſhould now have proceeded to point out 
the pernicious conſequences of heat, as impro- 
perly applied in the treatment of diſeaſes, if 
we had not already ſpoken fully on that ſub- 
ject when conſidering the abuſe of ſudorifics. 
The dangerous effects of the exceſs of heat have 
been there enumerated. If the reader were not 
ſtruck with the melancholy ſcene then preſented 
to his view, it would be 1 in vain to attempt to 
move _ by repetition, 


| Prom the flagrant abufe of heat by perſons 

in health as well as by thoſe laboring under 
diſeaſe, what numbers are moſt materially in- 
jured in their conſtitutions. From this cauſe, 
how often do we ſee the tender bud of infancy, 
inſtead of progreſſively opening and blooming 
in health towards the perfection of manhood, 
become pale and withered with diſeaſe. One is 
at a loſs to comprehend from what motive ſo 

great a part of mankind are perſuaded to de- 

ſtroy their health, by thus acting in defiance of 
D dez reaſon 
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reaſon and experience. Is it from the influ- 
ence of opinion, that great diſtinguiſhing mark 
between the rational and brute creation, but 
that inexhauſtible ſource of error? Or is it 
from luxury? Were that an object of impor- 
tance, it ought conſtantly to be remembered 
that there can be no true luxury without health. 
Common ſenſe has long ſince informed us, that 
even under diſeaſe, we cannot bear too much 
indulgence with impunity. Heat has frequently 
been made ſubſervient to the luxuries of man- 
kind; and like moſt other proſtituted bleſſings, 
has often been induſtriouſly converted into a 
curſe. . 7 


II. Some obſervations ſhall next be advanced 
on the abuſe of Warm Fomentations, Wine, 
Volatile Alkali, and the Stimulating Regimen, 
as uſed in Fevers ſtrictly ſo termed ; though 
they will be found applicable in general to all 
the eruptive, and many other febrile diſorders, 


Warm Fomentations deriye their virtue in 
a great meaſure from. their heat, and hence be- 
ing gently ſtimulant, I have ventured to intro- 
duce them here, though I rather conſider their 
chief action as relaxing and antiſpaſmodic. 

They are a valuable remedy; but from the 
— combination 
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combination of the different powers which they 
poſſeſs, they are very apt to be miſapplied. 


In fevers, when the inflammatory ſtate pre- 
vails, with a quick ſtrong pulſe and a conſi- 
derable encreaſe of heat, warm fomentations 
are often very injudiciouſly preſcribed. They 
rarefy the fluids, ſtimulate the heart and arte- 
ries, and aggravate the ſymptoms of inflamma- 
tory fever. In all caſes of topical inflamma- 
tion ſupervening on a fever, accompanied with 
plethora and a ſtrong action of the veſſels, 
warm fomentations are on that account a very 
dubious, remedy. For the ſame reaſon too, 
they ſhould be cautiouſly eee in the be- 
ginning of every fever. 


But after the inflammatory ſymptoms, which 
denote the exceſs of ſtimulant power, are re- 
moved either by evacuations or by the dura- 
tion of the fever, warm fomentations can hardly 
be improper at any other ſtage of the diſeaſe. 
They are very ſafely and advantageouſly em- 
ployed in the comatoſe, the phrenetic, the 
maniacal * and the low delirium of fevers, when 

* Pringle's Obſervations, p. 135. And I would like- 
Wiſe recommend for the hoſpitals, what I have ſometzmes 

ſince 
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the ſymptoms « 0 0 n are dimi- 
niſhed, 


Warm fomentations are 1 indica- 


ted in cafes of topical determinations to the 


head and great irritation of the brain and 
nerves, when at the ſame time the general 


ſyſtem is under a ſtate of debility. In the 


advanced ſtage of fevers, attended with a wild 
aſpect, conſtant watchfulneſs, tremors, ſtarting 
of the tendons, convulſions, a weak, frequent, 
wregular and contrafted pulſe, &c, fomenta- 
tions are urgently indicated, and often found 


of ſingular uſe. They are ſerviceable in re- 


moving irritation and all irregular motions of 
the nerves; in rendering the pulſe more ſlow, 
regular and full; in procuring ſleep, ſolving 
ſpaſm, and promoting a favorable degree of 
perſpiration. 


Great caution however is requiſite in regard 
to the mode of their at z otherwiſe a 


valuable 


noe in a 1 ſucceſsfully uſed in my private practice, 


à fomentation to the feet and lower part of the legs with 


double flannels wrung out of water, (with a ſeventh of vi- 


negar) made agteeably warm, and repeated often ' for an 
3 two at a time.. 
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valuable remedy will from negligence be gene- 
rally experienced ineffectual, if not pernicious; 
The patient ſhould be moved as little as poſ- 
ſible, that he may be neither irritated nor fa- 
tigued. The greateſt care ſhould be taken to 
avoid moiſtening the bed-cloaths; becauſe the 
water generating cold in conſequence of eva- 
poration, would, by checking the diſcharge of 
the perſpirable matter, add undoubtedly to 
the danger of the diſeaſe. The temperature 
of the air in the room ſhould be kept mode- 
rately warm, in order to avoid the application 
of cold to the body during the uſe of the fo- 
mentation, which ought to be continued one 
or two hours to render it efficacious. 


Whenever a cordial ſtimulant is indicated in 
fevers, Wine, made from the juice of the grape, 
is the ſafeſt and moſt efficacious. When pru- 
dently adminiſtered as a remedy, it 1s fre- 
quently productive of the happieſt effects. 
But as it is a powerful means of cure, the 
danger of its abuſe is greater. It is not like 
many other ſtimulants, poſſeſſed of ſuch weak 
virtues as to render it a matter of indiffe- 
rence, whether it be given with judgment or 
not. All the good effects in general which 
have been aſcribed to ſtimulants, are with the 

ſtricteſt 


/ 
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_ ſtricteſt propriety applicable to this impors 
tant remedy. Spirits are of a much more in- 
flammatory nature than wine, nor can they 
be rendered of equal medicinal virtue by any 
mixture or dilution whatever. When the com- 


| ponent parts of wine are thus ſeparated by art, 
they can never be again united as before. The 


ſtimulus of wine applied to the ſtomach is ſoon 


communicated to the brain, the great origin 


of the nerves. The action of the living ſo- 
lids is excited, and the energy both of body 
and mind is encreaſed.— Vet if taken in too 
great quantity, wine will undoubtedly operate 
as ſedative on the nervous fyſtem. It will de- 


dilitate and exhauſt. The ſpirit, obtained from 
wine by diſtillation, is ſo powerfully ſedative, 


that it is capable of acting on the brain and 


nerves as a poiſon, and of inducing collapſe, 
lethargy, apoplexy and death. But we ſeek 
not as a remedy in fevers, for the highly ſeda- 


tive powers of wine. We have occaſion chiefly 


for its ſtimulant and antiſpaſmodic powers, 
_ uſed in ſuch manner as to be rendered moſt be- 


neficial in promoting the recovery of the fe- 
brile patient. The practice is intricate, and 


merits to be diſcuſſed wan accuracy. 


* 
6 
id 0 
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In the beginning of fevers while the inflam- 
matory ſymptoms prevail, as indicated by un- 
natural heat and great ftrenoth and frequency 
of the pulſe, wine is ſometimes employed, but 
not without conſiderable danger. It en- 
creaſes by its ſtimulus every ſymptom of the 
diſeaſe, and endangers topical determination, 
inflammation, and a numerous train of unhap- 
py conſequences. Whenever a ſymptomatic 
inflammation is attendant on an inflammatory 
fever, it is ſcarce. neceſſary to obſerve, that 
wine is” extremely pernicious. In the in- 
flammations of the brain; of the lungs, or of 
the abdominal viſcera, ſupervening- on an. in- 
tlammiatory fever, wine is therefore to be cau- 
_ tioully avoided. —Or if an increaſed impetus of 
the blood in the veſſels of the brain occaſion de- 
liriumy whieh is not unfrequent in the inflam- 
matory fever, the uſe of wine is particularly 
contraindicated, as there is evidently danger 
of 1 its — 


wel 


£4 caſes even * ſymptomatic phrenſy or pe- 
ripaeumony, &c. prevailing towards the de- 
eline of fevers, accompanied with irritability 
N Seer. the ſtimulus of wine cannot in 


MY. ge- 


ewe ne cen j! 
- 


| 
| 
| 
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neral be endured with impunity . Never- 
theleſs we often meet with catarrhal affeCtions, 
complicated with fevers attended with great de- 
bility, which fevers admit of ſenſible relief 
from the proper uſe of wine, In theſe inſtan- 
ces, however, the inflammation is erylipela- 


tous, and no general inflammatory ſtate of the 


ſyſtem is prevalent, 


When the fever ariſes from contagion or 
any other confined noxious effluvia from ani- 
mal bodies, and is evidently of a nervous ma- 


| lignant ſort, without local inflammation ; when 


the mind is humbled and dejected, the counte- 


nance pale and depreſſed, the pulſe quick, 


weak and irregular; we may ſafely have recourſe, 


even at the beginning of the diſorder, to the 


cordial virtue of wine.—lf the fever be a ſyno - 
chus, we ought to abſtain from the uſe of wine, 


till the inflammatory ſymptoms be removed and 


thoſe of debility prevail. We may then pru- 
dently 


8 Speaking of the latter Rape of the jail fever, Sir John 


_ Pringle obſerves, © but if the delirium encreaſed upon uſing 


% 


wine, if the eyes looked wild, or the voice became quick, 


there was reaſon to apprehend a phrenitis ; and accordingly - 


I have often obſerved, that at ſuch times all internal heating 


medicines aggravated the ſymptoms, &c.” Diſeaſes of the 


Army, p. 315, 316. 


8 A _=<«$ x 
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dently endeavor, with this remedy, to ſupport 
the Gore xd mats 


N. or dhe A in — forbid in every 


eaſe the uſe of wine. Although the phrene- 


tic, in which the brain or its membranes are 
very apt to be inflamed, is generally encreaſed 
by the ſtimulus of wine; yet the low and the 
maniacal deliriums which have been before 
explained, are frequently abated or removed 

by its ſtimulant and antiſpaſmodic quality. 
The low delirium, depending on a collapſe 


af the brain, without any local affection or 


inflammatory ſymptoms, ſtrongly indicates 
the uſe of wine. In the maniacal delirium, 


its good effects are often very conſiderable in 


fuddenly compoſing the anxious mind, tortured | 
with falſe imaginations, and in leſſening the 
irritation of the nerves that is attendant on 
debility ® At the ſame time it is extremely 
important to diſtinguiſh as accurately as poſſi- 


ble between the maniacal and the phrenetic de- 


lriums;z both often occuring, as was obſerved, 


at the decline of dangerous fevers, in which the 


contagion is highly ſedative and the nervous 


energy depreſſed. On this diſtinction the ſuc- 


| E e 2 | 
* Gregory's Clinical Lectures. 


ceſs 
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ceſs of the practice depends, —Whohever, fi 

por and lethargic ſymptoms! occur in the: pro- 
greſs of a fever, the effect of a diminution of 
the nervous 1nfluence, without topical inflain- 
mation, wine is often preſcribed with fingular 
efficacy, raiſing the pulſe «nd RG the ac. 
tion of the aryous e 


08 


9 9 of 4 


But though there are many derte of — 
evidently to be relieved by the ſtimulug of wine, 
yet every practitioner, even the moſt knowing, 
will not unfrequently meet with ſuch combina- 
tions of febrile ſymptoms as are inductine of 
doubt. Sometimes it may be dubious whether 
the inflammatory ſtate be ſo eompleatly removed, 
that the fever may admit ſafely and fuccefsfully 
of the uſe of wine. For a premature uſe of the 
remedy is well known often to diſappoint the 


practitioner, and to prejudice the patient: againft 
it.—At other times the ambiguity may depend 
an the complication of! peripneumonic ſymptoms 
with a contagious fever; and yet wine ſtem 
ſtrongly indicated by the great proſtration of 
ſtrength.—Or the ſymptoms of phrenſy, as it fre- 
quently hens; may be fo bran that the 

diſtin@ion 


+ Dr, Vogel defines the Phreniſmus,— Vera inflammatio 
| ; | cerebri 
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diſtinction bet weten the phrenetie and the mani- 
acd] delirium in fevers ſhall be \excecding diffi- 
cult; if not impoſſible to be accurately formed. 
ln all theſe, and ſuch like cafes of uncertain= 

dy it is the practice of the ableſt phyſicians: to 
— a cautioug trial of the remedy, whichy 
under their prudent directions may be done al- 
an with eee eme N ; 


"I 
* 


The geg — in 20 ficke cite 
conjundtures,..will firſt examine, moſt minuttly 
into the prefent Kate of the fever, and weigh 
eyery;;circumftance | with, attention. He win 
endeavor to diſtinguiſh accurately: derer thoſs 
ſymptoms, which indicate. the exceſs of ſtunu- 
hens; of ſedative, or of. ſeptic powers. Wit 

be knowledge of theſe. facts, it is eaſy for 
cane of a deer comprehenſive underſtanding) 
te combige his ideas toget ler, to form juſt 
compariſons, and t to draw from thence ratianab 
concluſions. He will de able 0 judge with 
much certainty concerning the abſence of 
thoſe ſymptoms which denote an inflammatory | 


o & k 
4 * 4 «nt . * * 
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cerebri aut bn ünsrum A: quam ex dolore capitis & 
vehement delirio febrilt vulgo definiunt, quæ ſigna vero ad- 
modum * Cullen's Synop. Noſol. Method. p. 146- 
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After ſuch an examination, he will attentive. 


ly conſider the cauſes, the nature and the du- 
ration of the fever. If it has ariſen from 
cold, he will clearly perceive that the inflam- 
matory diſpoſition is likely to be more preva- 
debilitating the nervous ſyſtem, and in promo- 
ting like a ferment the putreſcency of the flu- 


ids. The ſeaſon of the year and the nature of 


the epidemic, he will deſervedly regard as ob- 
jects of attention. For he will remember that 
heat and moiſture debilitate and favor the pu- 

trefactive proceſs; and that concerning the na- 
ture of the epidemic, men reaſon with force 
from analogy ſupported by experience.— The 

duration of the fever he will conſider as a very 
important fact in determining his judgment. 
If the fever be in an advanced ſtage, for inſtance, 
towards the end of the ſecond or the beginning 
of the third week, he will in many caſes con- 
elude with much certainty ag the ab- 
—_—_ of the nne ow. © | e 


He will be mindful diligently to 3 
the conſtitution, the habits and the natural cra- 
vings of the patient. For if, previous to the 
invaſion of the fever, he were weak, relaxed, 
and unaccuſtomed to exerciſe, we have great 

eee reaſon 


"4 
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reaſon to expect exceſs of debility. If he were 
habituated, when in health, to the free uſe of 
wine, it becomes more particularly indicated in 
diſeaſe. Cuſtom is the lawleſs tyrant of human 
nature . Under her dominion, we inſenſibly 
degenerate into ſlaves. From her chains, we 
can ſeldom free ourſelves at once with impu- 
nity. The cravings of inſtinctive nature, un- 
biaſed by opinion, may generally be indulged 
with ſafety and advantage. If the patient real- 
ly feels a natural propenſity for wine, wine will 
very probably be found proper and effective. 


The able practitioner, in all ſuch dubious 
caſes, will be very attentive to the effects of 
the remedy. If, upon a cautious trial of wine, 
he obſerve the ſymptoms are not encreaſed, he 
will be encouraged ſteadily to proceed. If 
the patient find it agreeable, and feel himſelf 
refreſhed by its cordial virtue, it is a favorable 
proof of its efficacy in ſupporting his ſtrength 
at ſo dangerous and critical a juncture. In 

| con- 
Dr. Cullen, in his Inſtitutions of Medicine, gives a 
a learned enumeration of thoſe laws which may be eftabliſh- 
ed dy cuſtom, and obſerves, that many of them are with 
. difficulty avoided ; that they are often rigidly fixt, have a 
conſiderable influence on the action of the brain, and go- 
| my the revolutions of the animal ſyſtem.” p. 91. 
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conſequence of the reinedy, the pulſe betomes 
Follet and ſtronger, ihdicating more vigorous 
ceuntractions of the heart and arteries. If it 


were previouſly flow from collapſe and a co- 
matoſt ſtate bf the brain, it is rendered more 


quent from weakneſs and irritability; it is ren- 
dered flower by the ſame means. For wine; 


where it is employed with judgment ahd agrees 


with the patient, either rouſes from ftupor; 
or leſſens watchfalneſs; anxiety, delirium; 
twitching of the tendons; and all che ſymptoms 
* irritation. 

The French wines, on theſe athhionn; are 
juſtly choſen in preference to-thoſe of ary other 
country. The Spaniſh and PortugaF wines- are 
generally more adulterared with the” adinixture 


of ſpirits; which: refidets them heating, and 


therefore leſs adapted to the cure of febtile dif: 
orders. Claret of rheniſh; of a proper age and 
of a good. ſort; are eſteemed the woe Nervick 
able. The quantity to be taken in the ſpace 
of twenty-four hours, muſt be proportioned not 
only to tlie ſymptoms of the diſeaſe, but to the 
patient's age, ſex, temperament, habits, and 
conſtitution. If the quantity be too ſmall; the 
effects will be inconfiderable ; If it be too great, 

they 


frequent by the uſe of wine. If it were fre- 


Q 0 '& @& 4 
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they will be pernicious. Any quantity from half 
a gill to a quart may, when indicated, be taken 
in a day with the moſt evident relief. Inſtead 
of pure wine, it is prudent for the moſt part to 
uſe it in a diluted ſtate. Wine is often given 
with propriety in the forms of negus, whey, 
panado, &c. .Negus, in which the wine is mixt 
with cold water, is frequently the moſt pala- 
table and efficacious form. For cold water is 
generally admiſſible where wine is indicated. 
It will improve. the tonic virtue of the remedy, 
and be ſerviceable , except when a catarrh or 
F f e 


+ Pringle's Obſervations, p. 314. 

. + Greg Elem. of Practice, $ 29. It is there recommend- 
id to diminiſh the increaſed impetus of the blood, by the 
proper uſe of ſedatives and the antiphlogiſtic regimen, and 
among other things by the proper application of cold, 
cold air, cold drink, allowing the patient to throw out his. 
limbs, to be lightly clothed, and to fit out of bed at his 
pleaſure. When ſpeaking of the nervous fever, Dr. Gre- 
gory, Elem. of Pract. 5 86, adviſes the uſe of cold drink 
to ſupport the patient's ſtrength. — Cleghorn on the Diſ- 
eaſes of Minorca, chap. iii. p. 190, obſerves, ** that it is 2 
noted queſtion among phyſicians, whether, during the fit, 
the drigk ſhould be warm or cold ? The Spaniards generally 
give crude water, cold from the ciſtern ; and we find by ex- 
perience that this, if it be not haſtily ſwallowed down in 
great quantities, is not only ſafe and innocent in ſummer fe 

| 5 vers, 
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a peripneumony or ſome other inflammation, 


is complicated with a fever attended with ex- 
treme weakneſs; in which caſe, wine is ſome- 
times ſucceſsfully employed when cold water 
cannot be admitted with ſafety. | 


The Volatile Alkali is tefervedly recom- 

mended as uſeful in fevers *. Its tranſitory 
ſtimulus is found ſafe, and readily diffuſible 
over the whole ſyſtem. The general obſerva- 


tions advanced relative to wine, will be ſuffi. 


. e en cient 


vers, but much preferable to warmer liquors, as it quenche 
thirſt more effectually, ſtrengthens at the ſame time the tone 
of the veſſels, relaxed and enervated by heat, and prevent- 


ing the tendency of the blood to a putredinous thinneſs, 
Henee after each draught the body ſeems to acquire freſh vi- 
gor, whereby it is enabled to perform the concoction of the 
' febrile matter, and diſcharge it by the proper emundctories. 


And therefore they are greatly to be blamed who refuſe their 


patients ſo poyerful and agreeable a remedy, in ſpite of the 


earneſt call of nature, contrary to the advice of the beſt prac- 
titioners. Nevertheleſs, as there is a manifeſt hazard of the 


blood's being coagulated by the ſudden application of in- 


tenſe cold, we muſt beware of giving ice water as the Ita- 


lians and Sicthans do, unleſs the patient has been accuf- 


| tomed to it when in health. And if the bowels are in- 
flamed, the ſafeft way is to give the drink luke warm, or a 
very little colder.” | 


* Obſervations on, the Diſeaſes of the Army, p. 314. 
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cient to regulate the uſe of the volatile alkali. 
Whenever languor and debility are conſidera- 
ble, it may be often preſcribed with happy ef- 
fect. Sir John Pringle and Dr. Monro adviſe 
us to alternate its uſe with that of wine. The 
| opinion of Dr. Huxham, in regard to its ſep- 
tic power of diſſolving the blood and promo- | 
ting putreſcency, is unſupported by facts. The 
volatile alkali is proved to be antiſeptic +. In 
putrid fevers even, it is employes. with un- 
ee .- 


Tbe Reglen uſed in fevers is frequently 
of too Stimulating a nature. While the prac- 
tice of adminiſtering heating ſudorifics was ſo 
generally adopted, the abuſe of the Antiphlo- 
giſtic regimen was a neceſſary conſequence. 
This regimen is underſtood by different phyſi. 
cians, to bear a more limited or a more ex- 
tended ſignification. We mean to comprehend 
under it, the avoiding in general every unne- 
ceſſary ſtimulus, which is capable of giving a 
hurtful irritation to the ſyſtem. It is of the 
utmoſt importance in the treatment of fevers, 
for preventing the ſymptoms that denote the 
exceſs of ſtimulant power and the preſence of 
F f 2 | to- 


F Pringle's Appendix on Septics and Antiſeptics, p. 7. 
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topical determinations. By moderating the re- 
action, it alſo diminiſhes heat, and preſerves 
the ſtrength of the body from being needleſsly | 
exhauſted. Whenever there occurs an increaſed 
action of the heart and arteries, with great heat 
and a ſtrong hard frequent pulfe, (fymptomy 
indicating vigor of the conſtitution) no prac- 
tice without the antiphlogiſtic W can oy 
fibly be ſucceſsful, 


The ſtimulus of external e is 
greater in proportion to the pain or uneaſineſy 
which it occaſions, Whatever gives pain or 
uneaſineſs ſhould be cautiouſly avoided. For 
this reaſon, the application of a bliſter during 
the exceſs of ſtimulant power, is evidently im- 
proper. We ought ſteadily to ſhun even all 
the light cauſes of irritation. The body ſhould 
be freed from the preſſure of ligatures. There 
ſhould be no inequalities of the bed to create 
uneaſineſs.— Too great light or ſound is often 

ſingularly injurious, eſpecially when the brain 

is inflamed, or its veſſels too much filled with | 
blood. In ſuch caſes, the arteries and veins of 
the optic and auditory nerves are apt alſo to be 
unuſually diſtended. This diſtention increaſes 
the ſenſibility of thoſe parts. When therefore 
the brain is topically affected, light and ſound 


are 
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are capable of giving a dangerous irritation. 
Ir is obſervable, however, that there have been 
ſeveral inſtanees in fevers where the patient Has 
experienced greater irritation from ſilence” and 
darkneſs, than from light and noiſe. In ſuch 
caſes, ſilence and darkneſs are offenfive and 
evidently increaſe the dehrium; but the gentle 
impreſſions of light and ſound become a re 
of the OS: regimen, 


All the paſſions of the mind, cloſe attention; 

and every ſpecies of mental exertion, affect the 
nervous ſyſtem and give irritation. The mind 
ſhould be kept as undiſturbed as poſſible, in- 
dulged in all its capricious humours, and cha- 
grined by no relation of unhappy events. To 
acquaint a perſon in a fever with private or 
public diſtreſſes, but particularly with thoſe in 
which he himſelf may be nearly concerned, ar- 
gues either great Inhumanity, or an ORD 
nate inattention. 


Both cold and heat, under. different circum- 
ſtances, act as ſtimulants on the human body. 
During the acceſſion of a fever, while the pa- 
tient feels a chillineſs and horror upon him, 
with an unaccuſtomed ſenſibility to the cool. 
| neſs of the air, it is prudent to ſhun expoſure 
ta 
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to cold, leſt it increaſe the ſymptoms of the 
cold fit and the ſpaſmodic conſtriction of the 
cutanequs veſſels.— When the chillineſs and 
horror are abated, and a ſenſe of . warmth be- 
gins univerſally to preyail, the ſtimulus of ex- 
ternal heat is cautiouſly ta be avoided. The 
_ fick perſon ſhould be in a ſpacious cham 
ber; and breathe an air which is pure and 
temperate. When in bed, he ſhould be but 
lightly covered. It may ſometimes be proper 
for him to be dreſſed in his uſual manner, to ſit 
up a-while and occaſionally to lie down as he 
finds himſelf diſpoſed. He ſhould always be per- 
mitted, when in bed, to thraw out a hand or 
arm at pleaſure, which may be done with the 
greateſt ſafety, and is very efficacious in mode- 
rating the heat of the body. The curtains 
ſhould be open and a free circulation of air 
promoted. The room ſhould be regularly ven- 
tilated by the frequent admiſſion of freſh air, 
which in numberleſs caſes will be found a very 
beneficial practice. At the ſame time we may, 
I think, juſtly condemn that exceſs in the appli- 
cation of cold, which ſome practitioners ad- 
mire. I confeſs I have never known it ſucceſs: 
ful. Prudent men ſeem wiſely to dread it. A 
moſt accurate and learned Phyſician informed 


me, 
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me, that he had often ſeen that practice — 
with e W * ; 


- as part of the ſtimulating regimen in fe- 
vers, we muſt caution againſt the irritation 
which is occaſioned by muſcular motion. The 
ill effects of it will be in proportion to its de- 
gree, and to the general debility of the ſyſtem. 
In fevers, attended with great weakneſs, a re- 
cumbent poſture is uſually found preferable 
to an erect one. Even the act of ſpeaking 
ſhould be avoided, becauſe it agitates the or- 
gans of reſpiration, quickens the circulation 
and n the _ 3 


With regard to diet, it may be remarked 
that the action of digeſtion is always accompa- 
nied more or leſs with a ſymptomatic fever, 
which is greater in proportion to the ſtimulus 
of the aliment, and to the weakneſs and irrita- 
bility of the ſyſtem. In every fever, whether 
increaſed action or debility prevails, ſtimulating 
aliment will be found generally hurtful. The 
food ſhould always be choſen ſuitable to the 

| tone 


©. Dp, * Profeſſor of che Practice of Medicine at 
London. 
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tote of the digeſtive organs . Animal food is 


alkaleſcent, prone to putrefaction, and highly 


nutritious, in conſequence of which qualities i it is 
ſtimulating and therefore often improper in fe- 
vers. We ſhould even avoid in general all kinds 
of broth, eſpecially thoſe which are ſtrong and 
nouriſhing +. Vegetables, ſuch as the farinaceous 
grains and aceſcent fruits, afford the beſt and 
mildeſt nouriſhment: They obviate the putre- 
ſcent tendency of the fluids, and prove the leaſt 


ſtimulating to the general ſyſtem. They are taken 


in moderate quantities not only with fafety, but 


with advantage. We ſhould make however one 


exception to this general rule, which is pointed 
out to us by the inſtinctive cravings of the ap- 
petite. Nature is a faithful guide, whenever 
ſhe condeſcends to give us rules of conduct. 


Though in fevers ſne generally loathes animal 


food, and has the greateſt reliſh for the ſummer 


fruits, yet on the contrary ſhe ſometimes longs 
for the firſt and refuſes the latter. Such natural” 
craving of the appetite is often a happy fymp- 


tom of returning health. It denotes the tone 


of 


3 r. Aphor. 8. Set i. Orr N @vudey 13 ne, 


ToTs 4 T1 Aenlorary Nairn alu, a. 


+ Obſervations on che Diſeaſes of the 1 p- 132. 
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of  the- digeſtive organs: to be then materially. 


changed from that ſtare; im which they were at 


x- more early period off the: diſeaſe. Thoſe 


longings; when directed: by the ſure guidance 


of inftin& and not ariſing merely from opinion, 
may not only be ſatisfied with impunity, but- 
ought for the; moſt - par; to be indulged as an 
admirable means of promoting a more ſpeedy. 
and ſafe recovery. To contradi& them, is 
generally: the effect eicher of ignorance or ty- 

tan y. — Wine or any other fer mented. liquors 


are evidently to be avoilled when a ſtimulus: is 
improper: We need only except thoſe. caſes, 


where long Habit has rendered them neceſſary 


for the ſupport of the conſtitution.” In ſuch 


Gaſes * RY 


(when not Atrangly contraindicated) | 


they ought to be taken; but in leſs quantity 


than uſual and properly diluted. Aqueous flu- 
ids, water alone or impregnated with ſome 


mild ve getable ſubſtances, are the beſt lguors 


for the purpoſe of dilution. 


1235 


1 mall! in the” laſt place: mention, : a8. an arti- 
cle frequently comprehended under the anti- 


phlogiſtic. regimen. when conſidered in this ex- 


tenſive point of view, the exhibition of a gentle | 
emetic to evacuate the crudities and acrid con: 


* 


Gg g | tents. 
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tents of the ſtomach, and of an emollient in. 


jection or cooling laxative to obviate coſtiveneſ 
and open the body. By ſuch means we ſhall 
effectually preſerve the alimentary canal from 
a conſiderable irritation, ' which, if communi- 
cated to the general ſyſtem, would be found 
to increaſe — che ſymptoms of the 
fever. 


III. I ſhall next make a few remarks on the 
abuſe of ſtimulating Balſams and Expectorants 


in the Diſorders of the Lungs. I refer here in 


particular to the balſams of capivi and of Peru, 
to gum ammoniac, ſquills and the volatile al- 


kali, as uſed in the inflammation, ulceration or 
tubercles of the lungs, and in the catarrh, tho 


humid and the ſpaſmodic aſthma *. The im- 
| portance 


* Sauvages Noſol. Method. tom. I. p. 661. © Eſt chro- 
nica, periodica reſpirandi difficultas, aſthmatis præcipuum 
ſymptoma.— Diſſert a dyſpnæa, quod iſta continua fit: ab 
orthopnæa, quod iſta ſit v eutus morbus. Aſthmatis in ge- 
nere p:incipium morbifieum et proximum eſt obex periodic 
recurrens pulmonum alternæ dilatationi er conſtrictioni op- 
poſitus, circulationi vero ſanguinis vix noxias; hunc obicem 
natura fortioribus ref pirandi conatibus removere, corrigere; 
ſputum ſæpe viſcidum tuſſis interventu expeRorare contendens 
paroxyſmos efficit z principii morbific1z et conatuum corum na- 


turæ concurſus cauſam morbi conſtituit; z cum conatus naturæ 


az Oy bw ' ef no ba © 
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portance of thoſe remedies-in ſuch complaints 
is ſeldom conſiderable ; but the abuſe of them 
has been ſingularly prejudicial to the inhabitants 
of this iſland. The nature, cauſes, complica- 
tion and diſtinction of thoſe diſorders, are ſub- 
jects well deſerving the cloſeſt attention. From 
ignorance in ſuch particulars, ariſe thoſe groſs 
miſtakes in practice, to which it is here alluded, 


The balſams, gum ammoniac and the vola- 
tile alkaline ſalt, are too ſtimulating to be ge- 
nerally employed with ſafety in the inflamma- 
tion, ulceration or tubercles of the lungs, in 
che catarrh or the ſpaſmodic aſthma. The 
ſquills are not ſo heating, and therefore are leſs 
liable to objections; but they are nauſeous, and 
can ſeldom be taken in ſufficient doſes to pro- 
duce any conſiderable effect. To order them 
in the place of an emetic; is injudicious, becauſe 
we are poſſeſſed of other remedies which are 
better fitted to anſwer that intention. I have 
frequently obſerved that a nauſea induced, and 


N 8 2 „ 1 he 


pacati vel 3 han nee ita vehementes ut virium vita- 
hum magna jactura ac diverſio ſubſequatur, morbus diutur- 
nus eſſe poteſt, non vero acutus; morbus vero diuturnus eſt 
potius quam chronicus aſthma, cum in genere vix vitæ pe- 


riculum portendat, ſalteni aſthma vulgare quod ut pluimum 
cum ægro conſe neſcit, 
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has greatly haraſſed and .injured- patients of 
week 4nd. n unn. — 


8 rimuletiog-eapedvrn rants; tend] len to 
encreaſe inflammation of the lungs, to - induce 
ulceration, and to - aggravate all the ſymp - 
toms of hectic feyer. They are alſo particy- 
larly pernicious in the ſpaſmodic aſthma, when 
connected with plethora.— The humid aſthma 
is the only diſeaſe, in which at any period the 
moſt eligible of ſuch expectorants may in gene- 
ral be ſafely admitted. In the catarrh, much 
caution and judgment is required to ;regulate 
their uſe in Practice. For When ſymptoms of 
peripneumonic inflammation are - compligated 
with the catarrh, thoſe medicines are more or 
leſs , improper. in proportion to the degree of 
their ſtimulus. But when the catarrh js ;per- | 
fectly pure, or only complicated with the 
humid aſthma, they may be ſafely employed. 
At the decline of the peripneumony, when all 
the inflammatory ſymptoms are removed, and 
the lungs are obſtructed with phlegm, they are 
prudently recommended. — They are uſeful alſo 
at the decline of the ſpaſmodic aſthma, when 


we are anxious to, promote expectoration.—But 
EF ; — 
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all henting enpecterants i in general, and particu- 
larly the balſama, are of pernicious. effect in | 
tubercles of the hangs ar in eee 
ſumption; in which complaints they have been 
frequently employed and -miſcrably abuſed, — 
Whenever a ſtimulant of this kind is indicated 


in any of thoſe diforders; ſquills and the vo- 
latile alkali are the ſafeſt and moſt eligible. 
The gum ammoniac likewiſe is eſteemed by 
ſome. The ſtimulating balſams are for the maſt 
part too heating to be * admitted into ge- 
peral jc 9. 


Iv. We now tis to ads FOR abuſe 
| * thoſe Remedies, to wWhick by medical writers 
the term Stimulant is more particularly appro- » 
priated , ſome of which indeed have already 
þeen the ſubjects of our obſervations. Under 


Obſ. on the Nif. of the Army, p. 166. note. © Having 

fince a former edition of this work, been ſo often diſappoint- 

3 in the effects of ſuch balſams in this diſtemper, (wiz. 

the pulmonary conſumption) I have laid them all afide, and 
truſt chiefly to ſmall but repeated bleedings, (when the pa- 

tient can bear the loſs of blood) to a total vegetable or milk 

- het, to a ſeton in the affected fide, to country air and ri- 

ding, and to, the free uſe of acids, when they complain of 

fhicſt and hectic heats. 


7 Vid. Home's. Meth. Mat. Med. 
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this claſs. is generally comprehended einna · 
mon, cloves, ginger, peppermint, muſtard, 
horſs-raddifh, the balſams and the turpentines, 
guaiac, ſaſſafras, ſarſaparilla, canella alba, the 
volatile alkali, ſnake- root, wine and other 
generous fermented liquors, &c. I ſhall not 
enter here into a detail concerning the uſes and 
abuſes of each particular ſtimulant, (which 
would be almoſt an endleſs taſk) but content 
myſelf with making ſame RY remarks on a 
few individuals, _ i ä 
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I have before mentioned the ill effects of the 
abuſe of ſtimulants, when uſed as ſudorifics in 
intermitting and continued fevers, in topical in- 
flammations, in eruptive diſorders, &c. Thoſe 
remedies likewiſe, when not given with the 
view to promote ſweating, but ſtrictly employ- 
ed as ſtimulants, are greatly abuſed in the ſame 
_ claſs of feveriſh complaints “. Relative there · 
fore to febrile diſorders, I ſhall only add a few 
obſervations on the ab uſe of ſnake: root in fe- | 
vers, — and of wine, the volatile alkali, and | 
other ſtimulants in the gout. 
„ u 10 9: The 
* « Tt hath been the practice with this view, to give the 
ſpices and other ſuch ſtimulants; but as they generally 


quicken the pulſe, and greatly encreaſe the ſymptoms of ir- 


ritability, I think they ought to be laid aſide.” Fordyce' $ 
Elem, of Practice, p. 150. 
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The Snake-root, like many other remedies, 
might, without the leaſt detriment to the art of 
medicine, be expunged out of the diſpenſatory. 
It is poſſeſſed of a dangerous ſtimulus, and is 
given in general with much freedom; Though 
> utility of the remedy is ſeldom evident, and 
not to be obtained without that nice diſcrimina- 
ting judgment which alone can render it ſafe; 
yet the ill effects conſequent, on its imprudent 
uſe are really material. They may eaſily be 
aſcertained from what has been already advan- 
ced on the abuſe of wine. But to ſave my 
reader and myſelf ſuch unneceſſary trouble, 1 
will venture to affirm, that wherever this ſtimu- 
lant may ſeem properly indicated in fevers, 
other ſtimulants, ſafer and more efficacious, 
may always be ſubſtituted in its place *. 


In the gour, the abuſe of ftimulants.is great, 
The gout is a diſeaſe which, from the uncommon 


variety of its, appearances in almoſt every part 
of the human body, requires the moſt accurate 


judgment 
. 1 „ Ledutes on the Mat. Med; « Thovph I have 


5 often ſeen good effects from this medicine, yet, as they are 


always very doubtful, as malignancy ſeldom occurs here, 
and as I can'obtain its good effects from medicines of a leſs 
inflammatory nature, and which I can exhibit with _ | 
lafety, I have now laid it — —_— 
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judgmeitt to practiſv im it! with ſaßety and fue- 
beſt! This affertion' cunnot bit appear. felf: 
evident th every one who is acquainted with 
che hiſtories of 'thecirregular gout; und remem- 
ters that it is & diſorder capable of produeing 
confuſion of thought; loſt of memory, ver- 
tige, apoplexy, / palſy - aſthmay dropſy of the 
breaſt, hypechondfiae affections, ſpaſmodie 
paihs of the ſtomaeh and bowels} affd topical 
mflamimations of every internal orgm In this 
Proteus of aer 4 miſtake in Practice, 
thought ſeemingly Night mall often e 
i bs Ine jay AG! en bag oh wt | 
Achill A1 f lis 07 F: 
In the ſegcher Bümp goutz! ts 
except ſometimes when previouſſy rendered ha- 
bitual, are always to he. avoided? When im-. 
properly employed, they will be found more or 
leſß pernicious in proportion” to the degree of 
their eimulus, re che violente- of the-difbafe, to 
the youth, vigor and: irreability: of the conſt 
1 Es 
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1 a Soda and ale g gouts *, F 


ge 


- ® Dr. Calles calls that ſpecies of the Bt 8 in 
which the inflatamatjan, | without; having been previouſly 
Int on an extremity, tings; ſame: internal grgan. The 
rere. 
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where the inflammation is fixed upon an inter- 
nal part, as the brain, the lungs, or ſome of 
the abdominal viſcera, the uſe of ſtimulants is 
attended with the greateſt. danger. It pro- 
duces.i irritation, increaſes inflammation, and pro- 
motes ſuppuration or gangrene. Yet, without 
the moſt accurate diſcernment, the topical in- 
flammation of ſeveral of thoſe organs is ſome- 
times diſtinguiſhed with difficulty from the ſpaſ- 
modic affection. In both there is a violent 
| pain of the diſcaſed part, and its function! is ma- 


terially impaired. Great anxiety too, a pulſe Ras 


more frequent than natural, and ſeveral other 
ſymptoms of a fever, will be often attendant 
on ſpaſm, as well as conſtant in inflammation. 
But thou gh the diſtinction is in ſome inſtances 
nice ba intricate, eſpecially at the firſt attack 
of an internal organ, yet the method of treat- 
ment in thoſe anomalous ſpecies of gout is 


diamerrically oppoſite. For in caſes where 


violent ſpaſm occurs without inflammatian, 
ſtrong ſtimulants are often indicated, as well to 
preſerve. life as to remove a dangerous exceſs 
of pain. Stimulating aromatics, volatile al- 


kaline falts, wine or even ſpirits may be requi- 
Hh red. 


retroceding gout is where an internal part is affected, When 


dhe inflammation has been previouſly fixt on an extreme 
part. e | 
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red“. But thoſe remedies, if imprudently pte- 


ſcribed in the Jocal inflammation of an internal 
organ, are poſſeſſed of a ſtimulus capable of 


producing the moſt unhappy effects. In ſuch 


caſes, evacuations, particularly by bleeding, are 


neceſſary to the cure +; tho', where debility and 


ſpaſm without inflammation conſtitute the prin- 
cipal part of the diſeaſe, they are. often highly 
dangerous, if not fatal, But if the manage- 
ment of thoſe ſpecies of the gout, when diſtinct, 
be ſo extremely difficult ; how much greater 
will be the difficulty of treating them when 
they are complicated together ? — I would fur- 


ther mention the abuſe of ſtimulants, whether 


refrigerant, ſedative, antiſpaſmodic, rubefaci- 
ent or cauſtic, as topically applied in the regu- 
lar gout to the affected part. They have all 
been uſed in this caſe, and ſometimes with ſuc- 
ceſs; but they have often been productive of 
internal affections, attended with the moſt 


alarming ſymptoms. Not only the ſtronger 
ſtimulants have cauſed ſuch unhappy effects, 
but, as was before hinted, the ſtimulus even 


of the a MALE: of warm water, 2 
1 
„ Gregory's Elem. of the Practice, f. 404. 


+ Ibid. 5. 404. 
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It remains to ſay a few words on the 
abuſe of ſtimulants in the Apoplexy, the Palſy, 
Convulſions, Epilepſy, and in Weakneſſes 
of the ſtomach, Hypachondriac Affections, Hy- 
ſteric Fits and ſome other chronic Complaints. 


It has been obſerved that the apoplexy may 
ariſe from a collapſe of the nervous ſyſtem, or 
from a ſerous hydropic effuſion, or an effuſion 
of blood from the veſſels of the brain or its 
membranes. In the two firſt caſes, ſtimu- 
lants may be ſafely admitted. In the laſt, 
they cannot be employed without the greateſt | 
danger; for they accelerate the motion of the 
blood and increaſe the cauſe of the diſeaſe. 
The indifcriminate uſe of ſtimulating applica- 
tions to the noſtrils in the apoplectic fit, ought 
to be oppoſed and exploded. Even the ſpirit of 
hartſhorn is capable of exciting a very pernici- 
ous effect. What indeed can be more abſurd, 
than to ſtimulate the olfaftory nerves and to 
increaſe that determination of blood to the brain 
which is already ſo morbidly great as nearly to 
have put a final period to life?—In the palſy 
too, when it is the conſequence: of the ſangui- 
_ neous apoplexy, or induced by a ſimilar though 
A be ont _ 4 the practice of adminiſtering 
Hh 2 | 
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ſtimulants is unwarrantable and unſucceſsful. 
But when pally ariſes from ſerous effuſion 
unconnected with plethora, or ſubſiſts from 
mere debility and a diminution of the ner- 
vous energy, the neglect of ſtimulants may 
juſtly be deemed an abuſe of medicine. — The 
ſame obſervations may be applied to epileptic and 
convulſive diſeaſes, where the abuſe of ſtimulants 
IS equally as frequent and abſurd. For when 
general plethora i is attendant, or when there is a 
topical turgeſcence i in the veſſels of the brain 
accompanied with debility of the general ſyl- 
tem, the uſe of ſtimulants is highly dangerous 

and improper. In weaknefles of the ſtomach, 
hypochondriac affections, hyſteric fits and ma- 
ny other chronic complaints in which debi- 
lity for the moſt part prevails, ſtimulants may 
commonly be preſcribed with ſafety and advan- 
tage. But if in any of thoſe diſorders plethora 
ſhould be preſent, (which i is no unfrequent oc- 
currence) they are capable of giving a dangerous 


irritation both to the nervous and vaſcular 
ſyſtem. 


With regard to the general abuſe of ſuch 
ſtimulating remedies, one remark may be 
made, that, whenever they are indicated, the 
uſe of them ould not be continued too long 


toge- 
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together, but cautiouſly interrupted by frequent 
intermiſſions. The obſervance of this rule 1 is 
| highly important in the treatment of chronie 
diſorders. For if ſtimulants be too long em- 
ployed without intermiſſion, they will not only 
loſe their efficacy when preſcribed in a common 
doſe, but, by conſtantly ſupporting an unnatu- 
ral excitement, tend powerfully to wear out the 
tone of the ſyſtem, and to augment that very 
weakneſs, which the prudent uſe of them would 
froſt undoubredly VE contributed to remove. 


. We ſhall conſider next the abuſe of Mer- 
cury in Cutaneous and Venereal Diſeaſes ; tho? 
the obſervations here made will be particularly 
applicable to the latter. Mercury is a powerful 
ſtimulant to the hyman body. We are ſcarcely 
poſſeſſed of another, whoſe action is equally 
univerſal. It can be made to operate as emetic, 
| purgative, diuretic, or ſudorific. It is found 
alſo to have a peculiar tendency to act on the 
falivary glands and to increaſe their ſecretion. 
Practitioners have attempted differently to ex- 
plain this fact on chymical or mechanical prin- 
ciples, but upon the whole with very little 
ſucceſs. Several of their theories indeed ſeem 
ingenious, but none of them are ſtamped with 

the laſting impreſſion of truth. 
| | Mier- 
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Mercury is a, remedy of the greateſt utility, 


The abuſe of it therefore is a ſubje& of impor- 
' tance, A great part of mankind in the preſent 
age owe their lives to its virtue. Yet it ſeems 
very paradoxical to affirm, (though the fact is 


ſtrictly true) that conſidering the late period at 


which mercury began to be in general uſe, no 


animal, vegetable, or mineral ſubſtance in the 


world has made greater deſtruction of human 
health *. For though we have a venereal diſ- 
caſe, that contributes largely to deſtroy num- 
bers of the beſt conſtitutions in this iſland, we 
have alſo a Mercurial Diſeaſe, . which, in cloſe 


alliance with the former, makes its attack along 


with it, and indeed with lamentable ſucceſs, It 


is not meant to inculcate that mercury, as ſome 


| have imagined, leaves any peculiar taint in the 
blood; but that, as a ſtimulant and an evacu- 


ployed, a powerful effect in reducing the vigor 
of conſtitutions, however ſtrongly founded in 
reſpect to the original ſtamina of life. Chronic 


Weakneſs is the mercurial diſeaſe which is here 
alluded to; a diſeaſe vey! od in the wy" | 


ſent age. 


Nu- 


* Duncan's Obſervations on' Mercury, p. 2. 


ant, it has, eſpecially when imprudently em- 
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| Numerous indeed are the ſources of the abuſe 
of mercury. It is often employed without ne- 
ceſſity. When neceſſary, the uſe of it is ſome- 
times abſurdly continued too lone, and ſome- 
times injudiciouſly intermitted before a perfect 
cure be obtained. In this laſt inſtance, the pa- 
tient after a ſhort time finds his diſeaſe return- 
ing upon him. The partial cure before made 
is entirely loſt by the intermiſſion of the re- 


medy. Its effects remain only as denoting an 


injury done to the conſtitution. The patient 

therefore is again put on another mereurial 
courſe, as defective perhaps as the former. By 
this means the tone of the whole ſyſtem is moſt 
unhappily deſtroyed, but efpecially the tone of 
the ſtomach and bowels. The relaxation and 
irritability of thoſe organs is often {o great, 
that the ſmalleſt quantity of mercury intro- 
duced into the ſyſtem, excites purging and 
runs off by the alimentary canal. This acci- 
dent embarraſſes and retards the cure, beſides. 
rendering it uncertain. It is particularly liable 
to occur when the buſy practitioner has fre- 
quent recourſe to the uſe of active purgatives, 
which in this diſeaſe are not in general neceſſary 
to the cure, though often . N and great. 


ly abuſed. 


In 
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In other caſes; we find that, ;nffegd of tlie 
milder preparations of mercury, the moſt acrid 
ones are choſen, - when even the condition of 
the patient evidently contraindicated their uſe. 
. F-am a ſtrong advocate in favor of the mercu- 
rial unction, which, properly managed, is found 
to be one of the ſafeſt medicines for curing the 
venereal diforder *: It may with propriety be 
ſometimes aided, eſpecially in robuſt conſtitu- 
tions, by the internal uſe of mercury, ſimply 
divided by trituration . It is objected againſt 
' thoſe two forms of uſing mercury, that a ſali- 
vation is more apt to occur than when the acrid 
preparations are given. But this inconveni- 
"ence may be avoided by a cautious uſe of the 
medicine and a flow introduction of it into the 


ſyſtem.—Of the acrid preparations, the calcined 


mercury, calomel + and the corroſive ſubli- 
mate, are the moſt frequently employed. The 


two firſt are very certain in their effects; the 


— 


> nal Fordyor's Elem. of packe, p. 361, ans Tube Unc- 
tion is generally employed at St. Thomas's Hoſpital; and 
Dr. Huck obſerved t to me, that he found it one of the moſt 
uſeful and efficacious N ol uw). x 


+ Obſer. on INV p. 128. 


2 Ibid. p. 135. 
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laſt, when ſucceſsſul, operates more quickly in 
performing a cure, but is leſs to be depended 
upon *,—Mercury taken by the mouth is more 
apt to injure the tone of the ſtomach and inteſ- 
tines, which, in the treatment of this as well 
as of every other diſorder, ſhould always be 
conſidered as a moſt ſerious object of attention +. 
From miſtaken notions in this particular ariſe 
all thoſe ſymptoms of indigeſtion and weakneſs 


of the alimentary tube, which I have had but 
foo frequent occaſion to mention. 


It was formerly thought neceſſary to excite a 
falivation in order to perfect the cure of the ve- 
nereal diſeaſe. This error was as pernicious as 
univerſal. We now indeed know a different and 
a better mode of practice, yet nothing is more 
common than to find ſome, who, as they have 
little notion of preſerving a conſtitution while 
they are curing a diſeaſe, ſalivate the patient 
without neceſſity. This antiquated practice is 
at preſent favored only by a few, who are 
perhaps raſh by nature, or whom age has ren- 
dered obſtinate and deaf to every improvement 
in their art. 
8 Ii a : 


* Fordyce's Elem. of Practice, p. 362. 
Obſerv. on Merc. p. 126. 
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It is enough to accumulate in the ſyſtem as 
much mercury as will give the ſenſation of an 
unuſual taſte in the mouth, or ſlightly affect 
with ſoreneſs the gums or ſalivary glands. 
This is a ſufficient criterion in moſt caſes of its 
ſucceſsful operation. The practitioner ſhould 
even be cautious not to create too great inflam- 
mation in the mouth, as it gives pain and 
proves very diſagreeable to the patient without 
facilitating the cure of the diſeaſe, It is only 
requiſite to excite. a ſalivation in thoſe caſes, 
where a ſufficient quantity of mercury eannot 
be introduced into the body without that in- 
convenience. In other caſes, it retards- the 
cure, and cauſes a needleſs waſte of fluids *. 
We ought to begin with a ſmall quantity 
of . mercury, and gradually to increaſe the 
doſe, till we have accumulated in the con- 
ſtitution as much of the medicine as the pa- 
tient can bear eaſily without ſalivation. In 
proportion to the larger quantity of mercu- 
ry which can be retained in the ſyſtem with- 
out paſſing off by the inteſtines or ſalivary 
glands, the diſorder, if other circumſtances are 
equal, will be removed in a ſhorter time, and 
with greater eaſe. A courſe of mercury con- 
4 ; 85 dite 


* Obſery, on Merc. p. 51. 
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tinued about four or five weeks, excluſive of 
two or three of the firſt days, and without any 
conſiderable interruption, will in a recent caſe 
be generally found ſufficient to make a perfect 
cure. If the complaint be of a long ſtand- 
ing, a more continued uſe of the remedy 
may be found requiſite completely to deſtroy 


the contagion, It is not neceſſary in general 


to confine the patient to his chamber, nor 
even to prevent him from going abroad and 
having the benefit of moderate exerciſe * 

Nor is it proper to excite ſweating by ts 
addition of the ſtimulus of heat to that of 
mercury. All the ill effects of heat and ſu- 


dorifics, which have been before enumerated, 


will follow from this abuſe. We ought, how- 
ever, during the operation of mercury to avoid 
any unuſual application of cold ; becauſe it 
is apt to determine the blogd from the ſur- 
face, and to occaſion a diarrhæa or ſpitting. 

But it is prudent to maintain only a moderate 
degree of warmth, fo as gently to favor inſen- 


ſible n without ing the canſti- 
| tution 5 


VI. We 


V Obſery, on Merc. p. 174. f Ibid. p. 171, 172. 
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VI. We come now to the Abuſe and Neglect 
of Exerciſe, which is the laſt ſtimulant I mall 
take occaſion to mention. But though it be 
a ſtimulant, it is widely different from every 
other ſtimplant in its effects on the human 
| body, whether we conſider thoſe effects as pro- 
duced on the ſimple ſolids, the moving powers, 
the motion or quality of the fluids. 


Exerciſe increaſes the flexibility of animal 
fibres; for flexibility in all bodies is increaſed 
by flexion. It gives greater firmneſs to the 
ſolid matter of the body. The nutritious fluid, 
as applied for the purpoſe of nutrition, will, in 
conſequence of its thinner parts being ſeparated 
by muſcular motion, become neceſſarily more 
condenſed. Exerciſe, by increaſing the action 
of the ſolids upon the fluids, tends powerfully 
to give ſuch condenſation to the- body. The 
cellular membrane, a ſubſtance of lo nice a 
texture, but of ſuch immenſe extent and 
importance in the human ceconomy, will 

doubtleſs be rendered much firmer by muſ- 
cular motion *.— The tone and vigor of the 
moving fibres are increaſed by exerciſe. The 
nervous energy becomes greater. Habit Is 


power- 


2 Cullen's Inſt. of Med. F 23. 
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powerful in giving ſtrength and facility of mo- 
tion *.—The circulation of the blood, in con- 
ſequence of the action of the muſcles and the 
preſſure made on the arteries and the veins, is 
evidently accelerated; and along with the cir- 
culation, the motion of the lymph in the lym- 
Phatic ſyſtem. But the effect of this preſſure 
is moſt evident on thoſe veins which are fur- 
niſned with valves +. It quickens the motion 

of the blood in its return to the right auricle 
of the heart; and of the lymph and chyle in 
its paſſage through the lymphatic and lacteal 
veſſels into the ſubclavian vein, in order to be 
intimately mixed with the blood and perfectly 
aſſimilated to its nature. The contractions of 
the heart and arteries neceſſarily become ſtronger 
and more frequent, which, with the conſequent 
increaſed force of reſpiration, accelerate alſo 
the pulmonary circulation. This greater im- 
petus of the blood through the whole ſyſtem 
cauſes moſt effectually a determination to the 
ſurface, and — a free er diſcharge 
| of 

9 = of MG 5 I. « Within certain bounds, 
with reſpect to force, frequency and duration, the contrae- 


tion of muſcles, by being repeated, 18 performed with more 
facility and force. " 


t Haller's Primæ Linez, $ * 
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of the perſpirable matter. By exerciſe too, 
ſleep is procured, the appetite is increaſed, the 
tone of the ſtomach is preſerved, and digeſtion 
admirably promoted. The blood is determined 
from the internal viſcera of the breaſt and abdo- 
men, which tends to prevent as well as to remove 
any obſtruction and unnatural enlargement of 
thoſe organs.— The generating powers of heat 
acting more vigorouſly in conſequence of muſ. 
cular motion, increaſe the native heat of the 
body. This effect of exerciſe may in ſome 
| meaſure be dependent on the greater vigor of 
the circulation and <laſticity of the ſolids. —Ex-. 
erciſe too is powerful in obviating the plethoric 
fulneſs of the ſyſtem, and preventing the dan- 
gerous conſequences which ariſe from exceſs of 
blood. For plethora is an unnatural load to 
the body, which tends conftantly to exhauſt 
and deſtroy it. The abſorption of the animal 
dil is conſiderably promoted, and corpulency 
and fatneſs effectually prevented. A ſtate of 
great corpulency is very unfavorable to health. 
There is ſcarce any other ſtate which diſpoſes 
the conſtitution to be more frequently qr. more 
ſeverely afflicted with diſeaſes *. 


* Cullen's Lectures on the Inſt. of Medicine. Vid. Gaub. 
Inſt. Pathol. 5 502, 503, 504, 505, 506, 507, 508. 
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Theſe are a few of the principal ſalutary ef- 
fects of moderate exerciſe on the human con- 
ſtitution. = Walking is admirably fitted for 
producing every beneficial change in the ceco- 
nomy which has been enumerated. It is 4 
natural and wholeſome exerciſe . But where 
the conſtitution is ſo much debilitated as to be 
unable to bear walking without too great fa- 
tigue, or where the peculiar nature of a diſeaſe 
renders it leſs proper, failing or travelling in 
a carriage may often be ſubſtituted in its place 
with advantage. Theſe exerciſes are well 
adapted to caſes of great weakneſs. They 
_ evidently create appetite, accelerate the cir- 
culation of the blood, determine to the ſur- 
face, and promote perſpiration. But where the 
ſyſtem is vigorous, they are generally found, 
when uſed as a remedy, to be inſufficient either 
for reſtoring or preſerving health. Exerciſe 
in a phaeton, or in any other carriage where 
the patient drives himſelf, is, in all com- 
plaints in which the mind is dejected and ap- 
prehenſive, particularly proper, becauſe the 
attention is ſomewhat engaged, and there is 
leſs 
+ Walking determines the blood in particular to the lower 


extremities, which in ſome diſeaſes is productive of ſalutary 
conſequences. | | 


FER -: 
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| leſs opportunity of making the malady the 
ſubject of meditation. Exerciſe on horſeback; 
which is accompanied with conſiderable muſ. 
cular motion, is extremely beneficial, and, where 
it can be uſed, far ſuperior to the two laſt 
mentioned ſpecies, for the purpoſe of giving 
vigor to the conſtitution. It is well fitted 
both for the preſervation of health and for 
the removal of many chronic diſorders, eſpe- 
cially of thoſe that are attended with a general 
weakneſs of the body and the hypocondriac 
affection. For the patient, from his dejection 
of ſpirits, is apt in theſe complaints to fall into 
a itate of inactivity, which is the moſt cer- 
tain method of continuing and increaſing them. 
But the good effects of every different kind 

of exerciſe are in all caſes the moſt evident; 
when the exerciſe is purſued with alacrity and 
pleaſure. It is a happy circumitance 1n life, 
that exerciſe is often neceſſary to the perfor- 
mance of . buſineſs, in which it nearly concerns 
us to be active. Thoſe exerciſes, whether 
attendant on buſineſs or amuſement, are the 
moſt ſalutary, which are moderate but ſuffi- 
ciently continued; and during the courſe of 
which, the perſon is in natural wholeſome 
poſtures and breathes a cool pure air. When 
a patient, of a weak conſtitution, has been ac- 
cuſtomed 
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cuſtomed for ſome time to gentle exerciſes, he 
ſhould, as he gains ſtrength; proceed gradually 
to make uſe of thoſe in which greater muſcular 
motion is required *, * From the negle& of this 
caution, many continue in a ſtate of weakneſs, 
which, without much difficulty, might at firſt 
have been eaſily removed +. Numbers, con- 
ſcious of a ſenſe of debility, refrain imprudently 
from thoſe exerciſes, which would tend moſt 
ſucceſsfully to reſtore them to a ſtate of health. 


At the ſame time it well deſerves remark, 


| that exceſs of muſcular motion is very pernici- 
ous to the conſtitution. The laborious part of 


mankind are very apt to run into this error, either 
from their imprudence, or from the nature 
of their occupations. Exceſſive labor debili- 


tates and exhauſts the ſyſtem. In conſequence 


of the rarefaction and increaſed force of the 
fluids, it is capable of inducing (eſpecially if 
any part of the body be weaker than natural) 


K k | extra- 


* Vid. Boerhaave's Aphor. 28; and Van Swieten's Com. 


. + When a perſon firſt begins to uſe exerciſe, he finds him- 


ſelf ſometimes fatigued and diſordered ; but by perſevering 


in the uſe of it, ſuch effects ſoon diſappear as the conſtitution 
recovers its ſtrength and tone. 


* 


| 
| 
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extravaſation of blood, inflammation, rupture of 
veſſets, hemorrhages and numberleſs ether com- 
plaints. It excites an unnatural degree of heat, 
and cauſes an evacuation of too large a quan- 
tity of the fluids, particularly of the ſerous 
kind. It vitiates the nature and qualities of 
the blood, and greatly diſturbs the different 
ſecretions. The fat is quickly abſorbed and 
expelled from the body, which therefore ap- 
pears emaciated. The nutritious fluid is too 
much waſted, and not properly applied for the 
nutrition of the ſimple ſolids. Hence a defect 
in the proceſs of nutrition. Exceſs of muſcu- 
lar motion is alſo very apt to give a morbid ri- 
gidity to the animal fibres, and to bring on 
prematurely the effects of old age. It is indeed 
an obſervation well founded in fact, that people 
who uſe hard labor, eſpecially in their youth, 
ſhorten conſiderably their days, and end them 
at a period of time, which, with moderate labor, 


they might 1 in all probability have long. ſurvi- 
ved in health ., | 


But that error from the exceſs of muſcular 
motion is frequently the effect of neceſſity or 
ignorance. The error of conduct 1 is not leſs in- 

jurious 


Vid. Gaub. Inſt. Pathol. $ 509, 5 10, 511, 512. 
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jurious to health, which ariſes from the neglect 
of that ſalutary degree of exerciſe or gentle la- 
bor, which the laws of the human œconomy 
have rendered indiſpenſable for preſerving it in 
a ſtate of vigor. An undoubted fact it is, that, 
from the neglect of exerciſe, the tone and 
ſtrength of the whole machine is deſtroyed 
and a morbid irritability is induced, with all 
the unhappy train of ſymptoms which accom- 
pany chronic weakneſs, The tone of the ſto- 
mach and bowels is particularly injured, the 
appetite is impaired, and the proper ſecretion 
of the bile and other digeſtive fluids is impe- 
ded. From this cauſe ariſe various diſorders 
of the ſtomach and inteſtines, with a defect of 
nutrition. The ſolids become weak and relax- 
ed. The action of the heart and arteries, and 
the circulation of the blood grow languid and 
imperfect. The ſecretions and excretions are 
diminiſhed. Plethora and corpulency ſome- 
times occur, which are not unfrequently follow- 
ed with a diminution of the nervous energy, a 
general relaxation of the body, and an unhap- 
py train of conſequent affections. Of all the 
glandular bodies, the liver and ſpleen are the 
moſt ſubject to obſtructions from the neglect of 
muſcular motion. In a word, the want of exer- 


Tk2 ciſe 
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ciſe is followed with the reverſe of all thoſe ſa- 


lutary effects, which are ſo juſtly aſcribed ta 
moderate exerciſe * Hence men often render 


them- 
* Haud lætior eſt Moran ſanitas, qui in oppoſito errore ver- 
ſantur. Nimia quies & potentias motrices, &, quæ movendæ 
ſunt, partes in torporem conjicit. Vis muſculoſa deſuetu- 
dine contractionis, congeſto pingui, languore influxus vita- 
lis, minyitur, ſuffocatur; articuli, rigeſcentibus per otium 
ligamentis, axungia coeunte (222), aptitudinem ad motum 
amittunt; antagoniſtæ magis renituntur. Ita neglectus ani- 
malis motus demum impotentiam parit. 


Plus tamen damni et humorum circuitus ob hanc cauſam 
patitur; ut qui ſolis commiſſus vitæ viribus, extraneis defli- 
tutus ſuppetiis, (507) per vaſcula minora primum, dein per 
univerſum ſyſtema langueſcit: Unde humorum ſtagnatio, ac- 
cumulatio, inviſcatio, caloris nativi imminutio, ſecretionum 
ac excretionum impedimenta, & quæ ex his oriuntur, mala 
quam plorima. Ex hoc fonte igitur polychymia (385), ple- 
 thora (387, obeſitas (394), profluunt, quæ ſarcinis corpus 
gravant frmarum partium mole ac vi majoribus. Plenitudi- 
ni cito ſuccedit cacochymia iners, glutinoſa (283), aquoſa 
(287), frigida, univerſum corpus inundans, qua laxum, molle, 
flexile (160, 162), ſolidis inducitur, vis vitalis torpet (196, 
198), vigor nerveus perit, colluvies ſeroſa, leucophlegmatia, 
bydrops varius, pigritia ad motus, ſenſuum hebetatio, 
GUT INT, omnium functionum ſuffocatio tandem naſcitur, 


Præ ceteris peſſime afſiciuntur, quæ abdomine continentur, 
organa prime digeſtionis ; maxime' fi etiam prono corpore 
ſedenti comprimantur, atque alimenti copia & qualitas haud 
reſpondeat vitæ deſidi. Namque reſpiratione vegeta, motu 

externo, 
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themſelves unfit for truly enjoying thoſe plea- 
ſures of life, by which the Author of nature in- 
tended to promote their happineſs, and to excite 
them to induſtry and activity. They alſo make 
themſelves diſqualified to act vigorouſly and 
ſucceſsfully in their reſpective ſtations of life, 
in which it was even their duty to have been 
more prudently attentive to the preſervation of 
their health. They not only injure themſelves, 
but unhappily entail on their poſterity the ſad 
effects of their indolence. But if men will not 
be active to o preſerve their own health and de 


Juſtice 


externo, ſuccuſſione, non adjuta in opere ſao tardant, ali 
mentum ĩmperfecte coquunt, lente propellunt, mora longi- 
ore corrumpi ſinunt, utile baud ſatis emulgent, nec depurant, 
fzces accumulant: Unde omne genus vitiorum chyli (323 ad 

332), ructus, flatus, ſpaſmus, anxietas, alvus tarda & tumens, 
anorexia, univerſæ officinæ infirmatio, menſtruorum i inertia, 
degeneratio varia, meſenterii vaſculorum obſtructio, aliaque 
innumera mala naſcuntur. Ingens præterea ſuecorum mul. 
titudo, qua viſcera illa perfunduntur, ſolis eerum viribus, 
extranea ope deſtitutig, haud ſatis promoveri poteſt: languet 
ergo circuitus; fit humorum congeſtio, ſtagnatio; ſanguis 
tarde redux, rarius pulmonum aere animatus, nec vigore cor- 
dis incitatus, in vappam abit, infarcit venæ portarum ſyſte- 
ma, ſplenem, hepar, cetera. Nec mirum adeo bilem deni- 
qye vitiari, (372) cacochymiam, ſcorbutum, cachexiam, icte- 
rum, hydropem, malum hy pochondriacum, & alios id genus 
morbos inde produci. Gaub. Pathol, Inſtit. $ 513, 514 
515. 
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Juſtice to themſelves, it will be in vain to at- 
tempt to convince them of their error, by re- 
' minding them of the injuries done to their 
poſterity. The neglect 1 exerciſe is particu- 
larly hurtful to children; in conſequence of 
which the tone and vigor of their conſtitutions 
is often miſerably deſtroyed. Often too women 
at the moſt critical periods of their lives, from 
certain erroneous notions which they have igno- 
rantly embraced, injure materially their health 
by leading too ſedentary a life. By this means 
they render that weakneſs real and great, which 9 
before was in fact much leſs than it appeared 
to the patient through the deceitful medium of 
the imagination. 


The exerciſe of the mind ought not to be 
neglected. From want of culture, the mind 
loſes its tone and energy. By exerciſe, it be- 
comes ſtronger, more active and clearer in its 
judgments. The moderate uſe of our mental 
faculties not only heightens their own powers, 
but has alſo a very ſalutary effect on the ner- 
vous ſyſtem. It ſtimulates, invigorates, gives 
appetite, promotes perſpiration, and facilitates 
the performance of different functions of the 
economy. But violent mental exertion, on the 
contrary, is very detrimental to health. _ 
| Ss We 
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We may therefore conclude with obſerving, 
that the fixt laws of Nature cannot be violated 
with ſaſety. She has ſo framed our conſtitu- 
tions, as abſolutely to forbid us to be inactive. 
If we dare refuſe to comply with her injunctions, 
we ſhall certainly inflict the ſevereſt puniſhment 
on ourſelves, If we wiſh for a perfect ſtate 
of eaſe, we ignorantly wiſh for a perfect ſtate 
of inſipidity or unhappineſs. That man pur- 
ſues at leaſt one fair means of enjoying the bleſ- 
ſings of life, who improves the powers both of 
body and mind, and preſerves them in vigor, 
by a moderate 2 of both *. 


* Fordyce's Elem. of Practice, p. 123. 
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NEDATIVES are ſuch medicines as tend to 
) diminiſh the animal energy, and conſe- 
quently the action of muſcular fibres *. They 
conftitute a claſs of very powerful remedies, | 
the abuſe of which is capable of producing the 

moſt pernicious effects. Hence the neceſſity of a 
cautious attention to the mode of their opera- 

tion, and to thoſe conditions of the ſyſtem 
which require or contraindicate their uſe. 
Many of the remedies, which have been before 

treated of, are truly ſedative in their effects, 
but the conſideration of the abuſe of thoſe ſhall 
not be here reſumed. I mean to ſpeak of the 

abuſe of ſuch remedies only as are more parti- 


LI dlularly 


The means of diminiſhing the mobility and vigor of 
muſcular fibres are called ſedative powers.“ Cull. Inſt. of 
Med. p. 64.——Elem. of Therapeutics, p. 265. 
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cularly comprehended under the term Sedative, 
Nor even with this limitation ſhall we find that 

word correctly applied. There are very few, 
if any ſubſtances, whoſe action is purely ſeda- 
tive. — Previous to their ſedative operation, 
ſeveral individuals of this claſs have frequent- 
ly a ſtimulant effect on the ſyſtem ; in conſe- 
quence of which they are apt to increaſe the 
action of the heart and arteries. Wine, ſpi- 
rits, opium, &c. are evidently poſſeſſed of this 
power. They are capable of exhilarating the 
mind, of quickening the circulation of the blood, 
of promoting the cutaneous excretion, and in- 
creaſing the heat of the body and the rarefac- 
tion of the fluids. After their ſtimulant effect, 
theſe remedies, if given in a ſufficient doſe, ope- 
rate as ſedative. Their ſedative power diſco- 
vers itſelf by weakening tile action of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem, and conſequently of the heart and 
muſcular fibres in general. During their ope- 
ration, the ſenſibility of the nerves is dimi- 
niſhed, but particularly of thoſe that are diftri- 
buted on the part to which the ſedative is ap- 
plied. A general ſenſe of heavinefs and debi- 
lity is at length brought on, and is frequently 
followed by fleep *. If the doſe be large enough, 
| es 


such is the effect of powerful ſedatives. 
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the ſleep induced will terminate in lethargy and 
en 


The combination of ſuch oppoſite powers 
has rendered it extremely difficult to aſcertain 
with correctneſs the proper uſe and real effects 
of theſe remedies. From this cauſe a great 
diverſity of opinions has ariſen, not only in 
regard to the general theory of their action, but 
concerning even the propriety of their admini- 
ſtration in numbers of diſeaſes, Their ſtimu- 

L 12 want 


Lect. on the Mat, Med. p. 331, 332. The effects of 
opium are theſe. Firſt a frequency of pulſe, after which the 
body is ſenſibly warmed, generally with a redneſs and fluſh- 
ing of the countenance, While theſe effects proceed, a ſere- 
nity of mind enſues, ang a lively imagination, which, when 
it occurs, is almoſt conſtantly of the chearful and pleaſura- 
ble kind. To theſe, in particular perſons, often ſucceed 
chagrin, irritability and iraſcibility. By the time that theſe 
become remarkable, the ſenſes appear imperfe&, &c. The 
imperfection of the ſenſes proceeds to a total want of ſenſibi- 
lity, which ends in ſtupor and appearance of ſleep. Under 
this, the pulſe is pretty conſtantly full and frequent, though 
varying in different perſons. During the fleep a ſweat takes 
place while the other ſecretions are ſenſibly diminiſhed. Af- 
ter this the perſon is awaked, and if no other ſtimulus takes 
place, he is attended with a ſenſe of coldneſs and weakneſs. 
Such is the ſeries of phenomena, which plainly points out a 
mixture of ſtimulant and ſedative,” 
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lant- effects have often paſſed unnoticed, and 
have been by ſome queſtioned or denied. 


Under this claſs are comprehended, not only 
ſedatives of a mild nature, but many active 
narcotic n:edicines, ſuch as opium, hemlock, 
henbane, nightſhade, &c. Few of thefe how- 
ever are in general uſe as ſedatives. I ſhall 
therefore confine myſelf to ſpeak only of the 
abuſe of Tea, Coffee, Tobacco and Opium. 


We ſhall begin with the abuſe of Tea and 
Coffee, which ſhall be conſidered together. 
Some of my readers may perhaps be rather ſur- 
priſed to find thoſe two vegetable matters, which 
they have been accuſtomed to think perfectly 

harmleſs, claſſed among ſuch active poiſonous 
| remedies. But mild as they may be thought, 
it had been far better for mankind if the uſe of 
them had never been known. Though they 
are poſſeſſed of a ſedative power, which is 
ſmall in compariſon with that of many other 
ſubſtances; yet in conſequence of the frequen- 
cy of their uſe, they have proved upon the 
whole far more pernicious in their effects, than 
many ftrong deleterious ſedatives, the uſe of 
which in orattice has been confined to a few 
particular Caſes. 


Tea | 
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Tea and coffee, eſpecially when taken too 
freely, are hurtful to the nervous ſyſtem *. 
They are in fa& found capable of producing 
indigeſtion, acidity, heartburn, ſpaſmodic pains 
of the alimentary canal, watchfulneſs, tremors 
of the hands, feebleneſs, irritability and dejec- 
tion of ſpirits. The heat of the water, in con- 
ſequence of its relaxing quality, adds undoubt- 
edly to their ill effects; but theſe effects can- 
not be juſtly attributed to the warm water 
alone +. 


Al- 


* Percival's Eſſays, vol. I. p. 129. Tea, when received 
into the ſtomach, is highly debilitating and relaxant, and 
the immoderate uſe of it is attended with the moſt perni- 
cious effects.“ 


« In delicate habits, coffee often occaſions watchfulneſs, tre- 
mors, and many of thoſe complaints which are denominated 
nervous. It has even been ſuſpected of producing palſies, 
and from my own obſervations I ſhould apprehend not en- 
tirely without foundation. Slare affirms, that he became 

paralytic by the too liberal uſe of coffee, and that his diſor- 
der was removed by abſtinence from that liquor.“ Ibid. 
Vol. II. p. 128. | 


+ Speaking of tea and coffee, Dr. Cullen obſerves, that 

% The weakening the tone of the ſtomach by frequent uſe, 
weakening the ſyſtem in conſequence, inducing tremors and 
ſpaſmodic affections, are the effects of the tea itſelf, though 
in ſome meaſure alſo of the warm water. This applies to tea 

5 chief, 
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Although on particular occaſions tea and cof. 
fee, in conſequence of their ſedative power, be 
found to relieye the ſymptoms of head-ach, 
ſpaſms, indigeſtion, &c. yet, like ſpirits ren- 
dered habitual, they only palliate for a moment 
thoſe morbid affections, which they at firſt in- 
duce and afterwards continue to ſupport. In 
this effect, the action of theſe vegetables bears 
ſome reſemblance to that of emetics, purga- 


tives, blood-letting, &c. all which tend to re. 


lieve the very diſorders they have occaſioned, 


The general conſent of the moſt able and ex. 


perienced phyſicians may be alleged in proof of 
the pernicious ſedative action of tea * and coffee, 


The 


| chiefly, - I have a ſtomach very ſenſible, which I have found 
to be hurt by tea, which I attributed to warm water; but, 


having uſed ſome indigenous plants with the ſame heat of 
water, I found no harm enſue, and this I have repeated 


above fifty times. Many others I know who have had the 
ſame experience. The ſame effects are not ſo remarkable in 
coffee, but ſtill experience ſhews them to be of the ſame na- 
ture.” Le&. on Mat. Med. p. 3 58. 


Vid. che Eſſays, Medical and Experimental, vol. I. 
p. 135. An ingenious Phyſician, who has done me the 
honour to adopt my ſentiments, and to quote my arguments 
againſt the uſe of tea, in his Inaugural Diſſertation, publiſh- 
ed at Kaner 1769, has confirmed my teſtimony by the fol- 

lowing 
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The fact indeed can hardly be diſputed. I have 
often been myſelf a witneſs of the ill effects 
| here 


lowing experiments. He injected into the cavity of the 
abdomen, and into the cellular membrane of a frog, about 
three drachms. of a highly ſcented, and pellucid liquor, 
which exhibited no ſigns of aſtringency, nor had apy oil 
floating on its ſurface, diſtilled from half a pound of fine 
- hyſon tea. In twenty minutes the hinder extremities of the 
frog were ſtrongly affected, and continued ſo four hours, 
whilſt the animal remained in a torpid, inſenſible ſtate up- 
wards of nine hours, and then recovered by degrees its for- 
mer vigour. He made the ſame experiment with the g. 
duum, left after diſtillation, which produced no o ſenſible ef- 
fett. 


5 applied to the iſchiadic nerves of a frog, when laid 
bare by diſſection, and to the cavity of the abdomen, the ſame 
ſcented, diſtilled liquor mentioned above. In half an hour 
the hinder extremities became totally paralytic, and about 
an hour afterwards the frog died. The reſduum, after diſ- 
tillation, was applied to another frog under the ſame cireum- 
ſtances, but ſeemed to produce rather an aſtrictive, and ſti- 
mulating, than narcotic effect. He prepared an extract 
from this re/iduum, which being diſſolved in water, and uſed 
in a ſimilar manner, had no vifible operation.“ 


<« Theſe experiments demonſtrate, that the pernicious ef- 
fects of tea depend on its more volatile parts, which are dif. 
ſipated in a great degree by long keeping, by haſty drying, 
or by reducing it to the form of an extract. I have ſeen and 
taſted of ſuch an extract, made in the Eaſt-Indies, which 
though bittef and aftringent, was by no means unpalatable. 
A preparation of this kind, diſſolved in hot water, would be 
a good ſubſtitute for the leaves of the tea plant.“ 


— 
ane — 
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here mentioned. I have ſeen a ſtrong infuſion 
of tea repeatedly produce indigeſtion, tremors; 
and dejection of mind, when warm water has 
had no ſuch effect. In many nervous diſorders 
where the ſyſtem is weak and Irritable, theſe 
ſedatives are particularly injurious. Though 
there are ſome conſtitutions ſo robuſt, as not 
ſenſibly to feel the effects of their ſedative 
quality; yet the ſame argument might be al- 
leged with equal ingenuity in favor of the ha- 
bitual uſe of opium, ſpirits, and many other 


remedies poſſeſſed undoubtedly of noxious 
powers. 


An unlimited abuſe of Tobacco has very 
univerſally prevailed among mankind, in ſpite 
of the acrid burning taſte and ſtrong diſagree- 
able ſmell which it poſſeſſes v. Tobacco, al- 
though in its firſt operation it is ſtimulant, 
is afterwards found frequently to act as a 
powerful ſedative on the brairi and nerves. 
In conſequence of theſe qualities, it excites, 
when taken into the ſtomach, vomiting and 
purging, and greatly diſorders the nervous ſyſ- 
tem. — Made into an ointment and rubbed on 
ſome Pert, of the ſkin, it has been productive 
of 


* Lewis's Mat. Med. p. 390. 
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of indigeſtion; ſickneſs, giddineſs, head-ach, 
dejection of ſpirits, and want of reſt. Em- 
ployed in the form of ſnuff, tobacco ſtimulates 
the olfactory nerves, and increaſes the ſecretion 
of mucus from the naſal membrane. If the 
_ perſon be unaccuſtomed to its uſe, it occaſions 
ſneezing ; but afterwards acting as ſedative on 
the nervous ſyſtem, it often produces loſs of 
appetite, vertigo, ſtupor, ſickneſs and vomiting. 
If the leaves of tobacco be chewed, or if the 
ſmoke of it be applied to the nerves of the mouth, 
the effects are ſimilar to thoſe which are excited 
by the powder employed as ſnuff; with this 
difference chiefly, that there is a copious diſ- 
charge of ſaliva, inſtead of an increaſed ſecre- 
tion of mucus from the noſtrils. — From theſe 
facts it appears that tobacco, in whatever man- 
ner it is uſed, proves itſelf to be poſſeſſed of 
deleterious narcotic powers; fitted to deſtroy 
the functions of the nervous ſyſtem “*. 


Sir John Pringle, whoſe judgment and accu- 
racy of obſervation is confeſſedly great, inform- 
ed a phyſician, an intimate friend of mine, who 
was much addicted to the uſe of ſnuff, that, du- 
ring the courſe of a long and extenſive practice, 
he had frequently found the ſedative quality of 

| M m tobacco 


Led. on the Mat, Med. P. 181. 


—— P ˙¹ꝛ¾-.J. — — 
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tobacco highly injurious to health. He has 
had the ſtrongeſt reaſons to believe, that it has 
produced weakneſs of the nerves, tremors of 
the hands, loſs of memory, and ſometimes even 
flight paralytic affections. On ſeveral occa- 
ſions, I think, I have found theſe obſervations 
ſtrictly true. Tremors of the hands in parti- 
cular ſeem to be a very common effect of the 
liberal uſe of tobacco. 


We may obſerve too, that, in ſpite of all pre- 
caution, part of the plant, when chewed in 
the mouth or uſed as ſnuff, will in all proba- 
bility paſs into the ſtomach, where its opera- 
tion will be powerful in deftroying the tone of 
that organ, in diſturbing digeſtion, . and of 
courſe weakening the whole ſyſtem. The uſe 
of tobacco therefore is particularly contrain- 
dicated in the diſorders of the ſtomach and 
bowels. 


Under this article, I would juft hint at 
the well-known fallacious argument, which 
ſome advance with obſtinacy in defence of a 
habit they are reſolved to continue. But we 
may obſerve, that, although a few conſtitutions 
are able to bear, with apparent impunity, the 


ſedative powers of tobacco, yet this fact, as 
Was 
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was intimated in regard to the habitual uſe 
of tea, ſpirits, bleeding, &c. affords but a 
weak proof in favor of its general uſe. 


Opium is undoubtedly the moſt important 
ſedative yet known to the practitioners of me- 
dicine. It is a remedy no leſs powerful in its 
operation than general in its uſe, and therefore 
daily productive of much good or evil, accord- 
ing to the propriety or impropriety of its 
adminiſtration. 


I have ſaid it is frequently ſtimulant in its 
firſt operation, but afterwards proves ſedative. 
The remarks which have been made on the ge- 
neral effects of ſedative medicines, are all ap- 
plicable to opium. By the uſe of it, we are 
able to cure or palliate an infinity of diforders. 
Opium is a ſovereign remedy for removing ir- 
ritation and all inordinate motions of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem, as well as for mitigating the ago- 
nies of excruciating pain. Without opium, or 
ſome other remedy. of ſimilar virtues, the art 
of medicine would be extremely defective. 


Vet, valuable as it is, no remedy has been 
more univerſally abuſed. It is frequently 
M m 2 given 
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given without Neceffity. A habit by this 
means 1s eſtabliſhed, which is extremely perni- 
cious to health. The Turks are amazingly ad. 
dicted to the uſe of opium. They find its tem- 
porary ſtimulant effects, cordial and refreſhing; 
giving new life and vigor, and in confequence 
of habit, becoming neceſſary to fupport their 
ſtrength. Numbers among ourſelves, having 
unhappily fallen into the ſame abſurdity of 
conduct, have experienced the ſame effects, 
reſulting from the compound action of the 
ſtimulant and ſedative power of opium. I 
know ſeveral perſons, who have rendered the 
cordial virtue of opium habitual, and in ſome 
meaſure neceſſary for the temporary ſupport of 
their ſtrength. Thoſe who have accuftomed 
themſelves to the uſe of opium in the place of 
a dram, are obliged conſiderably to increaſe 
their doſe, if they would obtain from it any | 
evident ſedative effect. Many have fallen at 
firſt into this pernicious habit from the needleſs, 
yet too frequent practice, of taking opium as 
a medicine on account of ſome trivial com- 
plaint, which did not require fuch ſerious 
treatment. In this caſe, however, the prac- 
titioner is more generally in fault than the pa- 
tient; becauſe the latter having been impro. 
perly adviſed to begin the practice, imagines | 
| himſelf 
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himfelf often obliged to perſevere in it. By 
this means the force of the habit is increaſed, 


and the patient 1s led on ignorantly to continue 
the abuſe of opium. 


"Such a proſtitution of ſo valuable a remedy 


is often followed with the moſt ſerious effects. 


The continued uſe of opium tends to deftroy 
the tone of the nervous ſyſtem; to induce de- 


bility, tremors, ſpaſms, morbid irritability, 


hyſterics, the hypochondriac affection, and all 
the numerous ſymptoms referable to chronic 


weakneſs *®, Yet notwithſtanding t theſe perniei- 


ous effects, opium affords almoſt inſtant tem- 


porary relief to thoſe very morbid ſymptomq, 
which it has occaſioned and is able to increaſe. 
This circumſtance, in ſpite of experience, con- 


firms many in an erroneous practice. Opium, 
like all other active remedies, ſhould only be 


employed in caſes, where, to avoid a greater 
evil, we would chearfully ſubmit to wee a 
| lefſer one. | 


I de to the Neglect or Imprudent Uſe 
of opium in diſorders; and hope it will appear 
that I am much more defirous 1 in this, as in every 


8 


. Led, on Mat. Med. p. 331. 


— 
2 
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other inſtance, to aſcertain thoſe changes of 


the ſyſtem, which really take place in conſe. 
quence of the action of a remedy, than curious 
to know how they are effected. 


Before I enter into particulars, I would ob- 
ſerve in general, that opium, if given in too 
ſmall a doſe, is very apt to diſappoint us in 
its operation, acting often rather as ſtimulant 
than ſedative, increaſing inſtead of diminiſhing 


irritation, and promoting watchfulneſs and 


anxiety inſtead of pfocuring ſleep and eaſe.— 


If taken in too large a doſe, the conſequences 


are ſtill worſe. For though it may operate as 
ſedative, yet its effects are too conſiderable, 


cauſing a ſenſe of great weakneſs and oppreſ- 


ſion. In this ſituation, the patient, eſpecially if 


he be nervous and apprehenſive, is apt to 


be alarmed, to pals a reſtleſs night, to ſweat 
profuſely, to feel faint and dejected, and, tho 
he obtain ſome ſleep, to wake in the morning 
affected with tremors, giddineſs, anxiety and 
ſickneſs. The proper doſe muſt be regulated 
not only by the nature of the complaint, but 
by. the patient's age, ſex, temperament and 
habit of body. One drop of laudanum, given 
to an infant of two or three months old, is as 
conſiderable in its effects as twenty drops of 

| lau- 


18 


tl 
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laudanum or a grain of opium to an adult who 
is not accuſtomed to its uſe. 1996 


After this general remark, we begin with 
the conſideration of the abuſe and neglect of 
opium in Fevers. 5 


Opium has very often been preſcribed in 
theſe diſorders, where it ought to have been 
cautiouſly avoided; and as often neglected, 
through a needleſs timidity, where the uſe 
of it was evidently indicated. I ſhall point 
out thoſe ſymptoms and combinations of fe- 
vers, which regulate the practice with regard 
to opium, and contraindicate or require its ſe- 
dative power, 


In conſequence of its ſtimulating quality, 
opium is to be employed with caution in all 
inflammatory diſeaſes, eſpecially where the in- 
flammatory ſtate is ſtrongly prevalent. In the 
inflammatory fever and in the beginning of 
the ſynochus, when the action of the vaſcular 
ſyſtem is ſtrong and the impetus of the blood 
and the heat of the body are increaſed, it is 
the eſtabliſhed opinion of the moſt experienced 
phyſicians, that we ſhould in general avoid the 
exhibition of opium. 

11 


— 
— — 


1 „ 
| 
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I topical determination and inflammatio 


ſhould ſupervene on a fever, or if delirium; con- 


nected with plethora, ſhould ariſe from an in: 


creaſed force of the blood in the veſſels of the 


brain, opium is undoubredly improper. At 
the ſame time it is believed, that the prejudices 
againſt the uſe of opium in inflammatory diſ- 
eaſes have been carried to a length hardly juſti- 
fiable by experience. For there are many 


diſorders in which the inflammatory ſtate of the 


habit prevails, and yet where opium is giveti 
with evident advantage. I ſhall afterwards 
have occaſion. to give inſtances of this nature 
in the ſmall-pox, the meaſles, the catarrh; the 
rirumatiſm, &c. 


Juſt eve the paroxiſm of an intermittent; 


or rather at the beginning of the cold or of the 
hot fit, an opiate, after the removal of plethora 
by bleeding, is very properly preſcribed. It 


moderates the ſymptoms of the whole parox- 


iſm, ſhortens its duration, determines to the 
ſurface, ſolves cutaneous ſpaſm, and promotes 


a warm, gentle, univerſal, ſweat, which is in 
general as much the natural 
as a profuſe one is the pernicious effect of the 

hot 


® Gregory's Lect. on the Practice. 


of the diſeaſe; 
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hot regimen, Notwithſtanding ſome inflamma- 
tory ſymptoms ſhould continue, we do not ſcru- 
ple in this caſe to exhibit opium. 


Tho ir be che preſent eſtabliſhed practice to 
fammatory Fmproms remain; yet when theſe 
are removed, there are many ſtages of continued 
fevers which admit of very evident relief from 
the ſtimulant, ſedative, and antiſpaſmodic pow- 
ers of opium. The uſe of it in ſuch complaints 
ſhould be regulated i in ſome meaſure by thoſe 
principles; which have been advanced relative 
to the uſe of wine *. Yet i it muſt be confeſſed 
that the praper management of opium 1s more 
nice and intricate. We cannot ſo ſucceſsfully 
divide the doſes of opium as we can thoſe of 
wine, though we are often tempted in ambi- 
guous caſes to make trial of the remedy in that 
way, when we dare not venture to preſcribe it 


in a full doſe. 


We have ſaid that debility often diſpoſes to 
_ irritability. This. fact is particularly true in 
regard to febrile diſorders. In nervous and 
putrid fevers we very often meet with the 

Nn com- 


* Lect. on Mat. Med. 
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complication of irritability and great proſtra- 
tion of ſtrength, In ſuch caſes, opium is 
frequently indicated, and, on account of its 
united powers, it is often ſingularly proper 
and efficacious, not only as ſtimulant for ob- 
viating debility, but as antiſpaſmodic for re. 
moving the conſtriction of the extreme vel- 
ſels, and as ſedative for leſſening the ſymp- 
toms of irritability. If the nervous ſyſtem labor 
under a high degree of itritation not of an in- 
flammatory nature, opium is one of our prin- 


cipal remedies. In fevers in which there is 


ſtarting of the tendons, anxiety, watchfulneſs, 
low delirium, convulſive or ſpaſmodic affec- 
tions, and other ſymptoms of irritability, but 


unattended with any topical inflammation, opi- 


um is employed with great ſucceſs. In the 
maniacal delirium, which ſhould be accurately 
diſtinguiſhed from the phrenetic, opium is 
highly ſerviceable. In this caſe, the remedy, 
in order to obtain its moſt beneficial operation, 
ſhould be given in large doſes * How little 
to be commended is that practice, which at 


ſuch critical periods of ſo dangerous a diſeaſe, 


neglects the moſt powerful means of cure, and 
ſubſtitutes 


* Cullen's and Gregory's Clinical Lectures. 
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ſubſtitutes in their place ſmall doſes of cam- 
phor, valerian, ſaffron, contrayerva, ſnake- 


root, or any other ſelected from ſuch a rude 
heap (I had almoſt ſaid) of uſeleſs medicines. 


Opium, by moderately exciting the action of 
the heart and arteries, tends to promote per- 
ſpiration and to ſolve the ſpaſmodic conſtriction 
of the extreme veſſels with greater ſafety than 


any ſtimulant which 1s leſs antiſpaſmodic. It 
is found by experience, that in the latter ſtages 
of fevers without inflammatory ſymptoms, opi- 
um may with propriety be uſed with more free- 
dom than was formerly imagined. Nothing 
indeed has proved a greater hinderance to the 
advancement of medical ſcience, than general 
rules admitted as true, but unſupported by 
facts. In many compound remedies called 
alexipharmic, that were ſo much in uſe among 
the antients, opium was the chief ingredient 
on the action of which the efficacy of the whole 
principally depended. But we can hardly ſup- 
poſe it probable that thoſe alexipharmics, not- 
withſtanding the imprudent admixture of in- 
flammatory ſtimulants, were never employed 
with beneficial effects. Experience contradicts 
ſuch a ſuppoſition. 2 
| Nn 2 ] 


. 
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5 would further obſerve, that, in epidemiz 
fevers of an infectious malignant nature as 
well as in the plague itſelf, in which it is pru- 
dent on account of their uncommon vidlence 
to attempt the cure by ſudorifics, opium is one 
of the ſafeſt and moſt effective for the purpoſe 
of fulfilling that indication. The medicine, it 
is thought, would be improved, if given in 


conjunction with neutral ſalts and emetics, as 


in the uſeful compoſition of Dover's powder. 
Such an addition, which is perfectly ſafe, ſeems 
to diminiſh the ſedative power of opiurn, but 
increaſe its antiſpaſmodic power, by deter- 


mining the blood more copiouſly to the ſurface 
and promoting the cuticular diſcharge. 


Whenever a ſymptomatic diarrhea occurs in 
fevers, which is not critical nor attended with 
any relief of the ſymptoms, opium, when the 
ſtomach or inteſtines are not affected with in- 
flammation, may be properly preſcribed , particu- 
larly in the advanced ſtages of the diſeaſe, when 
the conſtitution is greatly debilitated and apt 
to ſink under the evacuation.—If an inflam- 
matory tumor, tending to ſuppuration, appear 
in the lymphatic glands or in any other ex-, 
ternal part of the body, opium may be re- 
quired to mitigate the pain, which, when at- 

tendant 
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tendant on ſuch inflammations, is capable of 
giving a dangerous irritation to the nervous 
and vaſcular ſyſtems. Such inflammations are 
ſometimes critical in fevers; and opium greatly 
facilitates their progreſs to ſuppuration.— If 
catarrhal ſymptoms be complicated with a fe- 
ver, if the lungs be Irritable and the cough 
ſevere, without a peripneumony or any conſi- 
derable hardneſs of the pulſe, opium is often 
extremely ſerviceable, in leſſening the irrita- 
bility of the lungs and eaſing the congh.— 
When a favorable criſis has taken place, and 
the patient is eonvaleſcent, but oppreſſed with 
ſymptoms of irritability, -anxiety, and watch- 
fulneſs, opium acts as a s, Alma procures 
ſleep, and haſtens the recovery *. To avoid 
inducing a habit, we ought to omit'the uſe of 
opium as ſoon as we prudentiy can, though we 
| ſhall frequently ſee the patient ſolicitous to con- 
tinue a remedy which he has found ſo truly 
cordial and refreſhing. 


In Topical Inflammations, the uſe of opi- 
um is generally prohibited. Phyſicians are 
agreed that its operation in fuch diſorders has 
often aggravated the ſymptoms of inflamma- 
tion, and been followed with pernicious ef- 

teſts. 


® Pringle's Obſer. p. 132. 
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fects. This obſervation, as far as is yet af. 
certained by experience, ſeems well grounded, 
The ſtimulus of opium, by accelerating the 
circulation of the blood, tends to increaſe in- 
flammation. Its ſedative power, if obtained to 
ſuch a degree as greatly to diminiſh the reaction 
of the heart and arteries in general, and of the 
arteries in particular of the inflamed part, might 
too much interrupt thoſe ſalutary efforts of na- 
ture, which, founded on a law of the conſti- 
tution, cannot with ſafety be thus ſuddenly 
checked by art. In the natural cure of diſor- 
ders, nature reſembles a wiſe experienced ruler, f 
who will with pleaſure admit of friendly aid, 
but cannot bear to be inſolently controuled. In 
the inflammation of the brain, of the lungs, 
of the alimentary canal, &c. opium cannot in 
general be employed without manifeſt danger, 
In conſequence only of its antiſpaſmodic and 
ſudorific powers, 1s that danger rendered leſs, 


Such is the general ſtate of facts with regard 
to the uſe and abuſe of opium in this order of 
diſeaſes. There are however particular caſes 
of inflammation, where opium is found ſer- 
viceable, and the neglect of it juſtly conſidered 
as the effect of ignorance and an abuſe of me- 
dlcine. 
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dieine. Some of theſe * Ln endeavour to 
point Got <->: 


In external inflammarions, tending to ſup- 
puration, violence of pain, as in the inflam- 
matory tumors attendant on fevers, indicates 
frequently the uſe of opium. Its complicated 
operation will promote ſuppuration and miti- 
gate the pain. But where we wiſh to avoid 
ſuppuration, the ſucceſs of the remedy is ſome- 
what dubious. In diſorders ariſing from the 
inflammation of an internal organ, ſuppuration 
is often as fatal as gangrene and effuſions of 
blood into the cellular membrane. 


In the inflammation of the eye, nothing can 
indicate the uſe of opium except violent pain 
and want of ſleep. After proper evacuations, 
thoſe ſymptoms indeed require ſometimes the 
ſoporific virtue of opium, to prevent conſe- 
quences which might otherwiſe prove dange- 
rous and alarming. This inflammation very 
rarely terminates in ſuppuration ; therefore we 
need leſs regard the ſuppuratory effects of 
opium. By this means the conſtitution is pre- 
ſerved, and fleep, which is very ſerviceable to 
an inflamed eye, is procured. But we ought 

in 
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in this, as in all other complaints, to contitinis 
the uſe of opium no longer than is abſolutely 
— 


In the e fore throat, the fever is 


of the nervous and putrid kind. Though the 
topical inflammation hardly ever requires the 


exhibition of opium, yet the attendant febrile 


ſymptoms may ſometimes render it proper: 


The method of giving it at fuch conjunctures, 
may eaſily be aſcertained from the obſerva- 


tions made on its uſe in fevers; Whether or 


no is the antiſpaſmodic power of opium indi- 
eated in the croup, when ſpaſm ſupervenes 
en inflammation and threatens fuffocation ? 


In the pleuriſy and inflammatioti of the 
lungs, opiates cannot be admitted till to- 


wards the decline of the diſeaſe. But when 


the ſymptoms of inflammation are much aba- 


ted, and the patient, having been weakened by 


the diſeaſe and the repeated loſſes of blood, 
finds himſelf reſtleſs at night, and troubled with 


a ſenſe of irritation in his throat, along with 


frequent coughing and a difficult expectora- 
tion of a thin acrid matter, opiates are ad- 


miniſtered with the greateſt advantage. They 
mitigate 


1 3 — 14 — — — . td . 8 1 
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mitigate the anxiety, eaſe the cough, procure 
ſleep, and, in conſequence of cauſing a tem- 
porary diminution of the irritability of the 
lungs, favor a free copious expectoration of 
viſcid phlegm. —On the ſame principle may 
be explained the great utility of opium in the 
catarrh; in which diſorder, after the removal 


of plethora, it ought, when indicated, to be 
preſcribed with freedom. 


In the inflammation of the kidney, not 
complicated with calculous concretions in that 
organ, opium 1s pernicious. But when the 


irritation of a ſtone tends to excite and ſupport-* 


the inflammation, no remedy is more proper 
than opium to diminiſh that irritation and con- 
ſequently its effects. In the firſt caſe, copious 
bleeding 1s required. In the ſecond, we may 
be more ſparing of the vital fluid. The diſ- 
tinction therefore of this diſorder, as produced 
by different cauſes, is ſometimes very impor- 
tant, This diſtinction will be beſt founded 
on a conſideration of the hereditary tempera- 


ment of the patient, the previous ſtate of the 
kidnies relative to calculous affections, and the 


manner in which the inflammation began. For 
the ſtone is an hereditary diſeaſe. The melan- 
cholic temperament, eſpecially at the decline 

Oo. or 
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of life, is very ſubject to calculous complaints, 
If the perſon has been formerly afflicted with 
ſymptoms of the ſtone, we may juſtly conclude 
that calculous concretions in the kidnies have 
contributed greatly towards the production of 
the inflammation. The pain, which occurs 
when this laſt mentioned cauſe excites the diſ- 
order, begins at firſt and uſually continues 
ſome time unattended with fever. Burt in the 
original inflammation of the kidnies, the fever 


is inſeparable from the very firſt attack of the 
diſeaſe. 


In the inflammation of the womb, opium 
very often is imprudently employed; but its 
effects are always injurious. Difficult labors, 
and the unfortunate errors ſo frequently com- 
mitted in the practice of midwifery, are, as we 
have obſerved, the moſt common cauſes of this 
inflammation. Pains in the region of the 
womb often occur after delivery, the effect 
either of inflammation or of ſpaſm. A proper 
diſtinction being made, the practitioner ſhould 
remember that though the inflammatory pains 
are increaſed, the ſpaſmodic pains are greatly 
relieved by the uſe of opium. 


In 
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In the gout, the abuſe of opium has been 
ſingularly great. In the beginning or near the 
height of the regular inflammatory ſpecies of the 
diſcale, opium cannot be admitted with ſafety. 
But towards the decline of the fit, when the in- 
flammatory ſymptoms have almoſt entirely diſ- 
appeared, opium is highly ſerviceable in abating 
pain, procuring reſt, and ſhortening the dura- 
tion of the diſeaſe . — In the miſplaced and 
retroceding gout, where there is an inflammation 
of the viſcera, opium is highly dangerous. But 
in the irregular gout, attended with a ſpaſmo- 
dic affection of ſome internal organ, as of the 

lungs, the ſtomach, the inteſtines, &c. opium 


is a remedy, by the efficacy of which we are 
frequently able to effect the moſt ſalutary 
changes in the ſtate of the diſeaſe. But in ſuch 
caſes we ſhould be extremely cautious not to 
miſtake inflammation for ſpaſm, as the error 
will be highly dangerous. 


We paſs from inflammations to the abuſe of 
opium in Eruptive Diſorders. The fever, 
which accompanies the eruption, demands the 

O O 2 | cloſeſt 

* Led. on Mat. Med. p. 335.—Greg. Elem. of Practice, 


p. 198, where we find recommended * the. cautious uſe of 
(nodynes in the decline of the paroxiſm,”- 
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cloſeſt attention. For by the nature and ſymp- 


toms of the fever, a prudent phyſician will, 


though not wholly, yet principally regulate the 
conduct of his practice. This obſervation is 


ſtrictly true with regard to the uſe of opium. 


In the plague, the thruſh, and the miliary 


eruption, where there is a nervous fever or a 
ſynochus, opium is employed i in the fame man- 


ner as in thoſe particular fevers. — This remark 


alſo is in a great meaſure juſt, with regard to 
the meaſles and ſmall- pox. In theſe two erup- 


tive diſorders, which are the moſt perfect ex- 


amples of their kind, we have recourſe to opi- 
um with great freedom, even when ſtrong ſigns 
of the inflammatory ſtate yet remain in the con- 
ſtitution. After neceſſary evacuations, opium 
is found very ſerviceable in the meaſles, by fa- 
cilitating the progreſs of the eruption, by di- 
miniſhing the irritability of the lungs, and eaſing 
the cough and other catarrhal ſymptoms “. 
This practice was ſucceſsfully adopted by the 


great Sydenham +. In the ſmall-pox opium 


Is 
Greg. Elem. of Pract. p 88. 
+ Sydenham Op. ſect. iv. cap. 5, p. 198. 40 Et præ re- 


quis diacodium omni note ab ipſo morbi inſultu per tatum 
ejus decurſum exhibendum curavi.“ | 
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is ſtill more particularly indicated, not only as 
uſeful for obviating certain ſymptoms of the 
fever, but for promoting the due maturation of 
the puſtules, for procuring fleep, and leſſening 

the irritability and ſoreneſs of the ſurface, 
which are the unavoidable conſequences of ſo 

many cutaneous inflammations tending to ſup- 
puration . I do no trecommend the uſe of opi- 

um in the eruptive fever of the ſmall-pox. But 
about the ſixth day of the diſeaſe, reckoning 
from the firſt attack, we may with the greateſt 
ſafety and ſucceſs exhibit this admirable re- 
medy. We ſhould remember that a ſmall doſe 
of opium will be very inefficacious ; but that 
too large a one will ſtupify the patient and im- 
pede the favorable progreſs of the diſeaſe. 


In Hemorrhages, as opium through inatten- 
tion may often be abuſed, ſo with caution it 
may often be advantageouſly employed. 


In the ſpitting of blood, when the ſyſtem is 
plethoric, when the hemorrhage is free and 
copious, when the lungs are not obſtructed 
with tubercles nor injured by any narrowneſs 
in the conformation of the cheſt, and when a | 


morbid 
% 
1 Greg. Elem. of PraQt. p. 77. 
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morbid determination of blood to the lungs takes 
place, opium is a very doubtful remedy. In ſuch 
circumſtances it is hardly to be preſcribed with 
ſafety, and much leſs with ſucceſs. But when 
plethora is conſiderably removed, when the to- 
pical determination to the breaſt is diminiſhed, 
when the blood is expectorated in ſmall quantity 
mixt with phlegm or purulent matter, when the 
lungs are obſtructed with tubercles which are 
moſt frequently of the ſcrophulous kind, and 


when the patient is troubled with a conſtant 


ſenſe of tickling in his throat, and a painful 
irritating cough, opium undoubtedly is a proper 
and neceſſary medicine *. In ſuch caſes, it 
will often procure reſt, quiet the cough, leſſen 
the pain and irritation of the lungs, facilitate 
expectoration, diminiſh the hemorrhage, and 
favor the healing of the ruptured veſſels.-—In 
pulmonary conſumptions too, the utility of 
opium may eaſily be aſcertained from what has 
been obſerved in regard to the treatment of the 
ſpitting of blood. Want of reſt and conſtant 
coughing are for the moſt part relieved by 
opium, 


Dr. Gregory, in his Lectures on the Practice of Medi- 
eine, recommended, in this ſpecies of the diſeaſe, the uſe of 
opium. 
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opium +. Where it agrees with the conſtitution 
it is often productive of good effects, either by 
promoting a cure, or by palliating the ſymp- 


toms, giving eaſe, and — the avenues 
of death. 


In the hemorrhoids, particularly when they 
may be conſidered as a paſſive hemorrhage and 


the effect of coſtiveneſs, great pain requires 


and is relieved by opium. — In that ſpecies too 


of the hemorrhoids, complicated with a de- 
ſcent of the rectum, where the frequency of 
alvine dejection augments the complaint, opi- 


um may be neceſſary not only to obviate ſpaſm 
and to procure eaſe, but ſometimes to diminiſh 
the number of ſtools and to preſerve a regular 
ſtate of the body, which is very conducive to 
the cure. When pain and coftiveneſs are uni- 


ted, and the practitioner finds it expedient to 


obviate at the ſame time both thoſe ſymptoms, 
opium and a purgative medicine may with great 
Propriety be exhibited together. For the ſeda- 

tive will only retard and moderate the effects 

of the purgative, but by no means prevent its 

operation. . 

1 


+ Greg. Elem, of Pra&. $ 33). Monro on the Diſ- 
eaſes of Military Hoſpitals, p. 135. 
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In the uterine hemorrhage, when it occurs 
unconnected with a ſtate of pregnancy, accom- 
panied with great pain and a continual diſ- 
charge, opium after the removal of plethora 
is often highly ſerviceable. — If the menſes 
flow in unuſual quantity with exceſſive pain, 
which is no uncommon occurrence, patticularly 
at the period of life when nature begins no 
longer to require the regular returns of that 
evacuation, opium is a very efficacious remedy. 
When plethora is abſent, we may in fuch cafes 
_ preſcribe it with ſucceſs. 


If flooding ſhould occur during pregriancy; 
opium ſometimes is ſtrongly indicated. But 
before the practitioner can proceed in the cure 
of this or any other complaint with a proſpect 
of ſucceſs, he ought to have cautiouſly conſi- 
dered its cauſes. If he be ignorant of thele, 
he will as often injure as relieve his patient by 
the uſe of opium. For if plethora have occa- 
ſioned a flooding during pregnancy, opium 
will increaſe the evacuation, If an external 
injury be the cauſe, opium is often improper 
on account of the inflammation that may oc- 
cur. If debility and relaxation without ſpaſm 
have rendered the patient ſubject to the he- 
morrhage, opium, provided there be no con- 

8 ſiderable 
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fiderable pain, 1s not ſufficiently indicated. 
But if the paſſions of the mind have had a 
principal ſhare in producing the complaint, or 
if, whatever be its cauſes, the diſorder 1s with- 
out plethora or any inflammatory ſtate, and 
attended with a ſpaſmodic affection and ſevere 

pain in the region of the womb, opium will 
often be advantageouſly preſcribed * 


If floodings be connected with labor or 
with a miſcarriage, and the pains be moderate, 
that practitioner may be thought too officious, 
who by the uſe of opium interrupts the pro- 
greſs of nature. But if the flooding be great, 
if the pain (as I have found it in ſuch caſes) be 
very excruciating, and there be no ſuſpicion of ap 
inflammatory affection, opium is employed in 
conſiderable doſes with very happy effect. It 
acts as aſtrictive, anodyne and antiſpaſmodic; 
it leſſens the diſcharge, promotes the expulſion 
of the fetus, and mitigates the violence both 
of pain and ſpaſm. We ſhould however be 
cautious in the treatment of theſe complaints, 
which are among the moſt dangerous and in- 
tricate in the practice of medicine, not to uſe 


p opium 


* Dr, Young's Lect. on Midwifery.——Dr. Mackenzie's 


AAP 
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opium or any other remedy to the negle& of 


the more ſerious and important aſſiſtance from 
the art of midwifery 5 which the 1ymptoms of 
the caſe often indicate as neceflary, and expe- 


rience proves to be highly uſeful. 


We come now to give an example or two of 


the abuſe of opium in Nervqus . diſorders. 


In weakneſſes of the ſtomach and in hypo- 
chondriac affections, opium ſhould be em- 


ployed with great reſerve. Spaſmodic pains 


however of the alimentary canal, ſo very com- 


mon and troubleſome in thoſe diſorders, are 
beſt relieved by opium. Frequent vpmiting 
and great watchfulneſs may alſo require occa- 
ſionally the-ſame medicine. 


In the chloroſis, opium is ſometimes proper 


on the ſame account as in weakneſſes of the 
ſtomach. It is indicated likewiſe for the 
purpoſe of leſſening the ſeverity of pain in 
the region of the womb, which ariſes in this 


caſe from the diſtention and ſpaſmodic con- 


traction of the uterine veſſels. This pain, 
which is often a favorable ſymptom denoting 
2a ſalutary effort of nature, admits of relief from 


the 
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the uſe of opium. If the menſes flow with 
pain and difficulty in conſequence of a ſpaſmo- 
dic affection of the uterus, opium tends to give 
eaſe, and to promote the natural evacuation. 

If ſpaſmodic pains of the womb precede the 
true labor- pains for any length of time, or con- 
tinue to recur after delivery, they may often 
be mitigated or removed by opium. Spaſm 
however muſt in this caſe be cautiouſly diſtin- 
i from inflammation, 


In the ch in the locked-jaw, in con- 
vulſions or in the tetany, opium is often em- 


— EW 


ployed with fingular advantage: In theſe caſes, 


we are frequently neceffirared to uſe it in very 


large doſes, otherwiſe we loſe irs beneficial ef- 
feck. A child three months old, afflicted with 
convulſions, may fafely take three or four drops 
of liquid laudanum in a day . To an adult 
in the locked- jaw or in the tetany, four grains 


of opium or eighty drops of laudanum, or even 
z confiderably greater quantity, may be given in 


the ſpace of twenty hours +. A common doſe 
P p 2 8 


* Dr. Hunter, rofellor of Anatomy. Dr. Young's Le&, 
on Midwifery. 


t Dr. Hillary | in his Obſervations on the Diſcaſes Nele 
to the Weſt⸗India Iſlands, &c. recommends from gr vi. 


to 
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of opium, while the ſyſtem labors under fuch a 
morbid ſtate of excitement, is perfectly uſeleſs.— 
In caſes of the habitual attacks of the epilepſy 
or of partial convulſions, more moderate doſes 
will ſuffice. But in theſe, as in many other 
nervous diſorders, if we find upon trial that 
the complaint is not relieved, it is abſurd 
to continue the uſe of opium; for if it be 
unneceſſarily employed, it will, as I have be- 
fore obſerved, weaken the conſtitution, increaſe 
irritability, and favor the more frequent recur- 
rence of 25 fits. 


In the . aſthma, which is a ner- 
vous diſorder accompanied with great irrita- 
bility of the lungs, opium, while plethora ſub. 
fiſts, is preſcribed with danger ; but when ple- 
thora is abſent, it is an uſeful remedy. During 
the time of its operation, it diminiſhes the irri- 
tability and ſpaſmodic contraction of the air- 
veſſels ; mitigates the cough ; leſſens the pain, 
anxiety and difficulty of breathing; ſhortens 

2G the 


to gr. xx. of Extract. Thebaic. to be given in the ſpace of 
twenty-four hours according to the exigency ef the caſe. | 
He never found that ſuch large doſes of opium produced 


any ſtupor or great diſpoſition to ſleep. P. 232, 233- 
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the duration and facilitates the cure of the aſth - 
matic fit. 


In the colic, attended with obſtinate con- 
ſtipation, vomiting may - ſometimes be miti- 
| gated or removed by opiates. For this pur- 
poſe, we exhibit the opium a little before the 
purgative, or in conjunction with it“. It is 
worth obſerving too, that as there is always 

a ſpaſmodic conſtriction of the inteſtines in this 
diſorder, opium, when there is no vomiting, 
is often adminiſtered with propriety as ſedative 
and antiſpaſmodic +, I need not repeat, that 
colic pains, when they occur as a ſymptom of 
debility in the alimentary canal without coſtive- 
neſs, are relieved moſt at by the ſame 
remedy. 

In the cholera and diarrhza, opium is often 
of great uſe, in removing ſickneſs, eaſing ſpal- 
modic pains, diminiſhing the increaſed periſtaltic 
motion of the inteſtines, and leſſening the quan- 
tity of the evacuation. In conſequence of this 
laſt effect opium will orien be found bene- 

ficial, 


9 Hillary' 5 Obſerv. on the Diſ. of the Welt India Illands, 
Ke. p. 192 ; 


T Ibid. p. 191. 
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fitial,” in preſerving the ſtrength of the ſyſtem; 
and in warding off the dangerous excefs of de-. 
bility that frequently occurs in thoſe diſor- 
ders. I have alteaty taken notice of the abuſe 
of purgatives in the diarrh#a; which are 6 
often preſcribed. o trivial oteafiofis withownt 
even the ſmalleſt colorable appearance of an in- 


dication for their uſe. But opiates on the cot: 


trary may, both” in the cholera” and diarrhæa, 
be given with more freedoni and ſucceſs than 
has generally been imagined, eſpetially when 
ſpaſmodic pains and great evacustion our. 
Yet it defetves remurking, that if 4 drarrhæa 
de critical, the coriſequence of à falutiry effort 


of nature to free tlie conſtitution of ſormething 


mor bid, Whether aeffhomous or ſtiperfluous, 
opium by checking the diſcharge is hurtfül to. 
the conſtitution. 


In ffaniacal difertders, though arrfing from 
ifferent cauſes, large doſes of opium during 
the height of 4 patroxiſm are 6fttn requi- 
ſitk. Without theſe we ſhould in vain at- 
tenipt to cal the ſtorm produced by fo 
gfeat an excitement. Aſtoniſhing it truly is 
to obſerve, how ſmall an effe& is produced 


even by a very conſiderable quantity of this 
moſt powerful ſedative. For doſes which in- 


deed 
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deed at other times would dangerouſly diſturb 
the functions of the ceconomy and particularly 
thoſe of the nervous ſyſtem, ſhall during the 
violence of a fit of madneſs be ſcarce productive 
of the ſmalleſt change. But as ſo great an ex- 
citement powerfully exhauſts the ſyſtem, we 
ought to uſe every prudent means Either to re- 
move it at once, or to moderate its exceſs and 
ſhorten its continuance. Opium therefore is 
ſtrongly indicated, and found of ſingular utility 
in the cure of madneſs; a diſeaſe in which it is 
believed there is the greateſt room for real 
improvements in practice. But improvements 
will only be made in proportion as the treat- 
ment of the complaint ſhall be undertaken, in 
an extenſive manner, by the united power of 
parts, induſtry, and medical erudition. 


Er 


BECTION vl. 
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Notes act by increaſing the tone“ and 
vigor of the ſyſtem. Several of the in- 
dividuals, of which this claſs of remedies con- 
ſiſts, have been already mentioned under the 
head of ſtimulants; and many are not ſuffici- 
ently important to require a ſeparate conſidera- 
tion. In this ſection, it is intended only to treat 
in general of the abuſe of Cold Bathing, of 
Metallic Tonics, of Bitters and Aſtringents, 
but in particular of the Peruvian Bark. 


. Toonics 


In living and healthy animals, the muſcular fibres 
bave a conſtant tendency to contract; and this tendency we 
call their tone or tonic power. Cullen's Inſt. of Med. p. 68. 


. ˙· Ä ˙U , 
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Tonics increaſe the firmneſs and coheſion of 
the ſimple ſolids, as well as the tone and energy 
. of the moving fibres. All tonics of a vegetable 
nature, and many from the mineral kingdom, 


are antiſeptic, tending to prevent or to correct 
the putrefaction of animal ſubſtances. Aſtrin- 
cents, applied to the tongue, occaſion a con- 


ſtriction of its veſſels, which is a ſtrong proof 
of their tonic power. The bark of the oak 


and ſome other individuals of this claſs, are 


capable of producing an- evident condenſation 


in dead animal fibres; a quality of ſuch great 


importance in the art of tanning *. 


If a tonic act upon the external ſurface, as 


for inſtance the cold bath, the effects of it are 


readily propagated to the moſt interior parts. 
If the peruvian bark be taken into the ſto- 


mach, we have great reaſon to believe, that 
Its action on that moſt important organ may, 


by conſent of parts, be eaſily communicate 


over the whole ſyſtem. Tonics increaſe the 
tone of the ſtomach and bowels ; they give ap- 


etite, moderate the proceſs of fermentation; 
| P 
prevent 


* Elem. of Therapeutics, p- 223, 231. w 
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prevent morbid acidities, promote digeſtron, 
aſſimilation and nutrition. It coſtiveneſs ariſe 
from weakneſs of 'the alimentary canal, tonics 
tend to remove it. If a diarrhea qccur from 
irritability and relaxation, they check the diſ- 
charge by directly obviating the cauſe. If 
colic pains, loſs of appetite, frequent vomit- 
ing, palpitations of the heart, dejection of ſpi- 
rits, obitruction of the menſes, defective per- 
ſpiration, &c. are the conſequences of weal:- 
neſs and mobility, no remedies are fo well 
adapted for the removal of thoſe morbid affee- 
tions. In all caſes in which evacuants are 
to be avoided, tonics may generally be em- 
ployed with advantage. Hence the danger 
and fallacy of that doctrine, which perſuades 
the practitioner to conſider evacuations of one 
kind or another to be for the moſt part proger 
in the treatment of diſorders. 


| Yet valuable as tanic remedies are, the 
Unneceſſary Uſe of them is both dangerous 
and abſurd. The art of medicine can add no- 
thing to perfect health. From the frequent 
and needleſs uſe of them, tonics loſe their ef- 
ficacy and are found much leſs ſerviceable 
when really required. But this 1 1s by no means 


Qqz the 
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the worſt conſequence of the abuſe. They 
tend to bring on a rigidity of the animal 
fibres. Bitters too in particular and the peru- 
vian bark, if imprudently taken for a long 
time without intermiſſion, have been found in 
fact to have impaired or even deſtroyed that 
tone of the ſyſtem, which the prudent admi- 
niſtration of them 0 greatly increaſes and ſup- 
ports “. 


Having made theſe few obſervations on tonics 


in general, I ſhall deſcend to particulars; but in 


order to render this intereſting ſubject ſome- 


what limited and free from endleſs reſtrictions, 
I ſhall ſingle out by way of an example the Pe- 


ruvian Bark, a tonic which is the moſt impor- 
tant and the moſt efficacious. In regard how- 
ever to the treatment of thoſe morbid ſtates 
of the body, where any other tonic is very 
liable to be improperly employed or neglected, 
we ſhall not intentionally omit any * 
that may prove in the leaſt uſeful; unleſs, being 
evident, it follows of courſe from what ſhall 
have been previouſly advanced. 5 


In 


* Dr. Cullen's Lectures on the Practice. nn on 
the Mat. Med. p. 280, 281. 
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In Fevers, the peruvian bark is frequently 
abuſed. For as it increaſes the tone of the 
ſyſtem, it is found injurious in all thoſe ſtages 
of fevers, where the tone is already too great. 
In general, therefore, we cautiouſly avoid the 
uſe of it in the inflammatory fever, in the hot 
fit of an intermittent, in topical inflammations, 
and wherever the action of the heart and arte- 


tries is morbidly increaſed. — At the fame time 


we may obſerve that this valuable remedy is 
often neglected in thoſe ſtages of febrile affec- 
tions, in which the uſe of it is highly neceſſary ; 
and that when it is given, the mode of its ad- 
miniſtration is frequently ſo injudicious as to 
diſappoint not only the practitioner, but his in- 
jured patient, who perhaps feels himſelf at laſt 
diſſatisfied (if not diſguſted) with the only me- 
dicine, which, prudently managed, might have 
radically removed his complaint. 


In the Tnverinieting Fever, ide phyſicians 


are of opinion the bark ought to be called a 


ſpecife. Though in this caſe we would avoid 
the uſe of that term, yet we may undoubtedly 


advance' from experience, that it is a ſovereign 


remedy in all ſuch fevers. It is a happy cir- _ 
cumſtance for mankind, and a ſtrong proof 


of the great efficacy of this medicine, that ſo 


COmmon 
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common and obſtinate a diſorder as the inter- 
mittent, is often ſo quickly, ſo eaſily, and ſo 
ſucceſsfully removed by the peruvian bark. 


If we take a ſlight view of the cauſes and 
nature of the intermitting fever, the operation 


and effects of this remedy will appear more evi- 
dent. Contagion and the vapors ariſing from 


low marſhy countries, are the principal remote 
cauſes of this diforder. Their powerful action 
is frequently ajded by other remote cauſes, ſuch 
as expoſure to cold, errors in diet, exceſs of vene- 


ry, nocturnal watchings, immoderate exerciſe 
either of the mind or of the body, conſiderable 
_ evacuations, the negle& of habitual exerciſe, 


the deprefling paſſions of the mind, &c. All 
theſe remate Cauſes evidently act by inducing 
debility. But debility ſucceeded by a ſoabnodic 
conſtriction of the extreme veſſels, may, it is 
conjectured, lay the foundation of the enſuing 


paroxiſm. The great Boerhaave ſeems to have 


been ſome what of this opinion, when he affirms, 


that in Part the proximate cauſe of intermit- 


tents is an INERTIA LIQUIDI NERVOSI, Which 


implies a debility of the nervous ſyſtem *. In 
con- 


Van Swieten fully explains the meaning of this paſſage. 
He not only proves clearly the preſence of dgbility, but 
| like- 
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confirmation of this important doctrine, we 
may obſerve that the intermittent fever begins 
with the moſt manifeſt ſymptoms of debility; 
ſach as languor, laffitude, coldneſs, tremor, a 
weak frequent pulſe, &c. all which are evi- 
dently the effects of a ſedative cauſe. — By the 
paleneſs and dryneſs of the ſurface during the 
cold fit of the fever, a ſpaſmodic ſtricture of 
the extreme veſſels is moſt clearly proved to 
have taken place. To obviate ſuch cutaneous 
conſtriction, and to reſiſt the operation of a ſe- 
dative cauſe, an effort is made in the ſyſtem, 
which is termed its reaction. The native 
heat of the body, and the ſtrength and fre- 
quency of the contractions of the heart and ar- 
teries, are increaſed, The vigor of the reaction, 
conſidered excluſive of the cauſe of the diſeaſe; 
is greater in proportion to the irritability and 
ſtrength of the conſtitution. That effort of 
nature, inexplicable to us, takes its riſe 
from one of the moſt noble and fundamental 

laws 


likewiſe evidently hints at the ſpaſmodic conſtriction of the 
veſſels. Per illam autem viſcoſitatem, five lentorem, liqui- 
di arterioſi non intelligitur adeo eraſſities aucta & major co- 
hefio molecularum ſanguinis inter ſe, fed qualiſeunque de- 
mum ad expeditum per vaſa motum ineptitudo; five fluidi 
movendi, ſive vaſorum continentium, vel virium moventium 
vitio hoc contingat. Comment. in Aphor. 755. 
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laws ſor the preſervation of ariimal bodies 4. 
In conſequence of the reaction, a full determi- 
nation is made to the furface, the conſtriction 
of the ct eee perſpira- 
tion is rendered free, and the; paroxiſm is ter- 
minated by a warin univerſal moiſture upon 


the ſkin. Whether we may conſider thoſe two 
ſtates of debility and ſpaſm, as the proximate 


cauſe of intermitting fevers, I will not pre- 


ſume to determine T. But certain it is, that 


they occur in ſuch fevers; that reaction ſeems 
to follow them as an effect; and that all the 


three ſtates of debility, ſpaſm, and reaction, 
taken together, are uſeful as well in the expla- 
nation of the ſymptoms of intermittents, as of 
the operation of thoſe remedies which are the 
moſt conducive to their cure 4. 


*- Cullen's Inſtit. of Med. p. 85. 
+ Nato autem frigore, conſtrictis arteriis, avgetur obſtacu- 
lum ſanguini per illas movendo, ſimulque per venas rediens 


ſanguis cor irritat quidem, fed ob dictas rationes ex corde 
per arterias libere pelli nequit. Patet ergo, ſatis probabilem 


eſſe illam opir ionem, que primum paroxyſmi febris inter- 
mittentis initium, atque ejus cauſam proximam, ſtatuit inerti- 
am liquidi nervoſi, quam brevi ſequetur vel et comitabitur 


illa liquidi arterioſi viſcoſitas, id eſt, impedimentum liberi 


ejus motus per vaſa, uti modo dictum fuit. Comment. - in 
Aph. 755. | 

+3 Cullen's Lectures on the Prafice,— Gregory s Elem 
| ö of 


After 
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After | theſe few remarks on the out: lines 
of the doctrine of intermittent fevers, I 
would obſerve that the bark, by obviating 
debility and ſpaſm, prevents the recurrence of 
paroxiſms. By this means the cauſe is re- 
moved, and the diſeaſe ſucceſsfully cured. 
That the bark poſſeſſes ſuch tonic powers is 
indiſputable. It is an equally undoubted 
truth; as the Baron Van Swieten clearly ſhews, 
that intermittents are diſorders of the nervous 
ſyſtern *®. Had the great commentator been 
conſiſtent with himſelf in ſupporting that doc- 
trine which he ſeems to have underſtood, and 
not fallen ſo frequently into his old miſtakes 
concerning lentor, obſtruction, and ſuch like 
hypothetical notions, his obſervations on fe- 
vers, which form part of an excellent perfor. 
mance, would have been more valuabie and in- 
ſtructive. Theories in medicine ſhould always 
be embraced with the greateſt caution, and 
fourided ultimately on facts. 


N In 
of Practice, p. 29. During the different ſtages of the pa- 
roxiſm, there is a greater or leſs degree of nervous power, of 


ſpaſmodic ſtricture, and of increaſed motion of the blood.” 


Vid. Swieten's Comment. in Aphor. 755. 
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In the cure of intermittents, the bark is the 
moſt eficacious in ſubſtance. No menſtruum, 
no chymical proceſs, yet known, can extract its 
virtues ſo perfectly as the animal fluids and the 
proceſs of digeſtion. This remedy too ſhould 
generally be preſcribed in large quantity. From 


| ignorance of this particular, it is often given 


without ſucceſs, when otherwiſe it might un- 
doubtediy have been rendered effective. Five 
or fix drams taken during an intermiſſion, will 
generally be found neceſſary to prevent the re- 
currence of the diforder. In obſtinate caſes, 
twelve drams, or even two ounces, may be re- 


quired. We ought to continue the uſe of the 
bark in a proper quantity during the inter- 


miſſions, till we have completely obtained a curef . 


Some 


+ Vid. Fordyce's Elem. of Practice, p. 180. * As great 


a quantity is to be given at a time, as the patient's ſtomach 


will bear, and the intervals between the doſes are tb be as 
long as poſſible. The bark is to be omitted during the 


time the ſubſequent paroxiſm ſhould have continued, and 


is then to be repeated in the ſame quantity and manner, eſ- 
pecially if any ſymptom of the fit ſhould have recurred; 
provided always that the paroxiſm has been greatly leſſened. 
The ſame meaſures are to be purſued in the third period: 
afterwards the medicine is to be omitted for four or five days 


and then returned to for 24 houts; and this is to be praftiſed 


twice 
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Some practitioners adviſe us to begin with ad- 
miniſtering the medicine as ſoon as the febrile 
paroxiſm is ended, and the intermiſſion fairly 
begun. Others recommend the practice of 
giving a dram of the bark every hour for the 
laſt ſix, eight, or ten hours of the intermiſſion. 
Each mode of exhibition has its advantage. 
Sometimes in the tertian, but always in the 
quotidian, the firſt method is preferable, and 
is found by experience the moſt convenient and 
ſucceſsful. For few patients will be prevailed 
upon to ſwallow in ſo ſhort a time as fix or 
eight hours, as many doſes of ſo ungrateful a 
medicine; and, were they willing, their ſtomachs 
would frequently nauſeate and reject them. On 
the other hand, in the quartan, and ſometimes 
in the tertian, a medium may be fixed upon 
between the two opinions; and ſix, eight, or 
ten drams of the bark taken during the ſpace 
of the laſt twelve, ſixteen or twenty hours. By 
following this plan, we ſhall probably practiſe 
with the moſt ſucceſs. At the ſame time it 
is granted, that, if the patient can with 
| 1 ſufficient 


twice or thrice, (at longer intervals each time.”)—Cleghorn 
obſerves that if the fick „were obliged to remain in the 
iſland, the beſt chance they had of eſcaping a relapſe, was to 
take a doſe of the cortex every morning and evening for ſe- 
veral weeks, &c.” On the Dif. of Minorca, p. 231. 
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ſufficient eaſe take, in the manner above. 


mentioned, a doſe of the bark every hour- 
juſt before the attack of the ſubſequent fit, 


the force of its action will be more powerful 


as it will be more n 


When we preſcribe the bark in ſubſtance, 


it may be given in the form of a bolus, wrapt 
up in wafer, which is a moſt convenient me- 


thod for concealing the taſte of the medicine. 


Where that mode of employing the bark is not 
convenient, the powder may be properly taken 
in other forms. It is ſometimes adviſeable, on 
theſe occaſions, to uſe the bark in conjunction 
with mild ſtimulants and aromatics, which, by 


gently exciting the muſcular action of the ſto- 
mach, tend to prevent the remedy from indu- 
cing a ſenſe of uneaſineſs and oppreſſion Y. II 


the patient cannot take the bark in ſub- 


ſtance, we may uſe the cold infuſion, the de- 
coction, or the extract, and in as conſiderable 
doſes as the ſtomach can bear. The cold infuſion 


of the bark is more agreeable and efficacious 


than the decoction +; and the decoction is ge- 
nerally preferable to the extract, which laſt is 
often ſo ill prepared as not to be depended upon. 


"Fe 
* Percivat's Eſlays, yol. I. p. 111. 


4 Ibid. vol. I. p· 71. 
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T he ſubſtance of the bark remaining after 
thoſe preparations have been made from it, has 
been found by experience to be poſſeſſed of 
_ virtues which are ſufficient to cure an intermit- 
tent. This affords a convincing proof that the 
bark is more effectual in ſubſtance than in 
any other form *. 


Where the bark has been injudiciouſly order- 
ed in too ſmall a. quantity at firſt, and conti- 
nued ſo as to become habitual and to loſe its 
efficacy, it is proper to intermit the remedy for 
ſome time; after which we may return to the 
uſe of it in a ſufficient doſe with ſucceſs. 


Though the bark undoubtedly is in general 
the moſt powerful medicine employed in the 
cure of intermittents, yet there have been ſeve- 
ral caſes recorded, where, the bark having 
failed, bitters and aſtringents have been happily 
ſubſtituted in its place. Gentian, chamomile,,- 
galls r, alum, &c. have been uſed with good 


* Gregory? s Lectures on 1 Pratice ——Þeraval's Ef- 
ſays, p. 90. 


+ * The Academy ordered Lemery, Geoffroy, and other 

members, to make trial of it; and their report was, that 
galls did cure intermittents, though not ſo conſtantly as the 
bark. ?» Le& on the Mat. Med. p. 290. 
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effect *®. They ſhould be given in large doſes: yell 
Of gentian or chamomile, an ounce has been que 
frequently taken during the intermiſſion of the to 
diſtemper. Theſe remedies alſo act as tonics, tim 
and evidently tend to confirm the doctrine we juf 
have advanced concerning the nature and prox- are 
imate cauſe of an intermitting fever. In ge- alr 
neral, however, they are by no means ſo uſe- the 
ful as the peruvian bark. Bitters are more ca 
apt than the bark to produce purging; under ca 


which circumſtance the action of all tonie reme- 
dies will be moſt materially impaired. We pre- 
vent or remove this diſagreeable ſymptom” by 
the proper uſe of opium. 


In Remitting Fevers, both in thoſe of this cli- 
mate and in the more malignant of hot coun- 
tries, the bark is found the moſt efficacious 
remedy +. The cauſes of theſe diſorders, and 
the operation of the bark in producing a eure, 
may be explained upon principles ſimilar to 
thoſe already advanced on the ſubject of inter- 
mittents. In the ardent, the bilious, or the 

yellow 


*® Percival's Eflays, vol. I. p. 71. — Monro Dif. Mil. 
Haſh. p- 20%. 55 5: 
| + Hi motus, et hæc certamina tanta, 
Pulveris exigui jactu compreſſa, quieſcunt. 
ViRGiL. Georg. iv. 


— — 
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yellow remittent fever, the danger is fre- 
quently ſo great, that there is not a moment 
to be loſt*®. The weak trifling practice of a 
timid man may ſometimes be conſidered as 
juſtly chargeable with the patient's death. We 
are often neceſſitated in dangerous caſes ro ſeize 
almoſt the firſt remiſſion, and to adminiſter 
the bark in as large quantity as the ſtomach 
can bear. The firſt favorable remiſſion being 
careleſsly overlooked, we ſhall frequently in 
vain expect another T. The unhappy termi- 
nation of the diſeaſe will in ſuch caſe caſt a 
ſevere reflection on the practitioner's want of 
judgment. Jn cold climates, the remittents 
are ſeldom of that malignant putrid kind F, 
and therefore do not in general require ſuch 
very minute attention. In a ſhort time, they 
often change into the form of a regular inter- 
mittent, in which the bark may be more 
commodiouſly and ſucceſsfully adminiſtered. 
Bitters in theſe remittent fevers are occaſionally 

pre- 


Nor are we to heſitate in giving the bark, upon ac. 
count of the crudity and redneſs of the urine, which I have 
frequently obſerved to become paler, turn cloudy and let 
fall a ſediment by the uſe of this medicine.” Cleghorn on 
the Diſeaſes of Minorca, p. 220. 


| + Ibid. p. 206. 
Il 1 Obſervations on the Diſ. of the Army, p. 199. 


* 
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nod 3 the uſe of the rien bark. 


The prejudices; which have ſometimes pre- 
vailed againſt the bark in remitting and inter- 
mitting diſorders, are of ſuch a nature, that 


they do not deſerve a ſerious confutation. For 


ſince the happy diſcovery of this noble remedy, 
the ill conſequenees of thoſe fevers have been 

leſs frequent as well as leſs conſiderable; and 
where they have occurred, they have generally 


been owing to the neglect or miſmanagement 
of the bark *. In the preſent times; thoſe diſ- 


orders more rarely leave ſuch extreme relaxa- 


tion of the ſyſtem or fatal obſtructions of the 
viſcera. , 


H aving 


For the viſceral e ions, which ſucceeded to theſe 


fevers, were not to be imputed to the bark, but to a long 
continuance of the diſeaſe, and to frequent relapſes; againſt 
which there was no ſecurity, unleſs the patient took an 
ounce of the powder every ten or twelve days throughout 
the autumn.” 6 on the Dif. of the Army, 


P. 09. 


Contrary to the . of Baglivi, Hoffman, and others, 
Mr. Cleghorn found the bark of the greateſt uſe in tertian 
ſevers, even © while the firſt paſſages were full of vitious hu- 
mors, and the bowels were inflamed or affected with i Inve- 
terate obſtructions. 24 D of n p. 221. 


At. Air — — 
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Having conſigered the uſe of the bark in 
intermittents and remittents, we go on to point 
but the uſe of it in Continued F evers,—Theſ: 
diſorders ariſe chiefly from cold; from conta- 
gion, or from ſome other noxious effluvia of 
animal bodies. The vapors, exhaled from 
ſtagnating waters and low marſhy countries, 
may increaſe their malignity, though it is ac- 
knowledged that ſuch vapors have a particular 
tendency in general to induce fevers of an in- 
termitting or remitting nature. The other 
common remote cake, which I have enume- 
rated in this ſection, are equally powerful in 
producing the continued fever. During the 
preſence of a contagious epidemic diſtemper, 
they ought as much as poſſible to be avoided. 
It is alſo abſurd for people needleſsly to expoſe 
themſelves to the action of contagion, or of 
any other putrid effluvia from animal bodies *. 
They who are diſcharging the neceſſary du- 
- ties of humanity to their fellow-creatures 
in diſtreſs, and who are therefore unavoidably 
expoſed to the infectious vapor, ſhould be par- 
ticularly anxious to ſhun every other remote 
X N cauſe 
* Putrid effluvia, of a very malignant nature, are often 


generated in camps, hoſpitals, jails, or wherever men are 
crouded together in dirty, confined, and unventilated places. 
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cauſe that may render the body weaker and 
more ſubject to be affected with the diſeaſe. 


All the remote cauſes of nervous and putrid 


fevers are evidently ſedative in their effects on 


the human body. Theſe fevers too begin with 
languor, laſſitude, chillineſs, a weaker and 
more frequent pulſe than natural, which ſymp- 
toms are followed by cutaneous ſpaſm and an 


obſtruction of perſpiration. The reaction of 


the heart and arteries 1s ſoon after produced *. 
If the patient is of a robuſt and irritable habit, 
the reaction will probably be ſtrong, denoted 


by a full quick pulſe and a great increaſe of 


heat. In this caſe, the diſorder proves a ſyno- 
chus, beginning with an inflammatory but end- 
ing in a nervous fever. If the patient be of a 
weak delicate conſtitution, the reaction is leſs 

con- 


* Greg. Elem. of Practice, p. 29. The proximate 
cauſes of the different genera of intermittents, remittents, 
and ſome continued fevers, ſeem to be analogous in ſome 


degree, from the ſimilarity of their ſymptoms, of their pre- 


diſponent and occaſional cauſes, from their changing into 
one another and being cured by the ſame remedies. There 
| ſeems likewiſe to be ſome analogy between the proximate 
cauſes of intermittents, and ſome diſeaſes where the nervous 
ſyſtem is much affected.“ | 
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conſiderable, the contractions of the heart fre- 
quent and feeble, the heat moderate, and the 
fever properly denominated a nervous one. 
Theſe are dangerous diſtempers, and ſometimes 
as fatal even as the plague. For in moiſt and 
warm countries, the contagion is often highly 
ſeptic, and, acting as an aſſimilating ferment, 
produces a very great degree of putrefaction in 
the animal fluids. 


During the inflammatory ſtage of continued 
fevers, the tonic effects of the bark are evident- 
ly pernicious. But when the vigor of the reac- 
tion 1s abated, when the inflammatory {tate is 
removed, and when the ſymptoms of debility are 
prevalent either alone or in conjunction with 
thoſe of putreſcency, the bark becomes a neceſ- 
ſary medicine *. Its tonic and antiſeptic virtues 
are then moſt urgently required, to obviate de- 
bility or to correct putrefaction. In putrid 
fevers, when putrid excretions, a diſſolved 
ſtate of the blood, hemorrhages or petechial 
ſpots occur, no practitioner can be ſuppoſed 
ignorant of the neceſſity of adminiſtering the 

84 2 5 bark. 


* Dr. De Hain and Dr. Haſenohrl were among the firſt | 
who uſed the bark in large quantity in malignant fevers. 
Their practice has been followed with ſucceſs, 


. 
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bark +. But when ſymptoms of great de- 
preſſion of the vital powers prevail without 
thoſe of putreſcency, nothing is more common 
than to find the bark neglected, or preſcribed 
in ſuch ſmall quantities as to have no ſenſible 
effect. Huxham, and ſome other practition- 
ers, ſeem evidently to have fallen into this 
error. 


But in the very beginning of a contagious 
fever, if the reaction be moderate without to- 
pical inflammation, and if remiſſions oecur na- 
turally, or be happily obtained by a judicious 
uſe of emetic tartar or James's. powder, the 
peruvian bark, taken if neceſſary in conſidera- 
ble doſes, is excellently adapted for ftrength- 
ening the nervous ſyſtem, and ſtopping the 
progreſs of the diſeaſe.—Or if ſuch evident 
remiſſions occur towards the decline of a con- 
tinued fever, and eſpecially if a cold fit precede 
the exacerbation, the free uſe of the bark, 
where it agrees with the ſtomach, is undoubt- 
edly indicated f. In this caſe the remedy will 

| bz 5 tend 


+ Dr. Monro in his obſervations on the malignant fever 
ſtrongly recommends the bark, from the uſe of which he has 
often experienced good effects. | 

* Gregory's Clinical Lectures. | . 
t Fordyce's Elem. of Practice, p. 150. © Irritability 

| ariſing 
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tend to obviate the return of the paroxiſms, to 
| haſten the patient's recoyery, and to prevent a 
relapſe.— The bark is uſeful likewiſe to remove 
debility in the advanced ſtage of fevers, when 
they are not attended with much putreſcency 
or any remarkable remiffions. In ſuch caſes four 
drams in twenty-four hours will, if the ſtomach 
can bear it, be a proper quantity of the me- 
dicine. But if that quantity occaſion fick- 
neſs, we muſt diminiſh the doſes accordingly,. 
and adapt them with judgment to the circum- 
ſtances of the diſeaſe. It is adviſeable, par- 
ticularly when the ſtomach ſeems diſordered, 
to begin with ſmall doſes at firſt and gradually 
to inereaſe them. In ſuch critical junctures, 
the phyſician ſhould be active and obſerving; 
he ſhould be minutely attentive to feize the 
happy moments of relief; and, if his patient 
unfortunately cannot reap all the advantages 
which may uſually be obrained from medicine, 
he will at leaſt give him that aſſiſtance, which, 
_ conſidering rhe "morbid delicacy of his conſtitu- 
tion, is beſt ſuited to the removal of his com- 
plaint. FO, 


arifing towards the end is to be taken off by cortex peru 
vianus, if there are remarkable remiſſions or a general free- 
dom in the ſecretory organs,” 
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I paſs on to the abuſe of the bark in Topical 
Inflammations. It is obvious at firſt ſight that 
a remedy, ſo powerfully tonic, cannot be em- 
ployed without the greateſt impropriety in diſ- 
orders, where the inflammatory ſtate prevails, 
and where the action of the arterial - ſyſtem is 
morbidly increaſed, In the topical phlegmonic 
inflammation, in the phrenſy, in the perip. 
neumony, in the pleuriſy, &c. the uſe of the 
bark can in general have no place. Yet there 
are exceptions and reſtrictions to this general 
rule, ſome of which I ſhall endeavor to point 


out. | * 


When an external inflammation Is ſuppu- 
rating, the bark is ſerviceable in promoting 
the cure. If there be a common ulcer, or 
one even of the ſcrophulous kind, the bark 
often produces a favorable inflammation on its 
ſarface, a diſcharge of good matter, and an evi- 
dent diſpoſition to heal. If an external inflam- 
mation terminate in a gangrene of the part, the 


bark is a remedy of the firſt importance. It 3 


muſt be given in doſes as large and as fre- 
quently repeated as the ſtomach can bear. 
By increaſing the tone of the vaſcular and ner- 
vous ſyſtems, it favors the riſe and progreſs of 
inflam-' 


F 
inflammation round the mortified part, and 
promotes its ſeparation with much ſucceſs. 


If an inflammation of the coats of the eye 
or of the eye- lid ſubſiſts from topical laxity 
attended with general debility of the ſyſtem, 
and there be no ſigns of greater impetus of the 
blood in the veſſels of the part affected, bark, 
bitters, ſteel mineral waters, cold bathing, fre- 
quent gentle exerciſe in the cool air, a mild re- 
ſtorative diet, collyriums of white vitriol and 
of the ſugar of lead or the extract of Gou- 
lard, afford the beſt means of cue. If the 
inflammation proceed from a ſcrophulous cauſe, 
the ſame treatment is well adapted to the na- 
ture of the complaint. How much ſuperior is 
ſach a practice to the abſurd method of con- 
fining the patient to his room, of forbidding 
moderate exerciſe in the open air, and preſcri- 
bing the uſe of habitual purgatives, along with 
general blood-letting, till the tone of the ſyſ- 
tem be deſtroyed, and univerſal relaxation in- 
duced. This unhappy ſtate is indicated by 
weakneſs of the ſtomach, indigeſtion, loſs of 
appetite, paleneſs, emaciation and the common 
marks of a ruined conſtitution.— If the inflam- 

mation 


. Gregory's Elem. of PraQice, p. 132. 


mation of the eye be periodical, and accomipit- 
nied with an intermitting fever, we neceſſarily 
have recourſe to the peruvian bark, as the prin- 
cipal means of relief. In ſuch caſes it will of. 
ten remove the caufe and obviate the return 
| of the complaint of 


Since the diſcovery of the ulcerous erylipe- 
latous ſore throat, the pure inflammatory one 
has often been miſtaken for it, and conſe- 
quently the bark has often been imprudently 
preſcribed. In the eryſipelatous fore throat, 
which likewiſe is often miſtaken for the in- 
flammatory, a very eſſential part of the cure 
_ conſiſts in the proper uſe of the bark, bit- 
ters, mineral acids, and other antiſeptics, 
taken as internal remedies or applied topi- 
cally to the inflamed part. The fever is well 
known to be of the putrid malignant kind, 
and attended with the greateſt proſtration of 
ſtrength. If inflammatory ſymptoms prevail 
at the beginning of the diſeaſe, the bark is not 
to be exhibited internally, till thoſe be removed. 
Afterwards it * be given with the greateſt 

ſuccels. 


* Sauvages Noſol. Method. de Ophthalmta febricoſa. 
„ Dolor atrox oculi, periodicus, cum lachrymatione, ſiti 
urgente, pulſu celeri ac forti & urinis intenſe rubris ac tur- 
bidis, fine rubore, ope kinkinæ ſanatus.“ vol. II. p. 71. 
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ſucceſs. Children often cannot be prevailed 
upon to take it in ſufficient quantity; a cir- 
cumſtance much to be regretted. © We are 
often reduced to the moſt diſtreſſing per- 
plexity from the difficulty of perſuading, or 
the danger and impoſſibility of forcing them to 
uſe thoſe means which are neceſſary for their 
relief *.” But in all caſes, where it can be 
done with ſufficient eaſe and ſafety, the bark 
ſhould not only be taken into the ſtomach, but 
copiouſly uſed in gliſters, gargles, and injec- 
tions into the throat. The powder in any 
form for internal uſe, is to be conſidered as 


preferable to eyery other preparation of the 
bark. 


1 after the inflammation of the- liver, the 
ſymptoms of ſuppuration occur, the bark is an 
excellent remedy T. Such an unfortunate ter- 
mination is diſcoverable by the abſence of fixt 
pain; by a ſenſe of uneaſineſs, which the pa- 
tient feels when laid on the left ſide; by a pain 
in the right ſhoulder, with a difficulty of 
breathing; by great debility, ſickneſs, want 
of appetite and diſturbed ſleep; by a fre- 
Tt quent 
0 Percival's Eſſays, vol I. p. 377. 
+ Fordyce's Elem. of Pract. p. 260. 
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quent pulſe, irregular ſhiverings, and ſome. 


times even an evident fluctuation of the matter. 
The bark in ſuch caſes tends to moderate the 
febrile ſymptoms, to promote a favorable ſup- 
puration, and to heal the abceſs. 


In the inflammation of the womb, which I 


have before mentioned as being often dan- 


gerous, the bark, when a mortification has 
begun, is the moſt efficacious remedy. It 


ſhould be given in as large quantity as the ſto- 


mach can bear, and not trifled with in thoſe 


ſmall doſes in which it is too frequently uſed. 
Six drams or an ounce may be taken by the 


mouth in the ſpace of twenty-four hours. 


In the acute inflammatory rheumatiſm, the 
bark, in conſequence of its tendency to increaſe 
the tone of the arterial ſyſtem, is generally 
eſteemed of pernicious effect. But there are 
many caſes of chronic rheumatiſm, which are 


attended with great weakneſs and irritability of 
the nervous ſyſtem. In ſuch conſtitutions the 


diſorder ſeems probably to ſubſiſt, from a want 
of tone in the veſſels of the part affected. The 

pulſe is often weak and ſmall, without any 
perceptible hardneſs, and the rheumatic joint 
1 feels 
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feels cold and dry, when the reſt of the body 
is warm and moiſt. In ſuch caſes, which are 
frequently complicated with weakneſs of the 
alimentary canal and hypochondriac ſymptoms, 


the bark is a well-choſen remedy, and employ- 


ed with ſucceſs. Bitters, cool air, gentle exer- 
ciſe on horſeback, cold bathing *, frictions and 
warm clothing, are alſo curative means found 
by experience to be highly ſerviceable in the 
ſame complaint. Thoſe remedies all tend to 
increaſe the tone of the ſyſtem in general, and 


to obviate the topical debility of the affected - 


part.—In the rheumatiſm, when the pain re- 
turns periodically, the bark is often — 
with anger ſucceſs f. 


Ttz2 In 


* Obſervations on the Dif. of the Army, p. 160. After 


the patient has continued ſome time in this courſe, his reco- 
very will be quickened by the uſe of the cold bath or the 


bark; and to thoſe who can afford it, riding is a ſpecific re- 


medy.” ——Monro's Dif. of Mil. Hoſp. p. 147. Some- 
times the cold bath removed pains which had not yielded to 
internal medicines.” 


+ Sauvages Noſol. Method. vol. II. p. 3z. de Rheumatiſ- 
mo Fehricoſo. Cura Mortoni in vehementi paroxyſmo, 
ubi deliquium animi immine bat, fuit 1 phlebotomia larga: 
25 poſt ſex horas vomitorium: 3 kinking cum laudano.“ 
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In the regular gout where the inflammation 
of the extremity runs high, and in the ano- 
malous gout where a topical inflammation of 
ſome internal organ is produced, the bark is 


obviouſly improper. But in that ſpecies of 


the gout in which the ſyſtem is debilitated, 
and the diſeaſe by time become irregular, pro- 
ducing ſpaſmodic affections of internal parts 
without inflammation, a cautious uſe of the 
bark is undoubtedly to be adviſed. The reme- 
dy however ſhould not be exhibited in too large 


a quantity, nor the uſe of i it continued too-long 


together without proper intermiſſions . — 


The ſame remarks are applicable to bitters, the 
tonic power of which may ſometimes be re- 
quired i in the gout. — The preparations of ſteel 


may for the ſame purpoſe be ſafely and freely 
employed. I ſpeak here with ſome reſerve on 


the uſe of bitters and the peruvian bark ; for | 


it is meant to recommend only the prudent ex- 


hibition of them, with a view to ſupport the 


vigor of the whole ſyſtem, and particularly of 


the alimentary tube. We ſhould at the ſame 


time be cautious to avoid the too liberal and 


long uninterrupted uſe of thoſe medicines. Such 
| ee, es has however been too com- 


Sregory's Elem. of Prack. p. 198. 
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Tbe Duke of Portland's powder con- 

” ' chiefly of bitters. That remedy was 
thought to be a ſpecific in the gout. Taken 
with a ſteady. perſeverance for a. conſiderable 
length of time, it has indeed. prevented the re- 
turns of the diſeaſe, but at the expence of irre- 
| coverably deſtroying the tone of the whole ſyl- 
tem. Accordingly it has been found by experi- 
ence, that the patients who were thus freed from 
the gout by the Duke of Portland's powder, 
have been frequently carried off ſoon after by 
a ſudden death. Dr. Cullen mentions twelve or 
fourteen caſes, i in all of which, after ſuch treat- 
ment, the patients died in about the ſpace of one 
or two years of an apoplexy or ſome other mortal 
diſeaſe *. 5. Facts of this nature ſhould be a warn- 
ing to thoſe perſons, who ſeem obſtinately fond 
in this complaint of quacking with themſelves, 
though not without an evident hazard of their 
Ives. Even tanſy- tea, of which ſome gentle- 
"men have been ſo laviſh of their praiſe, may, 


if 


Lect. on Mat. Med. p. 281. I may venture to ſay, 
. that ninety of a hundred who have taken this remedy, in a 

year or two after have been carried off by apoplexy, or ſome 
other mortal diſeaſe. In Scotland, only 12 or 14 perſons 


have taken this powder, and all have done it with the conſe- 
quences I mention. ” | 
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if improperly uſed, prove at laſt productive 
of unhappy effects. 


In Eruptive Diſeaſes, the bark is often im- 
prudently neglected, as well as inj EY | 


employed. 


The eryſipelas is frequently to be conſidered 
rather as a local inflammation of the teguments, 
than as an eruptive diſorder. Whether or no 


it ſhould be at all diſtinguiſned by this latter 
appellation, is matter of doubt. For the ſlight- 


eſt compariſon between the eryſipelas and the 


ſmall-pox will clearly prove that they cannot 
be comprehended under the ſame natural order 


of diſeaſes. The eryſipelas wants many of the 
moſt eſſential circumſtances to characterize it 
an eruptive diſtemper. Sometimes the inflam- 
mation is not preceded by a fever, and when 


a fever does precede it, the time of the appear- 
ance of the inflammation is very irregular.— 


If the eryſipelas occur as a local inflammation, 


attended with increaſed action of the vaſcular 
ſyſtem and an inflammatory fever, bleeding is 
neceſſary, and the bark is pernicious. But if in 
this caſe the eryſipelas ſhould afterwards tend to 


ſuppuration or gangrene, the bark will often be 
| uſeful. 
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uſeful When the eryſipelas appears under that 
form in which it is frequently conſidered as an 
eruptive complaint, blood-letting, if the attend- 
ant fever be inflammatory and the pulſe ſtrong 
and hard, is found, when cautiouſly uſed, to be 
undoubtedly ſerviceable. I need not ſay that the 
dark in this diſeaſe would be hurtful. But if the 
eryſipelas ſupervene on a nervous fever or to- 
wards the decline of a ſynochus, if the depreſſion 
of ſtrength be great, if the pulſe be weak and 
frequent, if the ſyſtem be irritable and the mind 
dejected, bark, bliſters, and ſtimulants are ne- 
ceſſary remedies to ſupport the tone of the ſyſ- 
tem, to remove irritability, and to obviate the 
putreſcency of the fluids *. In this caſe, blood- 
letting, eſpecially in large cities where the air is 
| impure, and where the conſtitution of the inha- 
bitants is weaker and tends more towards putre- 
faction, has undoubtedly rendered the diſeaſe 
often fatal, when, by the contrary practice, it 
might have been happily removed. : 


In the plague, the miliary fever, the nettle- 
raſh, the thruſh, and ſome other. eruptive diſ- 
orders, in which the attendant fever is of the 
nervous kind or a ſynochus, the uſe of the 

1 „ bark 


Gregory's Elem. of Practice, p. 100. 
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bark is regulated by thoſe general fundamental 
principles, which have been advanced relative 
to its uſe in fevers. In ſuch eruptive com- 
plaints, it is often extremely beneficial. Some- 


times it is indicated to ſtop the return of pa- 


roxiſins, when the fever evidently puts on a re- 
mittent or an intermittent form. Sometimes 


irritability and proſtration of ſtrength require 


its tonic virtue. At other times, ſymptoms of 


putreſcency of the fluids render it indiſpenſably 
_ neceſſary. — In the fmall-pox, eſpecially when 
of the confluent kind, the bark is often well 


fitted to anſwer ſimilar indications“. For de- 
bility and putrefaction often occur in the high- 


eſt degree. During the inflammatory ſtate of 
the diſeaſe, the bark is very improperly admi- 
niſtered as a medicine. But in the ſecond and 
third ſtages, no remedy is more efficacious in 
diminiſhing the ſymptoms of the fever, in pro- 
moting ſuppuration, in obviating putrefaction, 


and in ſupporting the tone of the fyſtem, along 


with a neceſſary degree of cutaneous in flamma- |. 


dion. 5 
5 | In 
* « The malignant kind required the uſe of acids and the 


bark, which laſt could often only be adminiſtered by way of 


clyſter, as the ſick could not ſwallow it: In ſhort, we treated 


the patients much in the ſame way as in the malignant fever, 


allowance being made for the preſent circumſtances.” Mon- 
G's Dif. of the Mil. Hoſp. p. 244. 


r contro 7 
In active hemorrhages, the bark is impro- 
per. Of the great utility of that remedy in the 


ſymptomatic hemorrhages attendant on putrid 


diſorders, I have already ſpoken. It remains 
only to obſerve here, that in the uterine” he- 


morrhage, not connected with plet hora, but 
ariſing from relaxation of the general ſyſtem 
and particularly of the uterine veſſels, the bark, 


bitters; alum, fteel-mineral waters, cool air, 


and cold bathing,” are highly ſerviceable. In 


this complaint, bleeding-and other evacuations 


are often pernicious; as they weaken the ſyſtem 
and increaſe the tenuity of the blood. —By the 


uſe of the bark, aſtringents, and cool air, we 
ſometimes prevent in pregnant women floodings 
and "abortion, when they proceed from weak- 


neſs and relaxation. With this view too, thoſe 


ſtrengthening remedies are often employed with 


great advantage during the intervals of preg- 
nancy, to which in general may be added in 


ſuch caſes moderate exerciſe and cold bathing, 
adapted prudently to the patient's ſtrength and 
to the nature of the complaint. 


I proceed to peak of the abuſe of the bark 


and other ſtrengtheners in ſome Chronic Diſ- 


orders. In conſequence of the neglect and im- 


n prudent 


\ 
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prudeat. uſe of theſe remedies in ſuch com- 
plaints, we need not heſitate to affirm that 
— — are _ materially 8 

In the dls. the 3 convulſions, epi. 
lepſy, palpitation of the heart, immoderate dif- 
charges of urine, hyſteric fits, &c. when theſe 
diſorders are accompanied with weakneſs and 
relaxation, the bark and other ſtrengthening re- 
medies are uſeful. They tend to remove ſuch 
complaints in conſequence of their power of in- 
crealing the tone of the ſyſtem. The practi- 
rioner will make a judicious choice of thoſe to- 
nics which are peculiarly indicated. In the epi- 

leptic fits, the metallic preparation *, formed by 
the union of copper with the ammoniacal ſalt +, 
has of late been found in ſome caſes of great 
ſervice 4.—If epilepſy, hyſterics, ſyncope, &c. 


8  Cuprum ammoniacale, 


+ Les alkalis fixes & le Siffolrent facilement le cuivre, 
ou directement ou encore mieux lorſqu'il a d'abord ete diſſous 
par un acide. Dict. de Chymie. | 


1 Gregory's Clinical Lectures. 


This preparation is to be conſidered as a combination of 


copper with an ammoniacal ſalt. This preparation may be 


obtained in chryſtals in the following manner, &c. It has 


all the irantage of the other preparations of Boyle, and 
never 


be 
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be ſtrictly periodical, the bark ſometimes is 
Wy ranch i cen 


In the ſpaſmodic aſthma and in this hoping 
cough, when plethora does not prevail, the 
bark is often uſeful. Given in the firſt, it di- 
miniſhes the irritability of the lungs, promotes 
the natural criſis by expectoration, and procures 


a longer intermiſſion. In the hooping cough it . 


tends to mitigate the violence and to ſhorten 
the duration of the diſeaſe. Other tonics, with 
change of air, may ſometimes be found requi- 


ſite.— If, after the removal of a dyſentery, the 
bowels be conſiderably relaxed and a diarrhæa 
remain, we moſt ſucceſsfully attempt the cure by 
the uſe of tonics and aſtringents.—In the rickets 
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never kas any of the copper united with Ze muriatic acid. 


Wherever copper is introduced in this form, it acts as an 


aſtringent, and deſtroys the mobility of the nerveus power. 
It is alſo antiſpaſmodic, and has been preſeribed in the epi- 
lepſy, as I myſelf have. ſometimes obſerved, with appearance 
of ſucceſs ; ; where its action would ſeem to depend on giving 
a tenſion to the ſyſtem, and deftroying that irritability on 
which epilepſy ſcems to D * Lett. on the Mat. en 
p. 186. 
I Vid. Saovazes Noſol. Method. de NORD ſebricoſa, 


tom. I. p. 584.—De hyſteria febricaſa, tom. I. p. 590. — 
He ſyncope febricoſa, dom I. pg 13. 
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and in fcrophulous complaints, attended with 


great relaxation of the general habit, the good 


effects of the bark, of ſteel-mineral waters, and 
of cold bathing, are ſufficiently aſcertained. 
The internal uſe of ſea-water in ſcrophulous 
caſes of that nature, ſhould be cautiouſly avoid- 
ed; for fea-water, in conſequence of its purga- 
tive quality, is capable of powerfully debili- 


—_ on ane and of incyealing the Pn 


In n X the ſtomach and in di: 
chondriac affections, occutring' in relaxed con- 
ſtitutions, tonics are undoubtedly requiſite; ſuch 
as bark, bitters, and cold bathing. But if in 
thoſe complaints thete be a rigidity of the fi- 
bres, theſe remedies are often greatly abuſed. 
For though in ſuch caſes want of appetite, aci- 
dity, indigeſtion, flatulency, pains of the ſto- 


mach and bowels, coſtiveneſs, and dejection 


of ſpirits with falſe imagination, may occur, 
theſe ſymptoms will hardly be relieved by 
medicines which increaſe the cauſe of them. 
Let in thoſe ſpecies of the hypochondriac 
complaint and weakneſs of the ſtomach 


where the aniſtal fibres are too rigid, we fre- 


quently ſee the bark, the cold bath, and feve- 
ral other tonics injudiciouſly preſcribed. At 
the ſame time it is readily acknowledged, that, 

when 
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when in ſuch diſeaſes a relaxation of the animal 
fibres takes place, thoſe remedies. are highly 
ſerviceable. The practitioner therefore ſhould 
be able accurately to diſtinguiſn the relaxed 


from the rigid fibre . For on that diſtinction 


reſts materially the ſucceſs of his practice. 
The melancholic remperament with black hair 
and a dark complexion, is moſt ſubject to rigi- 
dity +. The ſanguine temperament is much 
diſpoſed to become relaxed and irritable. But 
it is no uncommon thing to find the melancho- 
lic temperament relaxed, and the ſanguine tem- 
perament too rigid. When rigidity is a cauſe 


of the diſeaſe, warm bathing and relaxants 
have the beſt effect. Hence che great utility of 


Bath 


Vid Aphor. 27, 34.—Van Swieten Comment: 


I Lect. on the Mat. Med. p. 18. Melazcholic habit. 
Here greater rigidity of folids occurs, diſcoverable by the 
hardneſs and criſpature of the hair; ſmall proportion of the 
| fluids, hence dryneſs and leanneſs; ſmaller arteries, hence 
pale colour; venous plethora, hence turgeney of theſe, and 
| Ividity ; ſenſibility, frequently exquiſite, but with great ac- 
curacy ; moderate irritability, with remarkable [tenacity of 
impreſſions; ſteadineſs in action and flowneſs of motion, with 
great ſtrength; for exceſs of this conſtitution in manĩacs gives 
the moſt extraordinary inſtance of human ſtrength I know. 
This temperament is moſt ner marked in old age and 
in males, Kc“. 
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Bath and Buxton waters, employed internally 


and externally in this ſpecies of the hypochon- 
driac affection, though frequently thoſe waters 
are injurious, . where the diſorder. ariſes from a 
morbid relaxation of the ſyſtem. This remark 
is well founded on facts, the knowledge of 
which is of great importance to the ſucceſsfyl 
treatment of thoſe complaints s 


Hee I Mall conclude theſe obſervations; 


not becauſe the ſubject is exhauſted, bur 


becauſe I have given, all that I intended, 


ſome examples of the abuſe of medicine, 


There yet remain many diſtin& claſſes of re- 
medies, the. abuſe of which could not have 
been included within the narrow limits of this 


| treatiſe. 


I have avoided (with perhaps too much cau- 
tion) that part of the abuſe of medicine, ari- 
ſing from inability to aſcertain and diſtinguiſh 


the different ſpecies of diſorders, which are not 


only ſo numerous in themſelves, but often at 


their beginning ſo imperfectly formed, and even 
in their progreſs attended with ſuch ſimilar com- 
bination of ſymptoms, that the diſtinction of 


them 


+ Cullen? s Clinical Lefures,—Gregory' 8 Litares on the 
Practice. 


; — — — 
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them is rendered truly difficult. In all ambigu- 
- ous caſes; it will be by no means eaſy for afly 
one to form proper indications and to aſcertain 
the beſt methods of cure, if his underſtanding 
be not clear and comprehenſive, and able both 
judiciouſſy to acquire and accurately to retain 
the juſt principles of his art. The learned Df. 
Percival has well obſerved, © that without the 
< concurring aſſiſtance of our judgment and 
e underſtanding, neither reading nor practice 
<« will be found of any other avail, than to 


166 perplex us with uncertainty, and to lead us 
into error b. | 


I have likewiſe omitted the abuſe of Surgery 
and of Midwifery +. Indeed one hardly dare 
| {A ; diſcuſs 


4 


* Faiclvatts Efays, vol. I. p. 43. 
An undifſtinguiſhing credulity is in no PETER Þ abſurd 
and dangerous as in phyſic. Here every fact which is advan- 
red ſhould be examined with accuracy, and admitted with 
caution, The hiſtories of diſeaſes are frequently the records 
of falſehood, at leaſt they contain ſuch a mixture of error 
and truth, as requires the exertion of reaſon, and an exten- 


five knowledge of the animal ceconomy, to TOs | one from 


the other.” Ibid. p. 44- 


| + Boerhaave in his Aphoriſms on the Practice of Medicine 
includes the practice of midwifery and of ſurgery. That 
great man taught and recommended to others an univerſal 

Know- 
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Uiſcuſs thoſe ſuhjects freely. So numerous and 
unfortunate are the errors of practice which have 
ariſen from ignorance, raſhneſs and timidity, 
that we ſhould: find an ample field for cen- 
ſure . The facts, here alluded to, are com- 
mitted in open day and in common life, but 
they are often artfully —— and conſidered 


4 Lo 
—- . 
F g ty 
* 


knowledge i in he art of IK te 15 knew ad was aware 
of the great complications of diſorders which occur. He 
net too how difficult it was to prattics with ſucceſs ĩti any 
one branch of medicine without à competent knowledge 


proves fully the juſtneſs of the obſervation; 


+ Vid. Dr. Burton's Eſtay on \ Midwifery; p. 10. „ As the 
preſervation of nur ſpecies ſo much depended upon the per- 
feft underſtanding of this branch, both in bringing children 
alive into the world, and in preſerving the lives of the mo- 
thers; and as the frequency of the (almoſt innumerable) evils 
which daily befel the wamen and their infants during labor, 


by the ignorance and miſmanagement of the female mid- - 


wives, firſt put men upon applying their ſtudy and aſſiſtance; 
fo they yet cry aloud for eur further aid, becauſe the ſame 
xeaſons (I am ſorry to ſay it) are ſtill ſubſiſting; for many 
of the male practitioners are no leſs inexcuſable than the wo- 


| men.—Theſe ſort of men conſider midwifery rather as au 


art only, than a ſcience; whereas it may be properly ſaid to 
be compoſed of both : Of the firſt, as to the manner of ope- 
ration; of the laſt, as the mothers are ſubject to ſo many diſ- 
orders and complaints, that frequently attend their pregnancy 


and lying in, which call out for medical Hill, rather than 


manual operation.” 


of 


the others. His Commentator, the Baron Van Sweieten, 
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as the reſult of experience, of wiſdom, and of 
beneficence. Art conld do no more, is language 


too often uſed to conceal the greateſt abuſes of 


the profeſſion, even in thoſe caſes where, by 


the judicious practitioner, life might cally have 


been 6 apices 


| Theſe and many other abuſes lake have 
been introduced among the obſervations made 


on this copious and intereſting ſubject; a ſub- 


ject indeed well Ong to be diſcuſſed by an 
abler pen. 


It is obvious that there are two principal 
ſources of the abuſe of medicine. One ariſes 
From ignorance, either in conſequence of ne- 
glect or from the want of common under- 
ſtanding. The other is inſeparable from the 
limitation of the powers of the human mind. 
The firſt, ſtrictiy ſpeaking, has been the 
chief or rather the ſole object of theſe ob- 
ſervations.— Time and induſtry have greatly 
diminiſhed the force of that current of evil, 
which took its riſe from the limited capacity 
of the human underſtanding. The bad effects, 


which fprung from that Wyrce, were doubtleſs 


_ _ unavoidable, Mankind have never yet been 


known to exiſt without a practice of phyſic of 
X X one 
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one ſort. or another. If they had not a regular 


faculty, they had quacks, medical prieſts, or 
IEſculapian gods. Since indeed nature of her- 
ſelf is capable of ſucceſsfully removing ſuch a 
variety of diſorders, many phyſicians in exten- 
ſive practice, who were often conſulted in favor- 
able caſes, muſt, though they were defective in 
point of medical knowledge, have acquired 
a very conſiderable reputation. We may there- 
fore think ourſelves happy that we- have got 
over the rude ſtate of medicine, and wiſely 


eſtabliſhed the practice of this moſt noble art 
be the firmeſt baſis, 


It is the firſt "TER of error which we 


ſhould principally labor to avoid. When ſuch 
ſerious, objects as health and life are at ſtake, 
every man, for his own private advantage, as 


well as for the public good, ſhould abandon 


all the ſecondary conſiderations of intereſt ; he 
ſhould be cautious to avoid a ſervile proſtitu- 
tion of praiſe; but laudably ambitious to en- 
courage men of genius and medical erudition. 

By this means, worth and induſtry would be 
juſtly rewarded; the ſcience of medicine cul- 
tivated to the greateſt advantage; improve- 


ments quickly made; and diſeaſes moſt ſuc- 
ceſsfully treated. We ought to obſerve in 
Juſtice 
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juſtice to the preſent age, that the ſtudy of 


medicine was never punſued on ſo noble and. 


enlarged a plan. Our own iſland is indiſpu- 
| fably adorned with the greateſt ſeminary of 
medical learning, that is recorded in the annals 
of time. The active and liberal ſpirit of in- 
quiry, which now prevails through the literary 
world, affords the moſt pleaſing proſpect, that 
the ſcience of medicine, as well as every other 
branch of knowledge, will neceſſarily make a 
rapid progreſs towards perfection, 
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the Chloroſis; in the Epilepſy; in the Lock- i 

e 
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el jaw; in ed and the Tetany; in 


the Spaſmodic Aſthma; in the Colic and Di- 
arrhza; and in Maniacal Diſorders — 298 


_ 


- SECTION VIL 
Or TONICS ox STRENGTHENERS, 


Page 
F the general Effects of Tonics, viz. the 
cold Bath, mineral Waters, the Prepara- 
tions of ſteel, vegetable Aſtringents, A and 
-. Peruvian Bark 
Of the Unneceſſary Uſe of i in general 357 
Oft the Imprudent Uſe or Neglect of the Peruvian - 


Bark 
In Intermitting, Remitting and Continued Fe- 


„ -* '_ — „ 
In Local Inflammations, viz. in External In- 
flammation terminating in ſuppuration or 
gangrene, in the Inflammation of the Eyes, 
in the Ulcerous Sore Throat, in the In- 
flammation of the Liver and of the Womb, 
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in the Rheumatiſm, and in the Gout — 326 


In Eruptive Diſorders, viz. in the Eryſipelas, the 
| Plague, the Miliary Fever, the Nettle-Raſh, 


the Aphtha, the Small-Pox, Ac. 3 


In the Uterine Hemorrhage | — — 337 
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GG CUNT ENTS 
In Chronic Diſorders, viz. in the Palſy, the Syn- 
cope, Convulſions, Epilepſy, Palpitation of 
the Heart, immoderate Diſcharges of Urine; 
Hyſteric Fits, the Spaſmodic Aſthma and 
Hooping Cough, the Diarrhza, Weakneſſes 
of the Stomach, cc. —— — 338 
The Concluſion — — — 144 
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